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new ideas; $7 in this operation, ill directed, wy 
And haſtily executed, it is difficult not to con- 
ſſounck the traits, - and disfigure the ferme, 
Docht we then to be b ee if, on be- 

holding the models themſelves, we are unable 


B to diſcover any reſemblance between the ori- 
4 "ih and the copies, and if 7 * 


x den the character of novelt7ʒ 
wie the” fituatian. of a. Lranger — 
325 a arrives, by ſea, in Turkey. In vain n has be 
1 read Hiſtories and reavels;) in ain Has 
from their deſcriptions;* endeavoured: to 


| _preſen ent to himſelf the aſpect. of the. countries, 

| Dy the appearance .of the cities,. the ;drefſes,. «-Þ 
12 manners of the inhabitants; he is new. to all 

| 


_ theſe objeds,. and dazzled with t their vari variety; 
Feix idea he has formed. to o himſelf vaniſhes, 
aud he remains abſorbed i in ee N * 
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Noc place is more We 5 1 . 
effect, and pr ove the truth c of this remark, than 
Alexandria in Egypt, The Ham of th "this 
city, which recalls to, memory the genius of 
one of the moſt wonderful of men; 1; the name 
of the country, which reminds us of ſo many 
great FRA; the. PS aue r 
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- DOUBT: AND; SYRIA 3 
the place itſelf: che ſpreading pelm- trees; 4 


the terraced hauſes; which ſeem to have no 


roof; the loſty ſlender minarets, every thing | 
announces to the traveller that he is in ano- 
ther world; a variety: of novel objects . | 
ſent themſelves. to every ſenſe; he hears 
language whoſe harbarous ſounds, and 8 
and guttural accents} offend his ear} he ſees 
dreſſeß of the moſt unuſual and whimfical 
kind, and ſgures of the ſtrangeſt e 
Inſtead of pur naked faces, our heads ſwelled 
out with hair, our triangular head-dreſſes, 
and our ſhort, and eloſe habits, he views, with 
aſtoniſhment, tanned: viſages, with beards and 
muſtachios, bundles oi ſtuff rolled pin folds 
on their bald heads j long garments; which, 
reaching from the neck to the herle, ſerve 
rather to veil than clothe. the body,” pipes of 
fix feet long, with vrhich every ont is provided, 
hidcous camels, which carry water in lasthern 
pouches, and ſaddled and bridled aſſea, which 
lighelꝝ trip along with. their riders;:in ſlippers; 
he. Ohſerves their markets ill ſupplied with 
daes and round flat little leaves; ket 
cha Greg nnd. a hies: 1 | 


ORs: 6 drapery, 
Jo Ka B 2 N e 


3 RA VE NS 5 

diſcover nothing hum but tuo eyes which 4 
ſhew-thiat:they/are-women: Ainidꝭ this eroud 
_ of unuſual objects, his mind is incapable of 
reflexionz; nor is it until he has reached his 
place of reſidence, ſo defireable o — 
after a long voyage, that, becoming more calm, 
he reflects on the narrow, iſl paved ſtreets, 
5 the low houſes, which; though not calculated 
to admit much light, are ſtill more obſcured 
by lattice work, the meagre and ſwarthy in- 
habitants, e walk bare footed, without 
1 other clothing tlian a blue ſhirt faſtened with 
a leathern girdleʒ or a red handkerchief, while 
the univerſal air of miſery, ſo manifeſt in all 
be meets, and the my ry which reigns 
around their houſes,” Point out to him he 
rapaeity of oppreſſion, and the diſtruſt a 
dant upon ſlavery. But his Whole a te 
is ſoon attracted by thoſe vaſt ruins” nich 
peur on the: land ſide of the city. In our 
countries,” ruins are an object of curioſity: 
Scarcely can we diſcover, in unftequented 
places, ſome ancient caſtle; whoſe*devey an- 
nounces rather the deſertion of its maſter, 
than the wretchedneſs of the neighbourhood. 


In Alexandria, on tlie eontrary, we no ſoorier 
| lems! the New * than we are aſtoniſhed 


— 2415 | kN ox at a 


bre AND SYRIA, 4 


at the fight" of an immenſe extent 
overſpread with ruins. In a walk of du 
hours, you follow 4 double line 'of walls and 
towers, 'which form the'circumfe rence of the 
antient Alexandria. The earth is covered 
with the remains of lofty buildings ear ; 
whole fronts crumbled down, roofs fallen in, 
| battlemante Genet nd the fonts cer elde 
and disfigured by altpere. The traveller 
paſſes over a vaſt plain, furrowe ed with trenches, 
pierced with wells, divided by walls in ruins, 
covered over with ancient columns, and mo- 
| torgbs, amid palm; trees, and nopals Ca), 
and where no living creature is to be met 
with, but owls; bats, and jackalls. The in- 
habitants, accuſtomed to this ſcene, behold it 
without emotion; but the ſtranger, in whom 
the recollection of ancient ages is revived 
by the novelty of the objects around him, feels 
a ſenſation, which not unfrequently diſſolves 
him in tears, inſpiring reflexions which fill 
his heart with fadneſs, While Jig foul” is ele- 
vated by their ſublimit ,. 
*-Þ ſhall not here AGES: Mts dee ene 
given: by ar EGO "__ che remarkable an- 
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v8 Valgaty i: raguete; — | whe 
No 33 | tiquities 


as — _ 


1 Norden, Pocock, Niebuhr, and ia ches 


called Pompey's oo Pillar, Theſe na 


$ TRAVELS: . 
quitier of Alanandeia,-; The wee ail God 


Letters lately publiſhed hy Mr. Savary, every 
neceſlary detail on the; baths of Cleopatra, the 
two obeliſks that bear her name, the catacombs, 
the reſervoirs, and the Pillar, | improperly 

majeſtic; - but the | originals by no means 
correſpond with the figures we have ſeen of 
them. The pillar. alone, from the boldneſs 
of its elevation, its prodigious circumference, 
and the ſolitude with which. it is ſurrounded, 


impreſſes a pode ſentiment of a g 15 


admiration. 
In its dons fats, FW is rhe 6 em- 


porium of a conſiderable Commerce, . It an 


Egypt by the eien except he ric 


of Damietta. The Europeans have eſtabliſh- 


en thete, » where: WR diſpoſe of aur 


"a It ought for — 2 to ba called he Pillar of | 
Severus, ſince Mr, Savary has proved that it belongs to 
that Emperor. Travellers Ciffer with reſpect to the 
"dimenſions of this column; but the calculation the moſt 
_ *geperally admitted at Alexandria, makes che height of 
the ſhaft, with the capital, 96 feet, and the cireum- 
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bour for the Butopeins, is dogged” op with 
ſand, inſomuch that in ſtormy weather ſhips 
are Hable to bilge; and the bottom beiti alſo 
. rocky,” the cables ſodh chafe and part, ſo that, 
one veſſel driving aguinſt a ſecond, and that 
_ third, they are perkaps all loſt. - Of 

this there was a fatal inſtance fixteen or 
2 years ago, when two and· forty ef 


ſels were daſhed to pieces on the mole in 


m the north · weſt, and num 


gale of wind f 


MEN The ol port, the entrance to which 
-overe: by # neck of land called-the Cape of 


| dmit no ſhips into it but 
thoſe of Muffüfmen. It will perhaps be 
afket, ' in Europe, why do they not repair 
the Neu Pert? The anſwer is; that in Turkey, 
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fortunate for the 


lay it in aſhes; but the co 
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In time ae; 3 no import 


ane no fortification is to be ſeen; eyen the 
Pharos, with its lofty towers, cannot be le 
fended. It has not four cannon fit for ſervice, | 
nor a gunner who knows how to point t 


'T em, 7 


The five hundred Janiſaries, who. ſhould form, 


: 


the garriſep,. reduced to half that, number, 


nothing but how to ſmoke a pipe. It is 
urks that the Franks find 
heir iotereſt in preſerving. this city. A ſingle 
Ruſſian or Malteſe frigate would ſuffic ICE 
nqueſt would be of. - 
no valye,.. A foreign power could not main- ; 
tain itſelf there, a8 the country is without 


1 


by the Kalidj, or canal of twelve leagues, 


which conyeys it thither every year at the 


time af he inundation. It fills the vaults or 
reſervoirs dug under the ancient city, and this 


pronifion muſt ſervę till the next Jear. It is 
„ eyident 


| to 
5 % N 3 


. — poſſeſſion-the ME He * whe 

| re ſtor. aer 
It is chis canal alone which connects Alex- 5 
narmn:: 1 h Egypt; for, from its ſituation | 
ut the Delta, and the novare of el il, 


pax ei are Ds ae and Norile, bs 
recs An nd-without houſes, where we meet with 

nothing: buti;the: plant 4 which yields the 
| nd a ro of: palm trees, which lle i 


We do eee dee Egypt ava we 
arrive at Roſetta, called by the natives Raſord:. 
there the ſands peculiar to Africa end, and a 
black, fat, and loamy ſoil, the diſtinguiſhing. 
charaQeriſtic of Egypt, begins; there, alſo, for 
the firſt time, we behold the waters of the cele - 
brated Nile; which, rolling between two ſeep, | 
banks, conſiderablyreſembles theSeine between. | 
Auteuil and Paſly. The woods of palm-trees, | 
on each ſide, the - orchards, watered. hy, its 
dee the lemon, the orange, the banana, 
the peach, and other trees, by their perpetual, 
verdure, render Roſetta aſtoniſhingly delightful, 


* 


; "ay Glatt. wort. | callled' by the "Arabs' hah, from! 
whence the name of the falt l. RET eee 
180 | a þ 400 
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and its beauties appear ſtill m 


clumps, which become more rare in propor- 


by its contraſt with And 0 ns 4 1 
we have juſt left; and from hence to e 
every object tends to increaſe the effect. 


0 e aſter unter wo acquire | 


and lon” of ind eee country. 
Nothing more reſembles its appearance than 
the marſhes of the lower Leite, or the bins 
of Flanders; inſtead however of the numerous 


trees and country hoſes of the latter, we muſt 


imagine ſome thin woods of palms and ſyca- 
mores, and a few villages of mud-walled 
cottages, built on artificial mounds. All this 


part of Egypt is ſo level, and ſo low, that we 
are not three leagues from the coaſt when 


we firſt diſcover the Wy" and tlie 
Aue on which they grow; from thence a8 


ve proceed up the river, this declivity is ſo 


gentle, that the water does not flow faſter! 
than a league an hour. As for the proſpecł of 


the country, it offers little variety; nothing is- 
to be ſeen but palm- trees, ſingle, or in 


e: wretched villages com- 


wi en Jen a 
poſed of mud-walled huts, and a bound- 5 
leſs "pda which at different ſeaſons. is an, 


— 


Janis of the two branches of the river, the 


mountains of Grand Cairo are diſcovered in 
the caft, and to the ſouth-weſt, three detached 


appear, which, from their tria ngular 


form, are known to ao} dhe, s 19796 We ; 


now. enter a valley which 


ward, : between two: bass f parallel zem c 
| That to the eaſt; which extends to 5 


re eng merits the name of a mountain 


ſart from its nalced andſavage aſpei 


en; but 


tho weſtern is nothing but a ridge of rock, 
covered with ſand, - which has been very pro- 


perly termed a natural mound, or cauſeway. 
To deſcribe Egypt in two words, let the 
reader imagine; on one fide, a narrow ſea and 


rocks; on the other, immenſe plains of fand, 


and, in the middle, a river flowing through a 
valley of one hundred and fifty leagues in 


length, and from ch to baden — | dens og 


„ W 4 . 
*y OR 1; 7 1410 a N 


2 ID! Ca” 


wap 2 Galt in Arie latin, Wet cw; 
| ſeparates 


FX * 
1 I 
11 1 7 
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| 2 ny — "—_— 


ted; 3 tun towards . 


from ĩts precipitate elevation, and that of a de- 
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ſeparates i into two arms, ide e 2 
wander over a ſoil free from | obſtacles, Had 
almoſt. withourdeclivity. "IS ® Ja NO e 


= wth 


ow, to the . e 8 be- 


come ſo general, demands ddubtleſo ſome 
5 details on the nature of the b ; "oy , the 


minerals of this extenſiye country. But, un- 


See Jo 2 manner of n den 


— 


8 the r 1 ke Anim; Wit 3 
; us, travels are agreeable! 'excurlion 832 there, 


they are difficult and dangerous undertakings; | 


eſpecially, for Europeans, whom the ſuper- 
ſtitious natives believe to be ſorcerers, come 
to diſcoyer. by magic, treaſures which the 


Genii have concealed, under the ruins.” Thi „ 


perpetual wars and — deprives the 


traveller of ſecurity,” and prevents every diſ- 
coyery. No one dares even walk alone 1 
the fields; nor can he procure any body to 8 


accompany him. We are confined therefore 
to the banks of the river, and a route fe- 
quented by every one, which can afford no 
new information. It is only by comparing 


* * ſeen ourſelves with the 'obſer= 


. | | vations 


4 ; 


ag taſte for batural hiſtory, 


of all Egypt, 
Syene) to the Mediterranean, is a continued 
6 tone} of a whitiſh hue7 and 
ſometvhat ſoft, containing ſhells atialogous to 


| bed of calcarcon 


ang in the 


in the Ciſterns, in the Catacombs of Aleks 
deia, and in the projecting ſhelves upen the 


mountain, in the latitade% 
materials with which Air eley is built. Ie is 


8 


vations” made by 


After having made th ir compatilon, we 
ac reason to'"ebiiclade that the! baſis 


gs: m 2D ; „(the oy = 


thoſe found in the two eighbo 
This ee werdble in the Pyramids, 


d. his ſtone is likewiſe to be found 


oaſt. We may alſo 0 obſerve 
Cairo, and the 


this calcareous None, in ſhort: which forms 


the immenſe quarries that extend from Saouadi : ; 


10 Minfalote; for the" ſpace'of'upx 
twenty f= leagues,” according to the teſ- 
ny of Father Sicard. That miſſionary 


— us, alſo,” that matble is found in the | 


OO Theſe ſhells conſiſt principally, of bin, yo te 


bivalves, and a ſpecies in the _ of lentils. | | See. 
Shaw's Travel. r E eg e et od 8 
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others © that” dome general | 
ideas can del acquired. best $13 av Henn 


rock on which they ne 
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valley of Carts(g), at the foot of the mountains 
bordering « on the Red ens" and inthe. moun- 
that place 20d eee are cherpeinelpil 5 
quarries of red. granite; but there muſt be 
others dower dong. 2 on e e 

4 two 


of it. Not far. e pre, ee | 
weſt, i is a quarry of ſerpeatine ſtque, employed 
in its native ſtate hy the inhabitants to make 
veſſels Which will ſtand the fire. And: in 
ws eee on the Red gea, was for 


r 1 


are: now loſt. Copper 0 eee 


4 

this country mentioned by the antienta· The 1 

b road fo duez is the part of it vhera the greateſt 0 
; quantity of hat are called Egyptian flint or 1 
pebbles, is fund, though the naue of r 
a calcareous ſtone,: hard and ſonbrous; there P 

_ likewiſe thoſe ſtones are found. ene t] 

their: form, —"_ been ee ift E 


2) See gang 5 Letter, vol 1. 'pige 437. 


1 The | former i is bre hol) with e and * 
1 times red. . 
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wood, Ra In fact, they do reſem 
flanting at the ends, and Full of f 
and mightcaf 


but chance throwing in my Oi confi- 


dente guage; of 92705 in the road af che 


ed thang and om: mie tha ar real 


9e 54 bes 199 fn 
| are a eee e objects 


they arp fiel in the deſart of Shayat, or 
eee the weſt of the Delta. 


Their bed is a ſort of natural trench, three or 
four leagues long, by A. quarter wide, the 


ape ban oozes. from, os carth/a-water 


retry of the great. heats eauſing this to eva- 
porate, there remains a bed of ſalt two feet 


thick, and yery bard, which. is We with 
e witli gs at 


1 ot ohn done 523 bee 9: 


i and ie pe ble af prodpring 0 IE 


: bars 


bottom of hich is Glid 1 bar, Ie is 


3 violet colour, which fills) the 
lake to the height of ſive or fix. feet: the 


%% Beds, chere o eee 
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n Thirty tholifine'* ee 
are rec a ih them evety 2 * 
jo — enon, which mene rn 
nätech Witk falt ie Comtfhem thrönghdüt 3 
 Bbype. In every rt "bf dt en Ugo x 
brackilh water is found; en da, 
marige falt, and à little nitre. Even when 
he gardens are overflowed, for the ke f 
witefing- ther" the ſurface * "of the gibund, 
after the , — nana Kb on the 
i fa. like chat of the whole cöftinent b 
Afries and Arabia; ſeems — com 
poſed: of ſalt, erte peut —_ THO! 
in then al er ler Fre hd reddiſh 
 petutiar to Africa, the earth 
rovgh which ch the Nile flows, 
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claſs. Its blackiſh *coldut;"its " ElaFey;" ces 
4 3 quality, --dembiiſtrate - its ſoreigri 
origin; and, in fact, it is brought by the 
river from the heart of Abyſſinia; as if Na- 
ture had determined artfully. to form an 
habitable Wand: in a d 40. Os the 
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light mud, Egypt never could have 
uced any thing; that alone ſeems to 
contain the feeds « vegetation, and fecun- 
dity: and theſe again are 8 to the river, 
by which it is 8 
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tence of Egypt depends upon the Nile; that 


alone provides for the greateſt neceſſity of 
animal life, the want of water, ſo frequently, 


and ſo diſtreſsfully, experienced in warm cli- 


mates. The Nile alone, without the aid of 
rain, every where ſupplies vegetation with 
moiſture, the earth, during the three 
months inundation, imbibing a ſufficient 
quantity of water for the reſt of the year. 
Were it not for this overflowing, only ly a very 
ſmall part of the country could be cultivated, 
and even that would require prodigious la- 


bour; it is with reaſon, therefore, it has been 


filed the ſource of plenty, of happineſs, and 
of life itſelf, Had Albuquerque, the Portu- 
gueſe, been able to execute his Proj ject, ; of 
turning its courſe from Ethiopia into the 
Red 


* 
oy 


* 


It is with nds T POR that the 
neren; have always profeſſed, and ſtill 


retain, a religious veneration for the Nile n; 5 


but an European muſt be pardoned, if, on 


hearing them boaſt its: beauty, he! ſmiles bat 


their f „ een Never. will theſe abies 


271K 


of F ee ee 1 pry limpid Reedy 
never, exceptfrom ſome extraordinary excite- 


ment,” will a ſwarthy Egyptian woman, drip- 
ing from theſe yellow and muddy waters, re- 


mind him of the bathing Naiads,.. For fix 


months of the year the water of the river is 


* , bent it muſt have dune de ſettle be- | 


v5 PE, 2 4 Fi. 18 * 


0 Ses Sarary's Last. 12 


(i They called it h, bleſſed, farreds and, onthe ap-- 1 


pearance of the new waters, that is, on the opening 


of the canals, mothers are ſeen pl unging their children; 


into the current, from A belief that theſe waters ie a 


purifying and divine virtue, ſuch as x the antients 
bated OOO: 1 


rw I 85 . — 


rover ND 14. 19: 


Mm this country; now-fo rich would 
havoits a ſavage: deſert, ſurrounded /by 
ſolitades If we reflect on the uſe man makes 
of his powers, we ſhall ſee little reaſon 
to rogret that g 229. gg him no 
85 Dei 3 4 e e ee 


? 
\ \ 1 


months which precede the inundation, redu- 


ed, becomes green, ſertid/ and full of watme, 
and it is neceſſary to have recourſe to that 
which has been before drawn, and preſerved 


in ciſterns. At all times, people of delicacy 
take care to perfume ity and _ it by 1 0 


ration fo) ii" hy $15} ih p RISEN 321 N 42 I > THER wh 
Travellers and nen bite inen 


ack on the Nile, and ite Phenomenag that 


. 
= ) Bitter _— are __ uſe of, for this 5 
with which the veſſel is rubbed, and the water then 
becomes really light and good; But nothing but thirſt, 
or prejudice, could: induce any perſon to give it the 
preference te. that of our fountains and large rivers, _ 
as the Seine, and the Loire. 7 he at 
(0 ) Earthen veſſels, unglazed, are kept care 4 ful fully in eyery 

apartment, from whence the water na Eine 

this tranſpiration produces the more coolneſs'in; Nees 
tian as it is, more. conſiderable 5, for: this: reaſon; theſe 
veſſels are. #56 ſuſpended in. paſſages where there are 
currents of air, and under-the ſhade of trees. In ſeveral 
parts of Syria they drink the water which has tranſ- 
pired; in Egypt they drink that which remains; beſides, 
in no country is ſo much water uſed. The firſt thing an 
Egyptian does, on entering his houſe, i is. to lay hold. of - 
the #olla, (the pitcher of water) and take a hearty draught 
of it; and, thanks to their perpetual perſpiratign, * 
| fee no inconvenience —_ the practice. 
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1 wa gat firſt inclined to \think the ſub-' 
ject exhauſted; but, as ideas vary reſpocting 
the moſt invarĩable facts; frequently, while 
there remains nothing new to fay, there is 
ſtill ſamething to correct; Such appears to 
me uo be the caſe, with ſome opinions 7 
M. Savary, in the Letters he has lately | 
publiſhed. The 'poſitions' he endeavours" to wo 
eſtabliſh (concerning the enlargement, and 8 
riſe of the Delta, are ſo different from the = 
concluſions I have dedueed from the facts, 
and authorities he quotes that I think it my | 
duty to ſubmit our contradictory opinions to 1 
the tribunal of the public. This diſcuffion { 
ſeems to me the more neceflary, as a reſidence 
of two'years, upon the ſpot, gives # weight 
to the teſtimony of NI. Savary, Which would ; 
ſoon become authority: let us ſtate the queſ- 
tions, and treat, in the firſt place, of the ex- 
tenſion, or enlargement of the Delta. e 
A Greek hiſtorian, to whom we are in- 
debted for almoſt all our knowledge of an- 
cient Egypt, and whoſe authority every days 
obſervation confirms, wrote thus, two-and- 
twenty centuries ago: © That part of Egypt 
_ «| frequented bythe Greeks, (the Delta) is an 


10 3 * the 7 of the river, as is all, 
0 . 1 | te the 


it 
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* e. en the er. of Plammeticus, 


| «the. n 


arſh) ee fits} banks 
4 « three days fail up the Nile p.. 
The reaſons. he alledges in ee this . 


aſſertion prove, that it was not founded on 


ptejudice. « In fact, adds he, the foil of 
Egypt, which is a black and fat mud, is 

a, abſolutely different, both from that f 
5e Africa, which is a red ſand,” and that of 
« Arabia, which is clayey and ſtoney.— This 


ec mud is brought. from Ethiopia, by the 


« Nile. And the ſhells found in the deſert 
10 ſufficiently prove that the ſea. ee 
« extended farther into the country.. 

In admitting this eneroachment of, the 
tiver, ſo conformable to probability, Hero- 
dotus has not determined its proportions. 


Theſe M. Savary has imagined himſelf able 
to ſupply; let us examine his reaſoning. 


-2# While it encreaſed in height, Egypt C). 


ſays he, augmented in length like wiſe; 


«<.to. prove which, among ſeveral facts which 
« hiſtory has preſerved, 1 ſhall ſelect only 
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Mileſtans,7with thirty dips,” landed at 
Cc "oh cmcuth:iaf-the: Bolbitine branch, at 


t preſent the branch of Roſetta. where they 
eee themſelhes, and built a city, 
which they called Metelis, (Strabo, lib. 17.) 
«now: named ; Faoiia, but which, in the 
Coptic vocabularies, is ſtill, called Meſſi. 
This city, which was formerly a ſea - port, 
ee; ſtands; at preſent, nine leagues from the 
« ſhore; which ſpace the Delta has length- 
| t ened. from the 780 of ae to -the 
«.:preſent.” - DV ORC ae 
Nothing ſo accurate oh fart pro as. 1 
deere 3 but, on recurring to the original, 
M. Savary's authority, we. find, that the 
principal fact is wanting; the following is 
a literal tranſlation of the text of Strabo r. 
Beyond the Bolbitine mouth, is a low, 
« « ſandy. cape, called the horn of the Lamb, 
«| which ſtretches pretty far (into the ſea) ; 
beyond that, the watch tower of Perſeus, 
and the wall of the Mileſſans; for the 
« Mileſians, in the reign; of Cyaxares, King 
«of the Madea, cotemporary with Pſamme- 
et ticus, King of Egypt, arriving at the Bol- 


7 r) Strabonia Geograph, Interp, Cafaubon, Edit. 1703, 


e's 74 p. 1153. 8 x | 
| C4 1 * bitine 
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« bitine- mouth, with chisty voſſel 


their name. Some time after, hauing ad- 


ef panced into the Saitio-Nome, and vun 


4+. quiſhed Indirys, in 4 nabal battle, they 


* founded! \thecit of mnie nnen e 
* as we enacts ide Sebenaytie 


. tmouth, © are — ere man is named 


© 6 ef ren 
Such is the PI of — ee 
the Milefians; no mention is made of Metelis, 
of which nat even the name is to be found 
in his whole work, Danville +) bas copied 
the Mileſians: and unleſs M. Savary can 


prove the identity of Motelis, and the Mile- 
ſian wall, by refearches made upon the ſpot, 


his conclufions ought not to be admitted. 

He is of opinion, too, that Homer aſſords 
bim à ſimilar teſtimony in thoſe paffages 
wherein he ſpeaks of the diſtance of the iſle 


of Pharos mg Bgypt 6% 15750 reader 
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bees the | 


in 40. 1705, p. 77. „ 
OW See BAT Letters, p. 17. | 
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, whether this is better founded: T 


which: beak: Icls brilliant; is more literal 
than any other, and our buſineſs is with 
| Makin Menelaus is made to ſpeak thus: 
In the Egyptian fea, oppoſite the Nile, 
| Sie eee iſland, called Pharos; diſ- 


et about as far as a veſſel can fail in one day 


% before the wind. and, ſoon after, Proteus 
lays t0 Menelaus : © Inflexible' Deſtiny does 
not We e to 2 me ali, gm 
150 cinta „ thi. iet eee rr eie, un- 
e blemiſhed hecatombe to the immortal.“ 
He ſaid, reſumes Menelaus, 7 and my 
heart was ſeized with grief and ſadneſo, 
. becauſe this God commanded me to return 
% into the river Egyptus, the _ to which: 
6 ig difficult and dangerous. 
From thefe' paſſages, and e 


Pharos, which, at preſent joins the main. 


land, wras at that time very remote from it; 


oY * 


the former, M. Savary would infer that 2 
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illand Ane ddes not mean itb difttiade dia the 
more oppoſite, as that traveller has tranſlated: 


him, but from the land of Egypt, and the 


river Nile. In the ſecond place, by a day's 
ſail, we muſt not underſtand the indefinite 
ſpace, which the veſſels, or, more properly 
ſpeaking, the boats, of the ancients could 
paſs through i in a day; the Greeks uſed this 


expreſſion to denote a certain fixed diſtanee of 
| five hundred and forty ſtadia. n I 7 I 
who clearly aſcertains this fact, gives us an 


example of it, when he ſays * the Nile 


has encroached upon the ſea the whole extent | 


of country for three days ſail up the river; 
and the ſixteen hundred and twenty ſtadia, 
ariſing from this computation, agree with the 
more accurate meaſure of fifteen hundred 
ſtadia, which he gives us; in another place, as 


the diſtance of Heliopolis from the ſea:. Now, 


taking, with Danville, the five hundred and 


forty ſtadia for twenty ſeven thouſand une 
or near half a degree y, we mall find this 


meaſure is the diſtance of the Pliaros from 
the Nile; it extends exactly to two: thirds of 
league above. Roſetta, ' a ſituation . we 


* Hood. lib. II. p. 106 1 197. 


M. 9. Tbis only 1, 300 . too much. hs 
have 


&. 5 N a 
4.3 2 ＋ 8 F. 2 2 3 
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havs! reaſon«t0 -placscihe'*eity; which give 
ada Bolbitine mouth; and it is re- 
markable that it Was this which the "Greeks 
frequenited;; and whers the Mileéſians landed, 
à century and a half after Homer. It is, 
therefore, far from being proved, that the 
increaſe of the Delta, or of the Continent, 
was ſorapid!as has been ĩmagined; and; if we 
were diſpᷣoſed to maintain it, we” ſhould- Nil 
have to: explain how this? ſhore, 'which has 
nof aimed half u Jeapabyifront! the day: of 
Alexander; thould have gained eleven in the 
far ſhorter: period from the Ae ot Mene- 
laus to: that: conqueror {2 7. e enn 
A more ſatisfactory ee of this en- 
Wenner might have been deduced from 
the dimenſions of Egypt, given by Hero- 
W doing da words. TERS . .- 
FFC 
1 Ie! may; be objected Bendl is not exact when | 
he fays the Pharos, was oppoſite. the Nile; but, in his 
excuſe, it may | be urged, that when be calls Egypt the 
ity of the world, he cannot mean to ſpeak With 
preciſion . In the ſecond place, the Canopic branch ran 
formerly by the lakes; opening itſelf a paſſage near Abou< 
Kir; and if, as the view of the country leads me to 
think, jt paſſed even to the weſt uf Aboukir, which muſt 
have been an iſland; Homer, might” 6p, wn: TO 
that the Pharos wapoppoſitethe Nite! „ 14 nb 


„ 66 breadth. 
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nn the A from 


* the Gulph of Plinthine, to the Lale Ser= 


«+: bonis, near Mount Caſius, is three thou- 


«+ ſand fix hundred ſtadis; andd its length, 
e from the ſea to H 
ae, ſtadia.“ 1 mive; ; Met4 e LETS 12111 


Let us confine ki —_ ray | 


ſure, which alone concerns the preſent. diſ- 
pute. Danville has proved, with that ſaga- 
eity ditch was | peculiar. to bim, that the 
ſtadium of Herodotus is equivalent: to be- 

' eween fifty and g- one French toiſes; and 
taking it at the latter, eſtimation, the ſiſteen 
hundred ſtadia are equal to ſeyenty - ſix thouſan 
toiſes, which, - after the rate of fifty-ſeven 
thouſand to a degree, gives one degree and 
near twenty minutes and a half. Now, from 
the aſtronomical obſervations of Mr. Niebuhr, 
who travelled for the King of Denmark, in 
- r761 {a}, the diſferenct of latitude between 
Heliopolis, (now called Mararea) and the 
ſea, being one degree twenty-nine minutes, 
at Damietta, and one degree twenty-four at 
ee ! is a e e on a nan 


(a) Se Travels in Aria, by C, Wiebe, in . 
tow. 1. which muſk be diſtinguiſticd wem the ä 
re by the ſames; 2 vol. in gb 


5 


| win born hundeed 


* 
1 TA, rr 42 2 r 
* A * . Mt 
5 7 . 
. Py - * « . cal he * - 

| * ” ates 

4 7 5 il % 
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toliy the bent Gor antivers 10 elefer Kos- thon- 
fand eight "Hur fidred! boißes "below" Roſetta 


4 toiſes wor that 
city: - le is true, that in meafuring imme- 
diately- on the map, che line" of the "hore 


will be found about | thret leagues higher "on 


the fide of Roſetta, and falls on D. 
itſelf, which is occaſioned by the angle pro- 
duced by the difference” of Iongitude. De 
in that caſe Bolbiti n, mentioned by 


dotus, is not within its "preſcribed limits > 


and, it is no longer true, that Buſtris (Abou- 
fir) was Htuated, as Herodotus has told 
us 620. in the middle of the Delta. It muſt 


not be denied that the relations of the ari- 
cients, and the knowledge we have of the 


A 


country, are not ſafficiently” pen exactly 


10 . the fa 
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5 Niebuhr relates A, ren 


Litinum, | 


er fe. Would. ben 


ground. ſhould be, dug into bot ſuch 5 


require means and raren en few 


ee W and A g. 


ere, un cn — — eyery 


day, Theſe are not pentirely owing, to the 


Nile and the ſea; the, wind ,itſelf. is; a very, 


powerfulagent,,; which ſometimes ch ks up, 
the canals, and drives back the river, as it 


has done at the Canopic branch; At others, 
it amaſſes the ſand, and buries the ruins, ſo 


that their v very remembrance, is loſt. eds. h 
kable; inſtance. 

this... While he h at Roſetta, in - 
he diſcovered by. chance, under the ſandy 
hillocks to the ſouthward « of that city, ſeveral 
ancient ruins, and, among others, twenty 
fine marble columns of Grecian workman thip,. 
without. being , able; to learn any tradition 


even of the name of the place 4%. T his 
appears to me to have been the caſe with the 


(c. See Voyage Pittoreſque de la Grece, tom 2. _ 
(d) This ſituation *Agrees very well with that of Bol- 


whole c 


%"” 


| Abel of the a ; 


. — frequently buries the eee 


EG r. 


ö 


jacent, deſert. This tract, 
formerly. interſected by large canals, and 
| 1 with nne preſents nothing. but © bile 


ps * eee, ev 


trees ; wherefore, notwithſtanding the labours 
of Danville, we cannot be certain he is = 
in; the ene he. has een to ſeveral 
een e nn Dro vaaien 
NM. Savaryh been much more e exactin what 
heh as cited concerning one of the no. 
the Nile has undergone e, by which 


it appears, chat river formerly flowed, entirely 


through, Lybia, to the ſouth of Memphis. 
But the relation of Herodotus himſelf, on 
whoſe authority this depends, is not witho 


difficulties. When that. hiſtorian, . therefor 


aſſerts, after the Prieſts... of Heliopolis, that 
Menes, the firſt king of Egypt, dammed up 
the elbow, formed by the river, two leagues 
and a quarter (one hundred ſtadia) above 
Memphis H, and dug a new channel, to the 


eaſtward of that city, does it not follow 


that Memphis was at ooh: time e in 


"043 Lertir i. p. 12. Bo. UNI 
1 Herodot. ii. lib. . | 1 
"PM 1 8 a barren 
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ſeems. the more probable, I: 


* 


rre | deſert, far diſtant From! any water? 
w able is fuck ati hypotheſis! 
Dan we uteraly believe in "thee" Hiirnefſe 
works of Menes, Who is ſuppoſed d 
founded a city which is mentioned ab 
before his time; ho is wroteon 


dug canals and lakes, thrown” bridges over 
w and erected palaces, towers" and tem · 


3 4 14 


ples; and all this in the earfieſt age of the 


nation, and the infancy of alf the arts? Is 

not this Menes himſelf an hiſtorical: chi- 
mere, and are not all the relations of tlie 
prieſts, concerning this remote aritiquity, 
wholly mythologieal?"'I am indfnedto think, 


therefore, that the turning tho cburſe of the 
Nile, by Menes, was no more than 2 divers 
ion of ſome ſmaller" branch, to incre 


| the 
inundation of the Delta; and this -cofjetture 


this 


ſtanding the teſtimony” of 


part of che valley, ſeen from . pe. 


preſents nothing which could have been an 
obſtruction to the courſe of the river.. Be- 
fides, I cannot but chink that M. Savary 


preſumes too much, when he makes the 


great channel, called babr bels ma, or river 


without water, terminate at the mound 
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-before-meritioned, above Memphis and up- 
poſes it to la e ancient bed of the 


Nile. Every traveller, cited by Danville, 


. that ö ae at the Lake! of Fay- 


continuation if). To have'provedithis'poſt | 
tion, he ſhould have viſited the places tliem- 


ſelves, and 1 never heard, at Cairo, that M. 


Savary advanced farther to the ſouthward, 


than the Pyramids of Djiza. The formation 
of the Delta, which he deduces from this 
alteration, is equally repugnant to proba- 
bility; for, in this ſudden change; why ſhould 
we imagine, the enormous weight of the 


* waters, diſcharging. themſelves into this 


« gulph {4}, would repel thoſe of the ſea?” 
The. meeting of two' maſſes of fluid pro- 


duces nothing but a mixture, from which a 


common level ſoon reſults; if we imagine 
the water increaſed, we can only expect 
that more land will be ant It, is mow. 


(a) In fact, we - ſhall be more is from. an, in- 
ſpection of the map, to believe that this was the ancient 
courſe of the river: as for the petrefactions of maſts and 
whole veſſels, mentioned by Father Sicard, theſe, to gain 


_ eredit,. ought. to he atteſted by more 9 tra · 


vellers than that miſſionary. 
Letters on Egypt, vol, I. page 13. 
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ere is — — 


of Weh VII Savary has avalled himſelf to 


draw certain poſitive boncluions; "the" fol- 
lowing is his reaſbning: eee 


In the time of Mets, h ed five 


“ hundred years before — (a) 
„eight cubits were f n 
„ whode Delta {Herodet. 15. 24) Aden 
<« were neceſſary in the age of Herodotus ; 
e under the Roman empire, ſixteen; under 
« the Arabs, ſeventeen : eighteen cubits is 
« the ſtandard of abundance at this day ; and 
the Nile ſometithes riſes to two-and- twenty. 
“ *Fhits, in the ſpace” of 3284 years, "we 
« ſee the Delta has riſen fourteen cubits.” 
True, if we admit the facts as they are 
ſtated}; TY on 4 careful examination, we 
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% Mcaris, the Nile m r if it 


From Herodotus to the year! 1: 


In the time of, Herodotus, fxteen cubits 
| wer e neces 4 at! leaſt teen. * ee, | 


| ſhall find circumſtances which invalidate both 


the _— and men, e, us mn 


e The en priefts,”. | 
thor 760, > report that in the 


| 8 eight cubits. At preſent it does 
©, not overflow it unleſs it attain; ſixteen, or 
-. at- leaſt — . from. the death of 


£67 Mg pot ae erz SH 4 87 
Let us calculate from theſe e 
From Meris; to. Herddotus: - 900: years, 
77. bon Beit 
wt] O thouſand two hundred and ine ulis 
een or if Sense - 4% 5 
ELICIT 0 2 n 1 V? rr 
180 bre . * ara 3.140% 8 | 
Why. this r Fa, of e andred, nd 
forty-four years, excels, in; the calculation. 
M. Savary I. Why dees he ys. other, pum 
than thoſe of his author ? But let us, 6 
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his! * n and fix- 
| teen are invariably the meaſur . 
Before the time of ne om Stra- 
” bk * plenty was not known in the Del - 
< ta unleſs the Nile roſe to fourteen li, 
«But this Governor, obtaining by art what 
nature denied, under his prefectute, plenty 
«© has been known at twelve. The Arabs tell 
us the ſame. A book in Arabic ſtill exiſts, 
which contains a table of all the riſings of the 
Nile, from the firſt year of the Hegira (A. D. 
622), down to the yeat 855, (A. D. 247) 
and this work aſcertains that; in the lateſt times, | 
as often as the Nile has fourteen cubits depth 
in its channel, there is a harveſt ſufficient for 
the year; chat, if it reaches ſixteen, there is 
ſufficient for two years; but when it falls 
ſhort of fourteen, or exceeds eighteen, there 
is famine; which correſponds exactly with 
the account of Herodotus. The book I quote 
is Arabic, but its contents are in every one's 
hands, who chooſes to conſult the word Ne 
in the Bibliotheque Orientale of D Herbelot, 
or the Extracts from e in m 
Shaw's. Ok. G 2 80 


wt T5 17. | 5 
'D 3 80 Nor 


8 4 nen TEM 1 


Delores Danville, | and Ma Balli e pre 
that the Egyptian enhit, being anvariat 
twenty-four digits, is equal to twenty and a 
half French inches di; and the preſent cubit; 
called Draa maſri, is agr. divided inte 
twenty-Goat ere amounts. to t . 
wich which. the rind: the ö ile i is da 
ere, e e Uteration 
not omit e! 


e Nile 44 got at⸗ 
one was anxious ta N ſaflicions. : 
< viſion for the yeat, which. er ae great 
40 beam. Complaints of this were 
to the Calif Omar, who gave orders 
*120 Aitizon toi: enquire into the matter and 
e he reported as follows: Having made 
the reſearches you commanded, we have 
I found that hen the ile "riſes. uo fourteen 


| ( I 328 3 vera IX them ich a ied T 9 8 8 
Aundard fort of copper; but J found they all varied from 
one to three lines. The Draa flambouli is of benty-eight 
digits, or twenty-four inches, n one Hine. 
| n & « colts, 
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#-qubits, it produces a ſufficient harveſt for 
„the year; when it attains fixteen cubits, 1 
<. e have plenty; but that at twelve and Wl 
< eighteen dearth enſues. We alſo find that ] 
the cuſtom of making known the height 
te of the waters by proclamation, ĩs produ- 
<< tive of many irregularities, * is muy 
_ © diſadvantageous to commerce 
Omar, to remedy this abuſe, was Pollibliy 
clined to aboliſh theſe proclamations; but 
that not being practicable, he deviſed an ex: 
pedient, ſuggeſted by Aboutaaleb, to produce 
the ſame effect. Until then the meaſuring | 
ednet, called the NMilameter fe), had ben 
ivided into cubits of twenty-four. digits 
8 Omar ordered this to be deſtroyed, and 
cabſizoring another in its place, which he 
etected in the iſland of Raouda, he com- 
manded that the twelve lower cubits ſhould 
conſiſt of twenty · eight digits, inſtead of twen - 
ty- four, while the upper remained of the 
uſual number; hence, when the riſe of the 
Nile appeared, by the column, to be twelve 
cubits, it was really fourteen; for theſe twelve 


cad wing each four. Sg eaaonge there 
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ahi * ee thera - fourteen cubite, 
the meaſure of a ſufficient harveſt,” were 
claimed, the inundation was really at the 
height for plenty, and the multitude, e 
eaſily deceived” by words, never ſuſpected the 
impoſition. But this alteration could” not 
eſcape the Arabian hiſtorians, who tell us 
the columns of the Said, or Upper Egypt, 
- eontinued to be divided by twenty- four di- 
gits; that the height of eighteen cubits (old 
ſtyle), was always injurious; and that nine- 
wer was vefy rare, and almoſt a prodigy (H. 
Nothing therefore is leſs certain than the 
progreſſive changes here alled ged, and which 
are rendered improbable by a known fact, 
which is, that in the long period of eighteen 
centuries, the riſe of the Nile never varied. 
Ho does it happen then that it is fo different 
at preſent? en it * . dee 
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W771 Doftar 3 W = Pres We an 
on the Nile, has entirely miſtaken the meaning of the 
text of Kalkaſendas; from an obſcure paſſage” he has 
been led to conclude, that the Nilometer, in the time of | 
Omar, was only twelve cubits, and this error has r 2 
into a numbe: of falſe e ee N 12 , vol. 1 
% 9 5 Ac 1 AA F 


E od | $6 3 | from | 


year one thouſand four hundred and ſeventy- 
three? This problem is, in my opinion, eaſy 


of ſolution ; not from "phyſical changes, but 
from other circumſtances. It is not the Nile 


but the column and meaſures which have va 


ried. The myſtery i in which the Mekias is en- 


E velof ed by the Turks, has prevented the greatet 

part of travellers from diſcovering the truth; 
but Pococke, who: bbtained 1 fight of it in 
1739, relates that the ſealeof cubits was inaccu- 


rate and unequal.” "He even obſerves it appear- | 


ed to him to be new, à circumſtance which 
may lead us to imagine the Turks, in imitation 


of Omar, have made ſome recent alteration. 


In ſhort, there is a fact which removes every 
doubt, for M. Niebuhr (8). whom the 


world will not eafily ſuſpect of falſehood or 


miſtake, having meaſured, in 1762, the marks 
of the inundation, on a wall at Djiza (Giza), 
found that, on the firſt of June, the Nile had 


fallen twenty- four French feet. But twenty 
four- feet, reduced to cubits, at the rate of 


twenty inches and a half each, give preciſely 
ON cubits one inch. It is true yur yh 


n Wt 5 e 443 et 
0 Fame m Arabic, un L p. 102. 


3 * 
bes 5 | c 


from fifreen'to Hagen cubits; =_ the | 
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{till remains. eighteen days decreaſe; but by 
eſtimating that at half a cubit, a reeable to 
what has been obſerved by Pococke (4), we 
baye only fourteen gubits and a half, which 
correſponds ; vith, the antient Gen 
lation. e nd 
There is another 1 of M. Sevary' s 
7 which, likewiſe, I cannot ſubſcribe vighout 
reſtriction.— ag] Since. T have been in Egypt. 
| fays, he, Letter I. p. 15, © I have twice 
« made the tour. of the Delta; I have even 
4 croſſed it by the canal of Menpuf. The 
« river, though full to the, brim, in the great, 
= branches of Roſetta, and Damietta, and 
« . thoſe which run through the interior parts 
| 6 of the country 4 _only overſowed the 
« land where. it lay low, or where banks had 
<« been raiſed. to ſtop its Waters, and throw 
« them over the rice fields. Hence he 
concludes, 77 that; the preſent poſition of the 
&« Delta. is the beſt poſlible for agriculture ; 
cc  fince, c ceaſing to be overflowed, this iſland 
« bas a yearly gain of the three months dur- 


7% The ryth of May, eleven piles r babJ er the 
column were above! the water, and the 2d of June eleven 
and a half: in ſeventeen days therefore there was a dif- 
ference of half a xubit : Pau Travels, vol. I. p. 256. 
1 | TT 1 95 oy ing 
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ne Which the Thebais is inundated.” 
It ant be confeſſed that nothing can be 
extraordinary than this gain. If the 
Delta Nun gained by being no longer over- 
flowed, why was the inundation at all times 
e the banks. But the Delta muſt not be 
compared to the marſhes of the Seine. The 
water is only on a level with the land towards 
the ſea 3 every Where elſe it: is below the 
level. d the ſhore riſes as you aſcend the . 
river. In ſhort, if I may give. my teſtimony, 
I muſt declare that, when I went from Cairo 
to Roſetta, by the canal of Menouf, I obſerved, 
on the ath, zyth, and 28th-of | September, 
1783; that, notwithſtanding the waters had de- 
IN. of afortnight, the country was | 
ſtill partly under water, and ſtill diſcovered, 
thmplores laben thhargrhfthoins dation, 
What M. Savary obſetved can therefore only 
be attributed to an indifferent inundation; 
nor ought we to imagine, either that the 
riing has changed the ſtate of the Delta 05 95 


% del. the Fe aan e can, a no water but 


3 _ 7 80 * 


1 i 5 Thoted of ch river 40 has rin li cre t of 
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5 what is procured by artific ial f vids; 
f _ as inſufficient (4%. | 
It now remains for us to ee ae, 

4 ficulty of the eight cubits in the time of Mœ- 


from cxuſes of the ſame nature. It appears 
that, ſubſequent to this Prince, an alteration 


conjecture is the more probable ſince, in the 


tween” Aſduan and "the fea. 1 Seſoſtris neo 


Müde ran wie diviſion ſabiſted till the 
reign of Pſammeticus. Such a-change in the 


character of Seſoſtris, who effected a 
revolution in the government, eſtabliſned new 


HET) 1321 Ka. 


with the land 3 but in the upper Delta, it is neceſſary to 
apply chain - buckets to the wheels, or raiſe the water by 


laborious —_ Hens no great effect. 


ris; and I cannot help thinking this ariſes 


took place in the meaſures of the country, 
and one cubit was made into two. This 


time of Meœris, Egypt was not united into 
cue e kingdom ; there were at leaſt three be- 


meaſures of Egypt accords perfectly with the 


1 n a ou TOI Hae we nm 


means 4 fingle wheels "becauſe the water is on a level - 


moveable pumps. There is a great number on the road 
from Roſetta to Cairo, and it is ſufficiently, . 8 


GS. ; 
4% - 1 
5 8 5 2 7 an 
* _ - 
. N pg 1 ” 
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 and:cauſeways, on which to build villages; and 


towyns, and dug ſo great a number of canals, 
3 nden er kenden Hui that the Egyp- 
 tians-laid-.afide uüng waggons, which they 
had hg then employed. ritt . e TS 
It will be proper likepiſe 
the degrees, of inundatio — not the ſume 
through all Egypt: On the contrary, a gra- 
aal -« 1 ., obtains asg the river ap- 
proac es the ſea... At Aſouan (Syene), the 
dee eee e 


9 + 
„  ..Sd 


at this latter. cy. is. twentys ſeyen feet, 


it is ſcarcely; four at Roſetta and Damietta. 
The reaſon of this is, that beſides the quantity 


of water abſorbed by the grounds, as it flows, 
the river, confined in one ſingle bed, and 
within a narrow. valley, riſes. higher in the 


been eee it has paſſed 
ing no Jonger een . the 


* 8 


ak {+ — 2 #2: | 7 . 
Lai. . i _ 3 * +, 729 4 


a) ns, ub. 2. 3 Tis circum nce 1 ly 
enibatraſſed our modern chronologiſts, 55 place Sefoſtris 
before Moſes, in whoſe time w > Hill ſubfiſted in 


Egypt; but it is not the fault of Herodotus if his ſyſtem 


of Ng th, the 222 of al ma] * not been un- 
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nt u dla & — ag Ct . Vary K m de: 
nying the fact to be well foutided 3" it is 10 
plain frem reaſon, and an examination of the 
edöntry. The riſe of the ground appears to me 
ſtrate by an obſervation on which lttle 
ſtreſs has been laid. In going from Roſetta 
to Care, when tlie waters are loc, as in the 
month of March, We may remark, as ve 8⁰ 
up” the" river,” that the ſhore” iſes * radualt 
feet at Roſetta, it overflows” f 
o fe. Nor- wy r gl this b. 
we may dees the proof of an incteaſe by 
ſediment; for the layer of mud being in pro- | 
ee to the. thickneſs. of ae. ſheets of 


& 
2. * 
e + 


"(= 7 It 3 be curious t aſcertain | in what t propor- 
tion it continues up t to Aſouan. Some Copts whom 1 
have interrogated on the fubject, aſſured me that it wgs 
much 11 * all the Said than at Cairo. 4 : 


water 
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water by vchich it is depofited; muſt be more 
or leſs conſiderable as theſe are of à greater 
2 leſs: depth, and we habe ſeen that the 
like gradation 1s: obſervable: from: AN ; 
the ſea .. nan 155 Af . cal das ae 
On the other band, e . 
Delta manifeſts itſelf in a ſtriking manner; 
by the furm of Egypt, along the Mediter- 
ranean. When we conſider its figure on the 
map, we perceive, that the country, which is 
in the line of the river, and evidently formed 
of foreign materials, has aſſumed a ſemi-cir= 
cular- ſhape; and that the ſhores of: Arabia | 
and Africa; on each ſide, havei a direction 
towards the 2bottom--of the · Delta, hie 
manifeſtly diſcovers this country was for 
e erde that, im times has been filled 
21873 dns Ann QI). 2906 Jr Bed 15 5x 
This aceumul⸗ on in bommon to all:rivers} 
aki td accourited for in the fame manner 
in all: che rain water, and che uo, deſcenn ding 
from the mauntains into; the vallies, | burry 
inceſſantly: along with them the earth "they 
waſh' away in their deſcent. The heavier 
parts, ſuch: as pebbles and ſunds, ſoon top, 
unleſs forced along by a rapid current. But 


when the waters meet * with a fine and 
Y 153567 > | — £ . light 
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6 
"th: the greateſt facility. The Nile-meeting 
with ſuch a kind of earth, in Abyſſinia, and 
the: interior parts of Africa; its: Waters: are 


loaded. and its bed filled with itz nay, it is 


frequently: fo embarraſſed with: thiz:ſediment, 
as to be ſtraigthened in its courſe. But, 
_ wheh: the inundation reſtores to it its natural 
energy, it drives the mud chat has accumu- 
lated towards the ſea; at the ſame time that 
it brings down more for the enſuing ſeaſon ; 
and this, arrived at its mouth, heaps up, and 
forms. ſhoals, where the declivity does. not 
allo | ſufficient action to the current, and 
where the ſea produces an equilibrium of 
reſiſtance. The ſtagnation, „which follows, 
occaſions: the groſſer particles which till 
then had floated, to fink, and this takes 
place more particular y in thoſe places where 
there is leaſt motion, as toward the ſhores, 
till the ſides become gradually enriched by 
the ſpoils of the upper country, and of the 
Delta itſelf; for, if the Nile takes from Abyſ⸗ 


nia, to give to the Thebais, it likewiſe takes 


from the Thebais to give to the Delta; and from 
the Delta to catry to the ſea. Wherever 
its waters * 2 current, it deſpoils the ſame 

| e 
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betty ie. entiches. As we aſcend toward 
Cairo, the river is low, we may 


and crumbling in large flakes. The Nile, 
which undermines them, depriving their 


light earth of ſupport, it falls into the bed af 


idee river, for when the water is high, the 
earth imbibes it; and when the ſun and 
drought return, cracks and moulders away in 
great flakes, which are hurtied along by the 
— Thus ate ſeveral canals chaaked up, 
and others enlarged, while the bed of the 


mean that which runs from Nadir to the 


branch af Damictta. This canal, at firſt dug 


"= 


pe of u 3 rn 


— and /w hich is Glling EPL Faſt 
that if it be not ſpeedi ly cleanſed, it will ſoon 
become firm ground : the reaſon of this is, 
that the river tends perpetually to the right 
line, in which it has the greateſt force; Where- 
fore it has preferred the Bolbitine, which 
vas at firſt but an VI A , to gin 
Ws Na 2 n). e 
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: ver. 1. 


obſerue o nth ſide the banks worn fteep, - 
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From this mechaniſm of the river, it fur - 
ther reſults that the principal encroachment 
muſt be formed in the line of the moſt con- 
ſiderable mouths, and of the ſtrongeſt cur- 
rent; and the aſpect of the country is con- 
fotmable with this theory. If we caſt our 
eye on the map, we ſhall perceive that the 
projection of the lands is chiefly in the direc- 
tion of the branches of Roſetta and Damietta. 
The lateral and intermediate country con- 
tinues to be lakes and moraſſes unſeparated, 
between the Continent and the ſea, becauſe 
the ſmall canals, which terminate there, have 
been able to produce only an imperfect accu - 
mulation; for this mud and ſediment cauſe a 
very flow. riſe: nor would this indeed ever 
ſuffice to elevate them above the water, with- 
out the addition of a more powerful agent, 
which is tlie ſea, that perpetually raiſes the 
level of the low banks above its own waters. 
For the waves, beating on the ſhore, repel 
the ſand and mud which they meet; their 
daſhing afterwards accumulates that ſlender 
bank, and gives it an elevation which it never 
would have attained: in ſtill waters. The 
truth of this is manifeſt to every perſon who 
walks on the edge of the ſea, on a low and 

ONS ſhore ; but the fea muſt have no 
| , current 


8 rere ap SYRIA. on 
current on the beach: for if it loſes in thoſe: 


rts where it is in eddy, it gains in thoſe 


where it is in motion. When the ſhoals are 


at length formed on the level of the water, 


human induſtry ſoon endeavours their im- 
provement. But inſtead of ſaying it raiſes 


their lex 


above the water, we ought to ſay; 


it-fioks the level of the water, ſince the canals 


which are excavated collect, in narrow: chan 


nels, thoſe waters which were f * over a 
great extent of ground o. e 
There remain eee many obſer 


rations to 0 or to engere in this coun- 


tended with: great aifficultivs, 1 Py overcome 
which, much time, expence, and addreſs are. 
neceſſary; and in many reſpects, the acceſſary 
obſtacles are even more inſuperable than the 
fundamental. Baron de Tott experienced 
the truth of this very lately, with reſpect to 

the Nilometer. In vain did he endeavour to 
f leinen the ene in vain x did . give 


7 The ER aacber” of 35 may be . — 
of variation in the degrees of the inundation; for if 
there be many, and thoſe deep ones, the water will run 
off quicker, and riſe leſs ; if there be n and thoſe. 
wes! the . will happen. 
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deſigns on their cout 
of the Ruſſians, added to popular preju- 


generally believed, at this moment, throu 
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as ſequins to the cryers; in order to 
obtaln the tri 

on tradictory reports proyed either their de. 
ere 


e heights of ehe Nile; their 


ir univerſal ignorance. It will be 

obſerved, perhaps, that meafüring columns 
might be er=&ed in private houſes; but ſuch 
experiments, ſimple in theory, are impoſfible 


in practice: they would expoſe to t6o ſerious 
j wor og uc _ rare hach kts 1⁰ of 2 


e | They are — we ham for 80 
airy; and che inraßons 


dibe, ſtrengthens their ſuſpicions. It is 


out their empire, that the prediQed hour is 
artived; when tlie power and religion of the 
Muſſulmen are about to be deſtroyed, and 
that the Ye//oto King is coming to eſtabliſh 
geg cee b ary bee. OY u is rims tt - 

* pak Hightly o over ib ſrafon; 18 0 Ls the 


inundation, which is ſo well known; its 
12 3 1 CCC FCC = I 8 
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) It is fixed preciſely to the xgth of June; but it 
would be difficult to determine the Ann of it fo 
exatly as the 8 with tide! {tines 2% ny 
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infer ble inercaſe; anke che ſuddert ſwel⸗ 


bog of our: kivers; its divepſities, according 
Which it is ſometimes foeble, ſometimes 


Rrong;oand: ſometimes" even entirely failsz\-a 
very: are caſe, but of | which two or three 15 


inſtances have happened. All theſe particulars 


ate too well known to be repeated; it is - 


knows likewiſe that the cauſes of this phæ- 
nomenon, which were an enigma to the 
anciente 70, are no longer ſo to the Eu- 
ropeats Since: traveller: have informed 
Fl | that Al ni and the 2 part 


of Afticdg are deluged wich train in May, 


June, and July, they have, with reaſon, con- 
cluded, that it muſt he theſe rains, which, 


by the ſituation of the country, abounding 


with a thouſand rivers, collect together in the 
ſame valley, direct their courſe to diſtant 
ſhores, and preſent the ſtu pendous fight 
of a maſs of water, which employs three 
months in draining off. We leave to Grecian 
naturaliſts their action of the northerly or 
Eteſian winds, which, by a pretended preſſure, 
ſtayed the _ of the river; * is aſtoniſhing 


00 Diuoceitns, however, "had con njeftured! the true 


as See Diodorus Siculus, lib. Iz. 


. 5 
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| | that even they ſhould ever have admitted this 
| tion, for the wind, acting only on the 
g | furface-.of the water, can never prevent the 

| inferior maſs, from obeying the laws of gra- 

1 vity. In vain have ſome moderns alledged 

S . tha; example of the Mediterranean, which, 

3 from the continuance of eaſterly winds, leaves 

[ the coaſt of Syria, a; foot, or a foot.and a 

ll | Half, to gain as much on thoſe of Spain and 

bo! 

il Provence, on which; weſterly Winds have 

yreffect; there is no cmpariſon to 

be made between a'ſea without declivity, and 

| a river; between the vaſt ſurface of. the Me· 

h | | diterrancan, and that of the Nile; between 

=. feet and ncb 5 
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ſtated. periods every year, anſwer a more cer- 
tain and effectual purpoſe; that of carrying 
into Abyſſinia a prodigious quantity of clouds. 
From the month of April to July we ſee 
theſe inceflantly aſcending. towards the ſouth, 
and might be ſometimes tempted to expect 
rain from them ; but this parched country re- 
queſts in vain. Gam, thema benefaction which 
is to return upon it under a different form. 
Never. does it rain in the Delta in ſummer, 
and but rarely, and in ſmall quantities, dur- 
ing the whole courſe of the year. The year. 
1761, obſerved by M. Niebuhr, was an ex- 
traordinary. caſe, which is {till frequent] y 
mentioned. The accidents occaſioned by the 
rains in Lower Egypt, in which a number of 
villages, built with earth, crumbled to pieces, 
afford a ſofficient proof that this abondance 
of water is there looked upon as very rare. 
It muſt. be obſerved, em that it rains 


7 
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Nill leſs as you aſcend towards the OT 
Thus, rain is more bee at Alexandria 
and Roſetta than .at Cairo, and at Cairo 
than at Miniah, and is almoſt a prodigy. 
| at Djirdj⸗ . As for us, the inhabitants 
of humid countries, we cannot conceive. how 
| it i is 'poffible for a cbUntry to fubfift withott 
rain (a); bot in Egypt, beſides "the quantity | 
of water "which the earth imbibes ut the 
inunda ation, the dews which Tall in che 
famimer might ſuffice for vegethtibn, The 
| Melons, cafled Paſtekes, afford a remarkable 
proof of this; for though they ae fre⸗ 
| quently nothing under them bur a dry duſt, 
yet their leaves are always freſn. Theſe dews, 
as well as the raitis, are more copicus towards 
the ſea, and leſs confiderable in proportion to 
their diſtance from it; but differ from them 
2 by being more -abtindarit in ſummer thin in 
winter. At Alexandria, after funfet, in the 
mon thef A pril. the clothes eee the ur, 
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{a a ner un Ache in Bayh u Menke . 
is a general joy umong the prople: they ulamble tage- 
—— the. ſtreets, they Ting, are all in motion, and 


ſhout, 3a allah / qa meh Ait is wr e 16 
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| . them can Fackad 
nad. Like the rains, again, theſe dews aro 
mareor jeſs: heavy, according to the prevailing 
wind. Thei@uthetly and ahe ſouth ; caſterly pro- 
| duce none the aorth wind agrcatdealpandthe 
veſtetiy ſtill more. Theſe yarietievare-catily! 
explained,.by.obſerving that che tie nr 
oed from the deſerts uf Africa and Arabia. 
wich affurd not a drop uf water: that the 
northeelyapd wetterly winds, on the contrary 
convey. over Egypt the vapones fram the M. 
| ditefranean;. wich che firſt cruſſes, and the 
' other traverſes lengthwrays. I find, even, on 


comparing my. obſorvations an thĩs ſubject in 


Provence, In Syria, and iv Egypt, with thoſe 
of M. Niebuhr in Arabia and at Bombay, 
that this relative puſmiom of the (cas an cons | 
tinonts as the cauſe of ſhe variaus qualities af 
one and the ſame wind, ' which - produges 
rain. in one country, while it is invatiably 
| ther ; a remark which deranges 
not a little the 5 of both angient and 
adern + Bapoe annoy of | 
. . no leſe a 
is th periodical act r each wind, and its 
g r 4 to ſpeak. to certain Jean 


ſons 
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Sn k ce pet Egypt and nn is . 
this reſpect, a regularity worthy of attention. 
. Egypt, -when the. ſun approaches the 
tropic. of Cancer, the winds, which before 
ble w from the eaſt, change to the north, and 
become conſtant in that point. In June chey 
always blow from the north and north - weſt 3 
this, therefore, is the proper ſeaſon for going 
upithe Levant, and a veſſel may expect to an- 
chor in Cyprus, or at Alexander adde four- 
teenth, nay, ſometimes the eleventh. day, af- 
ter her departure from Marſeilles. The 
winds continue northerly in July, but vary 
ſometimes toward the .weſt, and ſometimes 
toward the eaſt. About the end of July. 
during all the month of Auguſt, and half of 
September, they remain conſtantlyi in the north, 
and are moderate; briſker-in the day; however, 
and tveaker at night. At this period an uni- 
verſal calm reigns on the Mediterranean, ſo 
chat ſnrips would be W or TONE a in 
ener to France. ie 26. 
Towards the end of 8 the 
ſun repaſſes the line, the winds return to the 
eaſt; and, though not fixed, blow. more re- 
gularly from that than any other point, 


except the north. Veſſels avail themſelves 
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of this ſeaſon, which laſts all October and 
part of November, to return to Europe; and 
the run to Marſeilles is from thirty to five- 
and thirty days. | As the ſun approaches, the 
other tropic, the winds become, more variable 
and more tempeſtuousʒ they moſt uſually 
blow from the north, the north-weſt, and 
veſt, in which points they continue during 
the months of December, January, and F. e- 
bruary, Which! is the winter ſeaſon in Egypt, as 
well as with us. The vapours of the Medi- 
terranean, condenſed by ; the coldneſs of the 
atmoſphere, deſcend in miſts and rains. " fo 
wards. the. end of F 'ebruary and. in. March, 
when. the- ſun returns towards the equator, 
the winds. are more frequently ſoutherly than 
at any other ſeaſon. During this laſt month, 
and that of April, the ſouth-caſterly, ſouth, 


and ſouth-weſterly winds prevail; and at. 


times the weſt, north, and-eaſt ; the latter of 

which becomes the moſt prevalent about the 
end of April; and during May it divides with 
the north the empite of the ſea, and renders 
the paſſage to France Kill. wore K 
| e at e arg a * rt 
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"The / Gather 0. winds, 15 which 1 Hare 
0 een ſpea ing, are hows in Eg pt by the 
| general name of winds. of / 76 ys) Yr 
| Knot that they laſt fifty days without intermiſ- 
fon, but becauſe they prevail more  frequent- 
ty in the fifty days preceding and followi 
the ec quinox. "Travellers. have. montane 
them Aber the denotpination of Pt ano 
winds [1 995 ; or, more ForreQly, hot _ winds of 
the Herti. Such, in fact, is heit . 
and their heat i 18 ſomeſumes' ſo. exceſſive, at 
ir is difficult. to form any idea "of i Its violence 
without having experienced it; bat it may 
tis compared tothe heat of alarge oyen at the 
moment of drawing out the bread... When 


* 


theſe e begin to. bl OY. the. 135 

(.. "RE Arabic, . bus he 1 repreſents the Spanif 
15 or the German cb. 37 ieee 3111 * 

10 The Arabs ee deten call chew forms or poi- 
1805 ; and the Turks pamela, or wind of Syria, from 
which is formed the Samzel wind. Baron de Tott trapſ- 
Jates this word the wind of Damaſeus which is the capital 
of Syria, See alſo Note {eX te Chapter I. of ouf authoræ 
account of Syria, where el Sham is ſaid to be the Arabic 


1 ol the city. of Damaſcus, T7. 
Fog aſumes 


10. 
rr any 8YRTYA @ if 


allume an alarming” aſpeR. ' The y n 3 
other times ſo elear, in this climate, Wee 1 | 
darle and heavy, the'ſuh Toſes" his ſplendeur; "2 
and appears of a" violet colour. The air 
is not cleudy, but grey and thick, and || 
is, in fag; flled"with an extremely ſubtle 
duſt, Which penetrates every where. This 
wind, always light and rapid, is not at firſt 
remarkably het, but it nereaſes in heat in 
proportion as it continues. All animated 
bodies Won diſcover it, by the ehange it pro- 
duces in them. The lungs, which à too ra- 
refied air no longer expands, are contracted, 
and become painful. Reſpiration is ſhort and 
diffeult, the ſkin parched and dry, and the 
body eonſutned by an intetnal heat. In vain 
is recourſe had' to large draughts ef water; 
nothing can reſtore perſpiration. In vain is 
coolneſs fonght for; alk bodies in which it is = 
uſual to find it, deceive the hand that touches | 
mem. Marble, iron, water, notwithſtar | 
the ſun no longer” appeats, are hot. The 
ſtreets are deſerted; and che dead filence of 
night reigns every where. The inhabitants 
of towns' and villages: mut Baade up in 
their houſes, and thoſe of che deſert in their 
dente, er 18 welle dug in che carth, where 
__ © they 
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e. termination of this W 
heat. It uſually laſts es days, hut if it ex- 
ceeds that time it becomes inſupportable. 
Woe: to F the: traveller 1 chis wind * 
remote from ſhelter ; he muſt ſuffer all 
| its horrible ffs, which. ſometimes are mor- 
The danger is moſt | imminent when it 
1 in ſqualls, for then the rapidity of the 
wind encreaſes the heat to ſuch a degree, as 
to cauſe ſudden death. This death is a real 
ſuffocation;; the jungs being empty, are con- 
vulſed, the circulation diſordered, and the 
whole maſs of blood driven by the heart to- 
wards the head and breaſt ; ' whence that hæ- 
morrhage at the noſe and mouth which hap- 
pens after death. This wind is eſpecially de- 
ſtructive to perſons of a plethoric habit, and 
_ thoſe in whom fatigue has deſtroyed the tone 
of the muſcles and the veſſels. The corpſe 
remains a long time warm, ſwells, turns blue, 
and is eaſily ſeparated z all which are ſigns of 
chat putrid fermentation which takes Waco 
in animal bodies when the humours become 
ſtagnant. Theſe accidents are to be ee 


** 


by ſtopping the noſe and mouth with hand- 


kerchiefs; an efficacious method likewiſe i is 


that — by the camels, WICK bury their | 
= 1:1 noſes 
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noſes in the ſand, enen n 11 
drann cls rocky: TEE vg 
Another ee 4648 War is its extreme | 
aridity which is ſuch, that water ſprinicled 
on the floor evaporates in a few minutes; by 
this Extrame: En: it withers e 
We ne fro, animal: odio; criſpo —_ 
ſkin, cloſes the pores, and cauſes that. feveriſh - 
heat which is the invariable e of . 
preſſed perſpiration. 1 
Theſe hot eee da not 3 Dan, 
they blow likewiſe in Syria more frequently, 
however; near the ſea, and i in the deſert, than 
on dhe mountains. M. Niebuhr met with 
them in Arabia, at Bombay, and in the Diar- 
bekir: they are alſo known in Perſia, in the 
reſt of Africa, and even in Spain; every 
where their effects are ſimilar, but their di- 
tection varies according to the ſituation of 
the an An. Egypt, the ne TOR 
Mecca, Sa is eaſt; at "She - tg the 
north; at Baſſora, from the north-weſt ; 3 
from the weſt at Bagdad ; and in Syria from 
the ſouth-eaſt; - T heſe varieties, which ſeem 
emharraſſing at firſt: ſight, on reflection, fur- 
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e de means ef folving the enigms. We 
find, on examination, that theſe witds'always 
| proceed from deſert continents ; and, in fact, 
it is natural that the air whieh covers the 
immenſe plains of Lybia and Arabia, meet. 


ing thete neither with rivulets, not Jakes, 
nor foreſts, but ſcorched by the tays of a 


burning ſun; and the reflection of the ſans, 
hhould arquire « prodigious degree of het 


and aridity ; and if any cauſe intervones to ſet 
it in motion, it cannot but carry with it the 


daſtructive qualities it has imbibed ; it is fo 


true that theſs qualities are owing to. the 


action of the fun; upon the fands that theſe 


fame winds produce not the fame effects at 
evety ſeaſon, | In Egypt, for-examiple; Lam 
aſſured, that the ſoutherly winds in 'Devem- | 
der and January are as cold as thoſe-from the 


north; and the reaſon of this is, that the ſun, 


Having reached the ſouthern tropic, no longe 
botns up the norherm pares of Aſties, and thet 


Abyſſinia, which is extremely thountainous, i is 


covered with ino. The ſun muſt appro: 


s the equator to produce theſe" - phenomena 


Fron a ſimilat reaſon; the ſouth wind bes 


much leſs effect in Cyprus, where it arrłves 


2 


4 cooled "oy the: vapours of-the Mediterranean. 


* 
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That from the nofth polled $6 charicbede 
 quialities*m this iffand, where the inhabitants 


N ere that its heat is infupportable f in fur 


While it is freezing cold in Winter; 
| 1 which 1 in ſummer is burnt up, and in 
winter covered with ice. 
ject offers a multitude of problems, e calculated 
to excite the curioſity of the naturaliſt, — 


Would i it t not, for inſtance, be intereſting, to 


know. 

iſt, Whence proceeds this connection of 
the ſeaſons, and the progreſs of the ſan, with 
the various winds, and the points | 0 
whence they blow ?& 
 2dly, Why, throughout the Mcditerra- 
nean, does the wind moſt frequently blow 


from the north, inſomuch, that we may ſay it 
continues in that | ag nine e out of 85 


twelve? e ; 

__2dly, Why do the caſterly winds return Þ | 
regularly after the equinoxes ; and why are 

the winds, in general, higher at this period? 


4thly,” Why are the dews more abundant - 


in ſummer than in winter; and why, ſince 
the clouds are cauſed by the evaporation. of 
the ſea, and that 3 * more copious 
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ntly ariſes fromthe fate of Afia | 


In Fa; this ſub- 
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Tus E climate 0 as f Egypt is, wich reaſon, aſh 
teemed extremely hot, ſinee in July and Au- 
e eee thermometer ſtands, in the 
moſt temperate apartments, at 24 and 25 de- 
grees above the freeaing point. In the Said, 
it riſes ſtill higher, though I can aſſert no- 
thing preciſe in that reſpect. The height of - 
the ſun, which, in ſummer, nearly approaches 
the zenith, is doubtleſs a primary cauſe of 
this heat; but when we conſider that, in other 
countries, under the ſame latitude, the heat 
is leſs, we may conclude there exiſts a ſecon - 
dary cauſe, equally powerful with the former, 
and this; perhaps, is the country being ſo lit- 
tle elevated above the level of the fea. On 
this account, two ſeaſons only ſhould be diſ- 
tinguiſhed in Egypt; the ſpring and ſum - 
man Ment: is ta ſay, the cool ſeaſon, and the 
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wem e even from the end of February, 

the ſun i is not ſupportable, for an European, at 
nine * in the morning.” During the 
tete © 


_ 8 FP 
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whole of this ſeaſon the air is inflamed, the 


ſky ſparkling, and the heat oppreſſive to all 
unaccuſtomed to it. The body ſweats pro- 


fuſely, even under the lighteſt dreſs, and in a 
ſtate of the moſt profound repoſe. And this 


perſpiration becomes ſo neceſſary, that, the 
ſlighteſt ſuppreſſion of it is a ſerious malady; 
inſomuch, that, the ordinary ſalute . How do 
4 o do? ought in Egypt to be: i 
«| do. you ſwieat? The departure of che ſun 
tempers,' in ſome degree; theſe heats. The 
vapours from the earth ſoaked by the Nile, 
and thoſe brought by the weſt, and .north- 
weſt-- winds, abſorbiag the fire diſperſed 
throughout the atmoſphere, produce an agree- 
able freſhneſs, and even piercing cold, if we 
may ctedit the natives, nd ſome European 
werchants; but the Egyptians, almoſt naked, 
and accuſtomed to porſpire, hiver at the loaſt 
coolneſs. The. thermometer, which; at the 
loweſt, in the month uf February, ſtands at 
the eighth or ninth degree of Neat 


mine with certainty, and we may prondunce, 


that ſnow, and hail, are phenomena: which no 


Egyptian has ſeen in fifty years. As for our 
greechans der . is owing to their 


2 * | . impr O0 


umur's ſogle, 
above the freezing point, enables us to deter- 


Re winter, they have eee two or 
three coverings of foxes-ſkin, and, even in 
ſummer, retain the ermine or petit. gris 4 in 
excuſe for this, they plead the chillines they 
experience in the ſhade, as an indiſpenſible rea- 
fon and in fact, the northerly and weſterly 
currents, of air, whi h: almoſt continually 
prevail, cauſe. a pretty conſiderable coolneſs 
out of the ſun; but the fecret and real reaſon = 
is, that the peliſſe is to be conſidered as the lace - 
of Tuckeyzthe favourite object of luxury; it is 
the ſign of opulence, and the etiquette of dig- 
nity ; for the inv ſtiture of important offices 
is always accompanied with the preſent of a 
peliſſe, as if they were to ſay of him to whom 
they give it, he is now arrived at ſo great 
eminence, he need concern himſelf with no- 
thing but perſpire at his caſe. 
It might naturally be imagined that "FUR 
from theſe heats, and-it: Fre con- 
ition fo -ghree: months, muſt he an un- 
healthy: untry 3--this was N firſt idea on 
*. eee en And, when I beheld, at 
Rhouk 3 of our” merchants ranged 
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ale the Kalidj; where the water ſtagnates 
* why month of April, F made n no > doubt that 
F> 35 b the 


7⁰ TRAVELS: In, 


the exhalations thence ar 
many maladies; but experience 
fallacy of this" theory; the vapours” of the 
al in Cyprus, and Alex- 
andretta, have not the ſame effect in Egypt. 
This appears to me to be owing to the na- 
tural dryneſs of the air, to the proximity 
of Africa, and Arabia, which inceſſantly draw 
off the humidity,” and the perpetual cur- 


Nagnant waters, ſofa 


5 rents of wind, which's cet v 
This aridity is ſuch; that fleſh\meat expoſed, 

even in ſummer, to the north wind, does not 
Prey, but dries up, and becomes hard as 
wood. In th 


 falts, the proofs of wh 
parent. The ſtones Ge eech — 

1 
are o be found, which en b 


3 


ce ee the 


cet with no obſtacle. 


he deſerts, dead carcaſes are 
found dried in this manner, which are ſo light, 
that a man may eaſily TING one hand the 


| entire body of a camel. / a - 1 EN Þ ke 7 


The air, beſides poſſeſſing ting qua- 
lity, appears gig, tas zprepnated: wit 


and in moiſt places, long been % 


Ub WE Fad 2 * . 1 F VV 
8 Ie 0 be remarked, however, ir neal 
the ſea is inſinitely leſs dry than higher up, the, country: 
Thus, at Alexandria, and Roſetta, i iron cannot be expoſed 
four-and-twenty hours to the ally without TO" rg 
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filt· petre. The wall of the Jeſuits garden, at 
Zaire, built with earth and-bricks,” is t f 
be covered with a cruſt of this natrum, as 
nck as a crown - piece; atid when this gar= 
den has been overflowed by the waters of the 
Kalidj, the ground, after they have drained off 
appears ſparkling! on every ſide with white 
cryſtals, which certainly were not brought 
thither by the water, fince it ſhows no ſign 
of ſalt, either to the taſte, or in diſtillation. _ 
It ĩs no doubt, this property of the air, and 
the earth, which, added to the heat, gives ve- 
getation an activity almoſt incredible in our 
cold climates. Wherever plants have water, 
the rapidity of their growth is prodigious. 
Whoever has travelled to Cairo, or Roſetta, 
knows, that the ſpecies of gourd called kara, 
will, in twenty-four hours, ſend out ſhoots near 
four inches long ; but it is worthy obſervation, 
that this ſoil appears extremely unfavourable 
to all exotics. Foreign plants degenerate there 
rapidly: the truth of which remark is proved 
by daily experience. Our merchants are 
obliged every year to renew their ſeeds, and 
to ſend to Malta for their cauliflowers, beet- 
root, carrots, and ſalſify: theſe, when ſown, 
ſucceed 1 at ib NTT very well; but if you again 
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tions have experienced, there are few coun- 
tries. which have preſerved their original and 
primitive inhabitants pure and unmtred. 

Throughout the world, the ſame cupidity 


1 


which leads individuals to encroach on each 
other's property, bas excited nations one 


r 


againſt another ; and the copſequence of t this. 
oppoſition of intereſts and powers, has been to 50 
introduce into ſtates a foreign 5 

now an inſolent uſurper,. has deſpoiled.. the 


12 2 12 we "2 +3: 


vanguiſhed pation of the domaingranted them, 


3% a 


by nature; and. now, a, more timid or More. 
civilized invader, has contented himſelf with. 
participating in | advantages. refuſed him f by. 


.4 #4. SY 


his native fol... Here we. re various races. 


of inhabitants, ſettling. themſclves i in the fame s 
country, who,. adopting, : the - ſame. manners | 
and Iingereſts,, "have. ſometimes united in the 


„5 


moſt intimate alliatices ; ; but x more re juently. , 
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e find them ſeparated by 
ligious prejudices, and remaining perp 
diſtinct. In the firſ caſe, the fees races,. 
loſing by the mixture their diſtinguiſhing 
characters, have formed an homogeneous peo- 
ple, among whom it is impoſſible to 
any traces of the revolution. In the ſecond, 
living diſtinct, their perpetuated differences 
are become a monument Which bas out- 
lived ages, and which i in ſome 55 may 225 
ply. the ſilence of hiſtory. 8 
Gauch is the caſe with. Egypt: : peed 
n chree · and twenty centuries ago of her natural 
proprietors, ſhe has ſeen, her fertile fields 
ſucceſſively. a prey to the Perſians, the 
Macedonians, the Romans, the Greeks, the 
Arabs, the Georgians, and, at length, the race 
of Tartars, diſtinguiſhed. by. the name of 
Ottoman Turks. Among ſo many nations, 
ſeyeral | of them have left veſtiges of their 
tranſient poſſeſſion; 4 but 2s they have been 
blended i in ſucceſſion, they have been d con- 
founded as to render” it very difficult to dif- 
criminate their reſpective characters. We 
may, however, ſtill diſtinguiſh the inhabitants 
of Egypt into four e 9 of dk. 
ferent origin. 3 
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—_ ab — key be drin iw 
three claſſes; Firſt, the poſteri e meln who, 
on the” reer on wp. re K 


claſs uf Ffellahs; « or- anna: and artizans, | 
who ſtill retain the characteriſtic features 

cir anceſtors,” but are taller and Mobi 
made, the natural effect of a more plentiful 
nouriſhment than that of the deſerts. - 
| general,” the Egyptian peaſants res 
height of five feet four inches, and many 
among them attain to fe feet fix or ſeven, 
They e are muſcular, without being fleſny 
and corpi as men will be who are 
baren to en Their ſkin, tànned by 
the ſun, is almoſt black, = 3 
have nothing diſagreet The greateſt 


part of them have beads +. a fine oval, large 


and projecting foreheads, and, under 2 dark 
1 a — ſunken, but 8 eye, 
I | „„ + 


as = — ** 5 Wo 2 5 
F — ones oh 20 ahem 


mouths, and, without exceptions, fine. teeth. 


The inlra Kant of the great 
motley, have a leſs; uniform and 

nomy. Thoeſe of the villages, on 
ry;: forming no alliances but in their 


„ 


- owns families, have more general and more 


conſtant characteriſtics, and ſomething of 


: ferocity, in their air, which originates in the 


ontinually ſoured by the per- 
nn which ſurround them. 
als 00. who. a Ar- 


Jike them boy. are, e ö 

ſulmen conquerors, who expelled the Grooks 
from Mauritania; like them, they oxerciſc 
agriculture and trades ; but they are more 
eſpeaially, numerous in the Said, Where oy 

villages, and ens ding; ſovereigns 

een. A _ 55 1 hob Net 
or: ee ts ys ahe-delerts (6 b, „ known: " 
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dwellers in eehte. 80 
alle ina as rocks, e cave; 


others, was in ries, \encamp' under dow - 


bene. nes 00 "the banks of the'r river; T5 


others ave-ationary i in e who ere "they 
farm lande, which 2 TON 


be fluted limits, whioh they — 
in G They all lead nearly te ſame 
kind of life and base the ſame ee 


— . an habiteal ans 
of war. The buſbandmen, wbem they pil- | 


lage a mon 5 the travellers, 5 
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dee — It is cal ; ths 
of wem in Egypt. 


that is, from that mixture of: A ee, 
Perſans, and, above all, Greeks, who, 
the: Ptolemies and Conſtantines, wota ſo long 
Arabs by their religion, which i is Chriſtianity; 


- io to the. theological dif ſt 
this hereſy, has | raw n perſeei 2Utions: on tne 
on the part of li: aber Greeks, e 
rendered them irreconcileable enemies. When 
; the: Arabs conquered the e they took 
of theſe animoſi ties, to enfeeble 


S 


WS. 


vernment, Theſe writers, 


deſpiſed by the 


Turks, whom they ſerve, and hated. by the 
peaſants, whom they opprels, form a kind of 
ſeparate claſs, the head of which is the writer 
to the principal chief. He diſpoſes of all 
employments in that department, which, ac- 
cording to the ſpirit of the Turkiſh ern 


ment, he beſtowys on the beſt bidder. 


Iris pretended that the name of Capt. * 


derived from the city of Cuptos, whither it 
has been affirmed they retired from the 7 
Tranny of the Greeks; but I any inclined | to 
think it has a more natural and more ancient 
origin. The Arabic term Kati, a C 
to me an evident abbreviation of the Greek 
word A4i-goupty 
was pronounced ou, among the ancient Greeks, 


and the Arabs having neither p nor g before 


a, o, u, always ſubſtitute for theſe letters + and 


53 —— then are * the remains 
of 
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them both. The Copts have at length err 
pelled their. rivals, and; as they haye been al- | 

s intimatelyacquainted with the interior of 
the country, they are become the depoſitaries of 
the regiſters of the lands and tribes. Under 
the name of vuritert, they are at Cairo the 
intendants, ſecretaries, and collectors of go- 
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Grecian nor Arabian; ; 4 wry a puffed 
nog ſwoln eyes, flat noſes, and thick lip 
in ſhort, the cc untenahce of a Mulatto. 


mY was st firſt tempted to attribute this to 


king the figure 
of that monſter ſakniſned the true Kclution of 
Jͤĩ 7ùi.ss RT RENT 

e] This is Saen ſince we ey them i 
the Said before the time, of Diocleſian, and it is certain 
the Greeks were br numerous in F<. Said than, the 
Bee 1255 8 . i 

( In 68, we may obſer che seas 6 che 
negroes repreſents preciſely that ſtate of contraction which 
dur faces aſſume when ,ſtrpn ply affected heat. The 


eyebrows are knit, the checks Friſe the eye-ligs are con- 


cracked, and the mouth difforted, This fate of con- 


traction, to which be fe 
the -hat;climates of the negroes, is become the e 
characeriſtie of their, countenance. Exceſſive cold, wind 
and ſnow produce the ſame effect. and thus we diſcover 
the ſame faces among the Tartars; while, in the tem- 
perate zones, where theſe extremes are unknown, the 
_ Gatwres are lengthened, the eyes leſs Oe? and 
11 e countenance more expanded. 
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the enigma: when ſaw its features peeciſes | 
1y: thoſe; of a- negro, I recollected the re- 
markable paſſage of Herodotus, in which he 
ſays, For my part, I believe the Colchi to be 
colony of Egyptians, becauſe, like them, 
4 they have black ſkins and frizzled hair/e/:” 15 
that is, that the ancient Egyptians were real 
negroes, of the ſame ſpecies with all the na- 
tives of Africa; and though, as might be ex- 
pected, after mixing for ſo many ages with the 
Greeks and; Romans, they have loſt the in- 
tenſity of their firſt colour, yet they ſtill re · 
tain ſerong nn of - their N ry . 
mation. ; 
This i may be lt 8 ex- 
tended, and it may be laid down as a general 
principle, that the features are a kind of 
monument capable, in many caſes; of elucidat- 
ing and aſcertaining the teſtimony of hiſtory; 
concerning the origin of nations. Among 
us, a lapſe of nine hundred years has not been 
able to efface thoſe diſcriminating marks 
which diſtinguiſhed the inhabitants of Gaul 
from thoſe Northern invaders, who, under. 
CH the cots inves. themſelves in our 


605 e n. 1 kee, Lib. It p. 130. 5 ä oy 
WB „„ richeſt 
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_ richeſt provinces. Travellers who go from 
| Normandy to Denmark, obſerve, with aſto- 
4H niſhment, the extreme reſemblance of the i in- 
= habitants of thoſe two countries, which till 
ſubſiſts, notwithſtanding. the diſtance of times 
; and places. The ſame remark may be made 
[lll with reſpe& to Franconia and Burgundy ; 
and throughout England, France, and every 


. 

1144 

| other country, the ſame proofs of emigration 
ti L 2 | . "Is - - "nk 

* are found in the features of che inhabitants. 


[1 Do not the Jews, in whatever part of the 
| 1 world they reſide, carry with them diſtin- 
= _ guiſhing marks never to be effaced? In thoſe 
= ſtates where the nobility have deſcended from 


4 a ſoreign people, introduced by conqueſt, if 
|| thoſe nobles contract no alliance with the 
bt a natives, they will always remain diſtinct in 
= their features and perſons. - The Calmuc 
f | race is, on this account, extremely diſtingwſh- 
1 able in India; and were we attentively to 
Mt examine the various nations of Europe, and 
li the North of Aſia, we might poſſibly diſ- 
_— cover many e c eee n been 
N long ſince forgotten. 

1 But to return to 3 this biſtorical fat 


7 

* 1 ds to philoſophy an intereſting ſubject of 
9 5 refleQion. How are we aſtoniſhed Nan we 
1 n 


\ 


7 
* 
8 


nius of the Egyptians, and the brilliant in- 

 telligence of the Greeks ; when we reflect 
that to the race of negroes, at preſent our 
flaves, and the objects of our extreme con- 


tem we owe our arts, ſciences, and even the | 
very uſe of ſpeech ; and when we recollect 


that, in the midſt of thoſe nations who call 
themſelves the friends of liberty and hu- 
manity, the moſt barbarous of ſlaveries is juſ- 


tified; and that it is even a problem whether 


the underftanding of negroes be of the ſame 
ſpecies with that of white men | 

Language may be conſidered as another 
monument whoſe indications are neither Jeſs 
juſt” nor leſs inſtructive. That formerly 
ſpoken by the Copts well confirms this ob- 
ſervation. On 'one hand, the form of their 
letters, and the greater part of their Words, 
demonſtrate that the Greek nation, during. 
the thouſand years it continued in Egypt, has 
left deep marks of its power and influence; 
but, on the other, the Coptic alphabet has 
five letters, and the language a number of 
words, which may be conſidered as the remains 
of TRE ancient Egyptian. * heſe words, criti» 
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101d the preſent barbariſm and i ignorance of 
the Copts, deſcended from the profound ge- 
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cally examined; have a ſenſible 0 


the dialects of the ancient neighbouring na- 


tions, ſuch as the Arabs, Ethiopians, Syrians, 
and even thoſe who lived on the banks of the 


theſe languages are derived from one com- 
mon ſtock. For upwards of three centuries, 
that of the Copts has fallen into diſuſe. The 
Arabs, diſdaining the language of the nations 
they ſubdued, impoſed on them, together 
with their yoke, the neceſſity of Jearning that 
of their conquerors. This obligation became 
even a law, when, about the end of the firſt. 
century of the Hejira, the Caliph Waled I. 
prohibited the Greek tongue throughout tis. 
whole empire. From hat time the Arabic be- 
came univerſal ; and the other languages, con- 
fined to books, ſubſiſted only for the learned, 

who neglected them. Such has been the fate of 
the Coptic ; the prieſts and monks no longer 
underſtand it, in their ſeriptures and books of 
devotion, in which alone it exiſts; and in 


Egypt, as in Syria, every one, whether Maho- | 
metan or Chriſtian, ſpeaks . nor is Fred 


other language underſtood. RNS 
Some obſervations, e to . 


| and | hiſtory, here Preſent. themſelves. Tra- 


vellers, 


vellers, in treating of the countries they have 
ſeen, ate accuſtomed, and frequently find it 
abſolutely neceſſary, to employ. ſome words 
of the language; as in giving the proper 
names of nations, men, cities, rivers, and 
ee productions peculiar: to the country; 
but hence has ariſen this inconvenience; that 
by ; conveying the words of one language in 
the characters of another, they have ſo diſ- 
figured them, as to render them difficult to 
be known. This has happened particularly 
with reſpect to the countries of which I treat; 
and, in books of hiſtory and geography, the 
conſequence has been an inexplicable, and 
incredible confuſion. Any Arab, who ſhould 
learn French, would not recognize in out 
maps ten words of his on language, and, 
when we ourſelves have learnt Arabic, we 
experience the ſame inconvenience. The 
cCauſes of this are various. 1 
Firſt, the ignorance of travellers, in i 
of the Arabic language, and eſpecially of the 
pronunciation; which ignorance occaſions 
their ear, unaccuſtomed to. foreign ſounds, 
to make. a vicious compariſon of them with 5 
thoſe of their own language . 


1 ) This is true even of the learned Reb who, | 
* his great knowledge of oriental books, 
"SS >. 
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U the nature of ſeveral dd, 


.vrhich. have nothing analogous to them in 


the language in which they attempt to con- 
vey them. This the French experience every 
day in the 2% of the Engliſh, and in the jet 
of the Spaniards.” Without hearing, it is 
impoſſible for any man to form an idea 


of theſe ; but it is far worſe with reſpect to 


the A rabs, in whoſe language thete are three 
which Europeans ! are utter ſtrangets. How 
then is it poſſible to repreſent them, fo as to 


_ retain their true ſound, and not confound 


Mun with others totally different? 
A third cauſe of confuſion has ariſen From 


I writers who have compiled: books and maps. 


In collecting their information from all the 


Europeans who have travelled in the Eaſt, they 


have adopted the orthography of proper names, 
ſuch as they found it in the author they con- 


ſulted, without conſidering that the different 


, never dipents with an interpreter 3 1 very lately 
Vonhaven, Profeſſor of Arabic in Denmark, was unable 
even to underſtand the falam alai tam ( good-morrow) when 
he arrived in Egypt; and his young companion Forſkal, at 


the end of a year, had made 2 n FE OO than 
. 1 


\ 


nations 
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nations of Europe, though they equally uſe the 
Roman characters, ſound them differently.— 
For example, the « of the Italians i is not the 
1 of the French, but ou. Their gh is ſound- 
ald like gu, and their c, iche hence an appa- 
tent diverſity of names, which are, in fact, 
the ſame. Thus it is, that what ſhould be 
written in French chait, or ch, is vatiouſſy 
expreſſed by /g ſebet, ſhekhb, ſcbecb, ſeiek, 
according as the word has been copied from 
Engliſh, German, or Italian writers, with 
whom ſp, ſeb, ſe, ate reſpectively ſounded like 
our ch. The Poles would write erb, and 
the Spaniards chej. This difference of the final 
j, eb, and Ih, ariſes from the Arabic letter be- 
ing the - Spaniſh jora, or German ch . 
the ſound of which is unknown to the Eng- 
liſh, French, or -Italians. Hence it is that 
the Engliſh' write Noodla, for the name of 
the iſland, which the Italians write Ruda, and 
which we, like the Arabs, ſhould pronounce 
Rouda ; that Pococke writes harammee for 
Saram, a robber; and Niebuhr dijebel for 
N a mountain; that Danville, who has 
(2E. To make theſe differences ſenſible in e the 
letters muſt be pronounced one by one. 5 
e in duch, a book. 
G 4 made 
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made great uſe of Engliſh memoirs, writes 
| Shim for Cham, Syria; wadi for ouadi. a a 
ley; and a thouſand other examples. 
This, as I have ſaid, has intre Iuced great 
confuſion into orthography; and, if it be not 
remedied, we ſhall. find the ſame uncertainty 
in modern writers we: ſo juſtly, complain of-in 
the ancients, who, by their ignorance; of the 
barbarous languages, and by their rage for 
accommodating the ſounds: of them to the 
taſte of the Greeks. and Romans, have 
deſtroyed all traces of the original names, 
and deprived us of an invaluable mean of 
diſcovering the ancient ſtate of things in 
that now ſubſiſting. Our language is ſubject 
to the ſame delicacy; it disfigures./ every 
thing, and gur ear rejects, as barbarous, what- 
eyer it ĩs not accuſtomed to. It is uſeleſs, no 
: doubt, to introduce new characters but it 
might not be amiſs to approach, as, near as poſ- 
ſible, the ſound of thoſe we would expreſs, and 
tepreſent them by thoſe of our letters which 
are beſt adapted, adding to them ſome certain 
- marks 0 ; J. Were W Jags: by every na- 
1 tion, 
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tion, there would be but one nomenclature; 
and this would be a firſt ſtep towards an in- 
vention, which every day becomes more 
wanted, and more eaſy, à gener al alphabet, 5 
adapted to all languages, or at leaſt to thoſe of 
Europe. In the courſe of this work I ſhall 
make as little uſe as poſſible of Arabic words; 
but when 1 ſhall be under that neceſſity, let 
not the reader be ſurpriſed, if I frequently de- 
part from the orthography of the generality of 
travellers. To judge from what they have 
written, we ſhould be induced to think; that 
not one of them has knovryn the true pronun- 
ciation of the Arabic alphabet, or underſtood 
how to convey the ſounds of that language 
in our Wannen * 10 return to "OR _ 
j 8 35 if 
Wo. d r race 500 babe in ere the * 
Turks, who are the maſters of the country, 
or at leaſt . that _ 8 name of 


n 2 —— in 'theic narratives, by the variations 
of the Engliſh and French orthography. (This confuſion 
is already ſufficiently examplified in the different ac+ 
counts of the ſame voyages, . publiſhed reſpectively by 
Hawkeſworth, Parkinſon, Cook, Forſter, &c. and by the 
different modes of writing the ſame words, by the officers, 
and agree: in the different * T. * 1 
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Turk, FOO was not- peculiar to ah na- 


tion to which it is now applied: it denoted, 


in general, all che hordes: diſperſed to the eaſt, 
and even to the north, of the Caſpian Sea, as 
far as beyond Lake Aral, over thoſe vaſt coun - 


tries which have taken from them the deno- 


mination of Tourk-eftan (4). Theſe arc the 
ſame people, who were known to the ancient 


Greeks by the names of Parthians, Maſſagetes, 


and even of Scythians, for which we have 


ſubſtituted that of Tartars. A nation of 


ſhepherds, continually wandering, like the 


Bedouin Arabs ; they have ſhewn themſelves, 
in every age, brave and formidable warriors. 
Neither Cyrus nor een were able to 
ſubdue them. But the Arabs were more for · 
tunate. About eighty years after Mahomet, 
| they invaded, by order of the Caliph Waled I. 
the country of the Turks, and, by force of 
arms, im poſed on them their religion: theyeven 
obliged them to pay tribute. But the empire 
falling into confuſion, the rebel governors had 
recourſe to their aid to reſiſt the power of the 


(#) Eften | is a Feen word, Sette country, a is 
uſed as a termination to proper names; as in Arab-gſlan, 
Frank-eftan, and we may add Kourd=e/lan, and Indosſian, 


85 Caliphs, | 


SIS 


EGYPT AND/ SYRIA or 


Caliphs, and they took part in every conteſt 3 
nor were they long in acquiring the aſcen- 
dant this might be expected to give them: 
for, continually encamped, and with. arms in 
their hands, they became a warlike people, 
and initiated in every military manoeuvre. 
Likes the Bedouins, they were divided inte 
tribes, or | camps, called; in their language, 
ordbu, of which we have” made horde; and 
theſe tribes, allied or at variance, according 
to their ſeveral intereſts, were perpetually en- 
gaged in wars. Hence we ſee, in their hiſto. 
ry, ſeveral nations, all equally called Turks, 
alternately attacking, deſtroying, and "expele 
ling each other. To avoid this confuſion, I 

confine the name of Tul to thoſe of 
Conftaniople, "and ſhall give chat of Twit: 


Turkmen, eh Ae 
been introduced into the Arabian empire, 
proeeeded in à ſhort time to give law to thoſe 
who had called them in, either as mercena- 
ries or allies.” This the Caliphs themſelves ex- 
perienced in a remarkable inſtance, Motaz- 
zam TOES brother and ſucceſſor of unn 

0 In 83. . 
having 
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having taken a body of Turkmen for his 
guards, ſaw himſelf compelled to quit Bagdad 


on account of thei 
time, their power and inſolence enereaſed to 
ſuch a degree, that they became the diſpoſer 
of the throne; and life of their Princes, a 
murdered three of them in leſs than en 
years. The Caliphs, when freed from this 
firſt bondage, did not profit by their experi- 


lah / n having again reſigned his authority 


tangled in their former chains, and guarded 
by the Emirs-el-omara; poſſeſſed only the 
| ſhadow: of power. Amid the. diſorders of 
this anarchy, a multitude of Turkmen hordes 
penetrated into the empire, and founded dif- 
ferent independent ſtates, in the Kerman, and 
the Koraſan; at Icc n. Wee nen, 
a... A apt 
Till, then, the action 5 rs diſtinguiſh- 
"ak by the name of Ogouzianc, had remained 
to the eaſt of the Caſpian, and toward the 
Djihoun; but, about the beginning of the 
1 century, en e unit; 


* „ Ws alight in Got, 


ed 


diſorders; and, after his 


U 


"EGYPT AND STRIA. os: 
7 hh | ; 6 : ; as 5 | : Es . 2 - F 
ed all the tribes of Upper Tartary againſt the 


Princes of Balk and Samarcand, the Ogou- 
zians did not think proper to: wait for the 


Mogols, but began their march under their 


them; encamped (in 1214) in the Aderbedjàn, 
to the number of fifty thouſand horſemen. 
The Mogols followed them, and puſhed them 
ſill farther to the weſt, into Armenia. Soli 
man being drowned (in 1220), in endeavour- 


ing to paſs the Euphrates on horſeback, Er- 


togrul, his ſon took the command of the 
hordes, and advanced into the plains of Afia' 


Minor, to which he was allured by the abun- 


dant paſturage they afforded for his cattle. 


The good conduct of this 'chitt procured him, 
in theſe countries, a power and reſpect 
which made his alliance ſought after by other 
Princes. Among theſe was the Turkman 
Ala-el- din, Sultan of Iconium. Ala- el- din, 
finding himſelf old, and haraſſed by the Tar- 
tars' of Djenkiz-kan, granted lands to the 
Turks under Ertogrul, and even made their 
Chief general of all his troops. Ertogtul 
proved himſelf deſerving the confidence of the 
Sultan, vanquiſhed the Mogols, acquired ſtill 
en power and reputation, and tranſmitted 

; | | his 
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His honours to his ſon Oſman, who receive 
from Ala- el- din, ſucceſſor of the former of 
that name, the Kofetan, drum, and horſe-tails, 
which are ſymbols of command among all 
the Tartars. This Oſman, to diſtinguiſn the 
Turks, his followers, from the others, gave them 
the name of Oſnanies, from which we have 
made Ottoman /n); which new name ſoon 
became formidable to the Greeks of Conſtan- 


ficient extent of territory to found a powerful 
kingdom. He ſoon beſtowed on it that title, 


by aſſuming, in 1300, the r _ ent 
which fignifics abſolute lorercign. * 
Naas is _— in what manner . 
> aw mn to nggrandive un at 

the expence of the Greeks; till, continually 


and Afia, they at length ſhot them up with · 
in the walls of Conſt: aer and Maho- 
a in 1453 annibiated his branch of the 
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depriving them of whole provinces in Europe 


Roman 
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Roman empire. The Turks, now finding 11 
themſelves diſengaged from the affairs of Eu - 23 
rope, turned their ambitious arms to the _- 
ſouthern provinces. Bagdad, ſubjugated by . 
the Tartars, had been without Caliphs for } 1 
two hundred years co), but a new power, = | 
eſtabliſhed in Perſia, had ſucceeded to a part WM 
of their domains; and another, formed in 
Egypt, ſo early as the tenth century, and ſub. 
ſiting, at that time, under the nameinf Mam- | 
louks, had ſeized on Syria... | | = 
The Turks determined to o difpoil 8 + , 
two rivals. Bayazid, the ſon of Mahomet, ex- i 
ecuted a part of this plan, by taking Armenia 
from the Sofi of Perfia, and Selim his ſon 
completed it, by the conqueſt of the Mam 
louks. This Sultan having drawn them 
near to Aleppo, in 1517, under pretext of de- 
ſiring their aſſiſtance in the war with Perſia, 
ſuddenly tutned his arms againſt them, and 
took from them-ſucceſlively Syria and Egypt, 
whither he purſued them. From that time 
the Turks k A; in that coun. 
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try; but they are not ſettled FERTY Att 
the villages.» We rarely meet with auh indi- 
viduals of that mation; except at Cairo; there 
they exerciſe the arts, and occupy the religi- 
ous and military employments. Formerly 
they alſo were advanced, to poſts under go- 
vernment, but within the laſt thirty years, a 
tacit revolution has taken place, which, with- 
out taking from them the title, ba- de e 
them of the reality of power. fa 
This revolution has been effeQted. ; 
fourth and laſt race, of which it now remains 
for us to ſpeak. - The individuals of it, all 
born at the foot of Mount Caucaſus, are diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the other inhabitants by the 
fllaxen colour of their hair, which is entirely 
different from that of the natives of Egypt. 
Theſe were found there by the Cruſaders in 
the thirteenth century, and called by them 
Mamelus, or, more correctly, Mamlouks. 
After remaining almoſt- annihilated for two 
hundred and thirty years, · under the govern- 
ment of the Ottomans, they have found 
means to regain their conſequence. The 
hiſtory of this claſs of ſoldiers, the events 


which firſt a . Into! Egypt, the 
25 5 manner 
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a deſpotic and bigoted government, had ſeen, 

in the courſe of the ſeventh century, the fineſt 
provinces of their empire fall a prey to a new 
people. The Arabs, inflamed by the fana- 
ticiſm of their religion, and ſtill more by 
the enjoyment of luxuries, to which they had 
hitherto been ſtrangers,” conquered, in eighty 
years, the whole north of Africa, as far as the 
| Canaries, and all the ſouth of Aſia, quite to 
the river Indus, and the Tartarian deſerts. 
But the book of the prophet, which preſeribed 
them their ablutions, faſts, and prayers, did 
not teach them either the ſcience of legiſla- 
tion, or thoſe principles of natural morality 
which are the ſolid foundations of empires 
and ſocieties. - The Arabs knew how to con- 
quer, but by no means to govern : ; wherefare, 
the misſhapen edifice of their power ſoon 
mouldered into ruins. The vaſt empire of 
the Caliphs, ** from deſpotiſm to 
| | my | 
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anarchy, was OY on cyery 9 and 
the temporal governors, undeceived reſpecting 


the ſanctity of their ſpiritual chief, every 


where erected themſelves into eee 5 


and formed independent ſtates. 


Egypt was not the laſt wi this es | 


ample 3 but it was not till 969, (a) that a 


regular power was eſtabliſhed, in that coun« 


try, in the perſon: of princes, who, afſuming 


the name of Fatmite 'Caliphs, diſputed, even 


the title of their dignity, with thoſe of Bag · 


dad. The latter, at this period, tripped of 


their authority, by the Turkman ſoldiers, 


were no longer capable of oppoſing their pre- | 


peaceably obtain poſſeſſion of that rich coun- 


try, of which they might have formed a 
powerful ſtate. But the whole hiſtory of the 


Arabs. uniformly tends to prove that this 
nation never knew the ſcience of govern- 


ment. The ſoveteigns of Egypt, no leſs deſ- 


potic than thoſe of Bagdad, proceeded, by like 


ſteps, 10 the ſame deſtruction. They took 


part in the quarrels of religious ſes ; they 


even ſetu p new ones, and endeavoured to make 


prolelyies by e One of Ute 


fa). o 972, according to , D'Heibelot. 
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extravagant as to declare hiniſelf an incarnate 


RAVE 1 8 1 1 


5, (a) was ſo — 


God, and barbarous enough to ſet fire to 
Cairo, for his amuſement. Others diſſipated 


the debe treaſure in a capricious luxury. 
Nie people, whom they oppreſſed, held them 
in abhorrence, and their own coùrtiers, em- 
boldened by their weakneſs,” were eager to 


ſhare their ſpoils. Thus it happened to Ad- 
had-el-din, the laſt of that race; Aſter hav- 


ing been invaded by the cruſaders, who had im- 


poſed on him à tribute, one ef his generals, 
whom he had diſmiſſed his ſervice, threatened 
to deprive him of a power of which he ſhewed 


bimſelf ſo unworthy. Knowing, that he was 
incapable of reſiſting by himſelf; and unable 
to confide in a nation he had alienated from 
him, he had recourſe to foreigners. In vain 
did reaſon and experience dictate to hin that 


theſe, once employed as his defenders, would 
ſoon become the maſters of his perſon; 3 one 
falſe ſtep neceſſarily led to à ſecond. He 
n that tribe of Turkmen who had en- 


1 a ) 7 by the order f Ged—This i is the b 5 


5 of the Druſes. See the curious account of that ſingular 


people, publiſhed in 1786, from the manuſeript of Mr. 
Venture de Ore and 47 for Robin ſons. - 


5 "Lived 
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flaved the Bagdad caliphs, and implored the 
aid of Nour-el-din, the ſovereign of Aleppo, 
who, already ravaging Egypt, haſtened to 
ſend an army into that country. Theſe 
troops effectually delivered Adhad from the 


tribute of the Franks, and the menaces of 
his general. But the Caliph ſoon found he 
had only changed his enemies; they left him 
nothing but the ſhadow of power; and Se- 


lah- el din, ho took the command of the 
army in 1171, concluded by. ſtrangling him. 


Thus, the Egyptian Arabs were ſubjected to 


ſtrangers,” whoſe princes. commenced a new 
dynaſty. an; the perſon: of Selah · el din 


During theſe tranſactions in Egypt, and while 


the cruſaders were, by their ill conduct, lay- 
ing the foundation for their expulſion from 
Syria, other revolutions were preparing in 


upper Aſia. Djenkiz-Kan, become the la 


chief of almoſt all the Tartar hordes, 


only. waiting for a favourable. ene e to . 


invade the neighbouring n an inſult 
| II. chan under his 
protection, determined him to A e arms 
againſt the” Sultan. of Balk, and the eaſtern 
part of Perſſa; Which countries, about the 


Yup 1218, became the theatre of one of the 
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moſt bloody devaſtations recorded in hiſtory. 
The Mogols, ſword in hand, pillaging, mur- 


dering, and burning without diſtinction, ei- 


ther of age or ſex, reduced the whole country 
of Sihoun, quite to the Tigris, to a heap of 
aſhes; and paſſing to the north of the Caſ- 
pian ſea, extended their ravages even into 
Ruſſia and the Cuban. This expedition, 
which took place in 1227. eventually intro- 
duced the Mamlouks into Egypt. The 


Tartars, weary of maſſacring, had brought 
back with them à prodigious quantity of 


young ſlaves, of both ſexes; their Camps, and 
the markets of Aſia, were full of them. The 
ſucceſſors of Selah · el · din, who, in the quality 
of Turkmen, correſponded with the coaſts of 
the Caſpian ſea, perceived they had now an 
opportunity of forming, at a cheap rate, a 
body of ſoldiers of tried courage, and remarkable 


beauty; and about the year 12 30, one of them 


purchaſed to the number of twelve thouſand 
of theſe young men, who were Teherkaſſes, 
| (Circaftians), Mingrelians and Abazans. He 
had them trained up to military exerciſes, and 
ſoon obtained a body of the handſomeſt, and 

beſt ſoldiers in Aſia, though at the ſame time, 


the moſt miltinoun, as e very ſoon expe- 
Ne ricaced. 
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need. This ſoldiery, Uke the Pretoriatt 


bands, prefently gave laws to their maſter; 
They: became ſtill more itrfotent under his 
ſucceſſor, whom they depofed ; in 12 50. and 
ſhortly. after the diſaſter of Sain Louis, 
flew the aft Turkman prince, and ſubs 
| flituted one of their own chiefs, with the 
title of Sultan //, retaining themſelves that 
of Mam N which ord military 8 f 
TO 
Such is this militia of flaves, edvertedt i into 
deſpots, who, for many centuries, have con 
tinued to decide the fate of Egypt. From 
their firſt eſtabliſhmnent, the effects correſponded 
with the means. Without any other bond 
of union than the intereſt of the moment, or 
any public right to authority, but that f 
conqueſt, the Mamlouks had no other rule of | 
conduct and government, than the violence of. 
a licentious Ur inſolent ſoldiery. The fieſt 
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1 The old "I e e Soldan and Boden 

of this word, by. the frequent ng. ol inen 1 as in 
18 feu, mal, mou, 8 

(8) Mamnlowub, the participle palive of FED to we 

fignifies ' one ' poſſeſſed | y, or the property of, another; 

which gives the fenſe of fave. But theſe are to be dif- 


tinguiſhed from domeſtic Davey, or JIE n called 
Abd. „ 
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leader whom they elected, having ſound em · 
ployment for their turbulent ſpirit i in the 
cConqueſt of Syria, reigned ſeventeen years ; 

but fince bim not one of them has governed 


fo long. The ſword, the bow - ſtring, or poiſon, 


public murder, or private aſſaſſination, have 


been the fate of a ſeries of tyrants, forty-ſeven 


of whom are enumerated in the ſpace of two 
hundred and fifty-ſeven years. At length, in 


151, Selim, Sultan of the Ottomans, Bar- | 
ing taken and hanged Toumam Bey, their 


laſt chief, put a period to that dynaſty. 


Agreeable to the principles of Tukim 


policy, Selim ſhould have exterminated the 
Whole body of Mamlouks ; but more refined 


views induced him, in this inſtance, to depart 


from that ſanguinary cuſtom. He was ſen- 
fible that if he eſtabliſhed a Pacha i in Egypt, 

with the ſame authority as the Pachas in the 
other provinces, the diſtance from the capital 


would be a ſtrong temptation to revolt. To 


prevent this inconvenience, he projected ſuch 
a form of government that the power, being 


_ diſtributed among the different members of 


the ſtate, ſhould preſerve ſych an equilibrium 
| ependent on himſelf. 


The remnant of the- Marmlooks, who had 
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eſcaped his firſt maſſacre, appeared proper fot 
this purpoſe ;- and he next eſtabliſhed a Di- 
van, or Council of Regeney, compoſed of 
the Pacha and the chiefs of the ſeven mili- 
tary corps. The office of the Pacha was to 
notify to this council the orders of the Porte, 
to expedite the tribute to Conſtantinople, to 
watch over the ſafety of the country againſt 
foreign enemies, and to counteract the am- 
bitious views of the different parties; on the 
other hand, the Members of the Council poſ- 
ſeſſed the right of rejecting the orders of the 
Pacha, on aſſigning their reaſons, nay, even of 
depoſing him; they alſo muſt ratify all civil 
or political ordinances. As for the Mam- 
louks, it was agreed that from them ſhould be 
choſen the twenty-four governors, or Beys {c}, 
of the provinces: to them was entruſted the 
care of reſtraining the Arabs, ſuperintending 
the collection of the tributes, and the whole 
civil government of the country; but their 
authority was purely paſſive, and they were 
only to be conſidered as the inſtruments of 
the determinations of the council. We fed 


1%: 


| 2 This ward, the chi 1 writes 1 3 | 
have retained the moſt cuſtomary ſpelling, though the 
other is probably neareſt the true pronunciation. a 
| | | them, 
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them, reſiding at Cairo, was to bear the title 
of Sbaik- ele beled ſe , which ſhould be ren- 
dered Governor of the city, in a ſenſe merely 
civil, thus is to 2 — vor war 230 


one part of which was deſtined to pay twenty 


thouſand infantry, and a corps of twelve 
thouſand cavalry, reſident in the country; 
the other, to procure for Mecca and Medina, 
the ſupplies” of corn neceſſary for them; and 
he third; 10 elbe Kaſs, 6 teure of 
Conſtantinople, and to ſupport the luxury of 


the ſeraglio. In other reſpects, the people, 


who were to provide for theſe expences, have 
been conſidered, as M. Savary very well ob- 
ſerves, only as mere paſſive agents, and re- 
main in ſubjection, as heretofore, to all the 


| «vain a military defpotiſm. 


This form of governtnent has not ill cor- 


| ſpies with the viewo of SAM; face it 


has ſubſiſted about two centuries ; but for the 
* _ n he Sire . relaxed from 


. 


4105 Shoik properly dees, an old man, e es, 
it has the ſame acceptat is rms OY 5 and 
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its vigilance, innovations bave taken Phe; 
the Mamlouks have increaſed, become maſ- 


ters of all the riches and ſtrength of ths 


country, and, in ſhort, gained ſuch. an a- 
cendency over the Ottouſly 
of the latter is reduced almoſt. to nothing. 
To conceive the nature of this revolu- 
tion, we muſt confider the manner in which 
the Mamlouks are continued and multiplied 
in Egypt. 24 


On ſeeing, them coblilting i in «this country 7 


fan ſeveral centurics, we ſhould be led to 
imagine their race is preſerved by the or- 
dinary means; but if their firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment was a ſingular « event, their continu- 
ation is not leſs | extraordinary. ; During 
five hundred and fifty years that there have 
been Mamlouks in Egypt, not one of them 
has left ſubſiſting iſſue; there does not exiſt 
one ſingle family of them in the ſecond ge- 
neration 3 all their children periſh in the fic 
or ſecond deſcent. Almaſt the ſame thing 
bappens to the Turks; and it is obſetved 


that they can. dnly ſecure the continuance of 


their families, by marrying women who are 
au. which -_ Sena hace l 
dt 


ns, that the-power 
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diſdained 2 Eet the naturaliſt explain | 
why men, well formed, and matried to 
healthy women, are unable to. 'naturalize 
on the banks of the Nile, a race born 

nt Caucaſus ! and let it 


; by: remembered, . be fame time, that the 
# = OT 12 * N es S 

f 80 Tbe wives et. Ri a are; like — 

0 brought from Georgia, Mingrelia, &c. Their 

| beauty is a conſtant topic among us, and we muſt believe 

it on the credit of Fame, But an European, who has 
only been in Turkey, has no right to give his teſtimony 

on the ſubject. Theſe women are more inviſible there 

than the others, and to this no doubt the reputation they 

have for beauty is greatly owing. I had an opportunity 

of learning ſome particulars concerning them from the 

wife of one of our merchants atCairo, who, by dealing i in 

the laces and ſtuffs of Lyons, had acceſs to all the Harems. 

This lady, who has more than one claim to form a cor · 
rect judgment of them, aſſured me that, among a thouſand, 

1 or twelve hundred, choſen women ſhe had ſeen, ſhe had 
= not found ten real beauties, But the Turks are not dif- 

fieult: provided a woman be fair, ſhe is handſome ; and 

i ſhe be fat, ſhe is enchanting : « her countenance is like 
<< the. full, moon; her haunches are like cuſhions,” ſay | 
they, to expreſs the ſuperlative. of beauty. They may be 
ſaid to meaſure them by the quintal, They have beſides 2 
a proverb worthy the notice of naturaliſts : « Take a j 
fair female for thy eyes, but for pleaſure an Egyp- 
<&..tian.” Experience has proved to them, that the 
Northern women are colder than thoſe of the South. 
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planio'ofB rope, in that country, are equally 
unable to continue their ſpecies } Some may 
refuſe to believe this extraordinary fact, but 
it is not on that actount leſs certain; nor 
does it appear to be new- 
made obſervations of the ſame nature: 
chat 


individuals reſemble each other, t 4 aha 


are like no other nations; when he adds, 


that in the countries inhabited by theſe two 
traces of men, the climate, ſeaſons, elements, 


and vil poſſeſs an uniformity no where el 


to be found: does he not recognize that kind 
of -excluſion-of which I. ſpeak ? When ſuch 
eountries- impreſs ſo peculiar a character on 
every thing native, is it not a reaſon why 
they ſhould reject whatever is foreign ? It 
ſeems, then, that the only means of natu- 


ralizing animals, and plants would be to con- 


tract an affinity with the climate, by alliance 
with the native ſpecies; and this, as I have 
before ſaid, the Mamlouks have conſtant] 7 
refuſed. 315 
The means ee Io a they ue 
8 perpetuated and multiplied; are the fame. by 


(2) Hippocrates, lib. de lere, Locis et Aquis... | 
| which 


he ancients have 
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Which * were firſt eſtabliſhed; that is to 
ſay, when they die, they are replaced by 
flaves brought from their original country. 
From the time of the Mogols, this commerce 
has been continued on the confines” of the 
uban and the Phaſis (4); in the ſame man- 
nevus it is carried on in Aftica, by the wars 
among the numerous tribes; and by the miſery 
of the inhabitants, pgs _ eats own _ 
dren for a ſubſiſtene . $581] 
FTheſe ſlaves, of 0 e abide fiſt 
to Conftantinople, are afterwards diſperſed 
throughout the empire, and purchaſed by the 
wealthy. The Turks, when they ſubd 
Egypt, ſhould undoubtedly have prohibited 
this dangerous traffic: their omitting. this has 
been the Sanur that reverſe of fortune 
which ſeems about to diſpoſſeſs them of 
their conqueſt, and which 1 e 
errors have been long preparing. 
For a conſiderable time the Porte had neg- 
lected the affairs. of mt eg 2 and, in 


(Bb) This country 1a bis” at all times a nurſery for 
flaves; it furniſhed the Greeks, Romans, and ancient 
Aſia with/ them. But is it not extraordinaty't6 read in 
Herodotus, that formerlyColchis (no called Georgia), 
received black inhabitants from Egypt, and to ſee the 
_— ny; at this day, make ſo different a return? 


A i | order 
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order to reſtrain the Pachas, had ſuffered the 
Divan to extend its power, till the chiefs of 
the Janiſaries and Axabs were left without 
controul. The foldiers themſelves, become ei- 
tigens, by the marriages: they had contracted, 
were no longer the creatures of Con ſtanti- 
I n duced into their 
dür ſtill more increaſed theſe diſorders. 
At firſt, the ſeven military corps had one 
common treaſury, and, though the ſociety was 
rich, individuals, not having any thing at their 
own diſpofal, could effect nothing. The chiefs, 
finding their power diminiſhed by this regu- 
lation, had intereſt enough to get it aboliſhed, 
and obtained permiſſion to poſſeſs diſtin& 
property, lands, and villages. And, as theſe 
lands and villages depended on the Mamlouk 
governors, it was neceſſary to Conciliate 
than de ene e e Dwong 
that moment, the Beys acquired an aſcen- 
dancy over the ſoldiers, who, till then, had _ 1 
treated them with diſdain; and this could 5 
not but continually increalince their go- ; 
vernments procured them conſiderable riches. | 
Theſe they employed in creating themſelves | 
friends and -ereatures ; they multiplied their 
args and, after cn them, em- = 
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lend all their intereſt to advance th 
the army, and promote them to various em- 
their reſpectiye patrons: the ſubmiſſive reve- 

rence uſual in the Eaſt, formed faction 
| bauen devoted to their pleaſure. 
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By ſuch means Ibrahim, one of 3 (i 


: or veteran colonels of the Janiſaries, about the 
year 1746, - rendered: himſelf, in reality, 
maſter of Egypt; he had ſo multiplied and 


advanced his freed men that, of the twenty- 


four Beys, which ſhould be their number, no 
leſs than eight Were of his houſehold. His 


influence too was the more certain, as the 
Pacha always left vacancies in the number, 


in order to receive the emoluments. On the 
other hand, the largeſſes he beſtowed on 


the officers and ſoldiers of his corps, attached 
them to his intereſt, and Rodoan, the moſt 


powerful of the Azab colonels, uniting him- 
ſelf with him, completed his power. | 


The Pacha, | incapable : of hay: thi 


faction, was now no more than a Phantom, 


XZ & J The military © corps of the Janifurics, Azabs, Ke. 
were commanded by Kiayas, who, after the firſt year, 
laid down their employments, and became ae with 


a voice in the Divan. | JC ge 27 ts ant = FTP 
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and the orders of the Sultan vaniſhed before ; 
thoſe of Ibrahim. At his death, which hap-. 
pened in 1757, his houſe, that is, his en- 
franchiſed ſlaves, divided among themſelves, 3 
but united againſt all others, continued to give 

the law. Rodoan, who had ſucceeded his col- 
league, being expelled and flain by a party. of 
young Beys, ſeveral chiefs followed each other 

in a very Mort interval. 15 At length, about the 85 
year 1766,” Ali Bey, one of the principal ac- 
tors in the troubles which attracted: the at- 
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tention” of Europe for ſeveral. years, gained. a i 
decided aſcendency over his rivals, and, under © ; 
the titles of Emir-Hadj, and Shaik-el- Beled, . Hi 
rendered himſelf abſo]ute maſter of the coun- „ 5 I; 
try. The hiſtory of the Mamlouks being j 
in timately connected with his, I ſhall con- it 
tinue the e gh Ky. giving” an Wer of _—_ i 

| latter. 85 223 8 ths F 7 
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uncertainty as that of the Mamlouks i in gene · 
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ral, who, old MEA their WY or carried off 
by 


(a) Since his 1 ee Mts nas 
publiſhed two more volumes on Taue. one of which 
is the life of this ſame Ali Bey.  TexpeRted to have found 
in it particulars | proper to o verify 8 n nar- 


nr IN 
£033 301303 Dp. o 
rative; but what was my aſtoniſhment to perceive, we 


have hatdly a fingle citcutiftiace"in ninth ? This difa- 
greement was fo inuch the thore uhpſtalingts me; ſince, as 
I have already differed from him on ſeverg] other ſubjects, 
it may ſeem, to many readers, as if I made a point of con- 
tradicting that traveller. But, beſides that I am not per- 
ſonally acquainted with M. Savary, I proteſt, that ſuch 
partiality is no part of my character. How then does it 
happen that, having been upon the ſame ſpot, having ne- 
ceſſarily drawn our materials from like ſourees, our ac- 
counts ſhould be fo different? I canfeſs, I eannot well 
diſcover the reaſon; all I can fay is, that, during 
the ſix months I lived at Cairo, I carefully enquired of 
ſuch of our merchants, and Chriſtian traders, "a from 


long reſidence in the country, and being perſon: 1. un- 
e 1 to me bee © give . 
„ „„ oe 


kerl e 46 


by by tticir encnſies; at a very early age, elde 
femeſnbet muck of their origin of their 
OL, 3. or it Ay do; colrceal chem. The 


opinion 


Ad nba TG hem * on (ii principal 
facts, and 1 Had the Advantage K hearing the relations 
they gave me confirmed by a Ve enttian merchant (M. — 
Roſetti) who was one of theconfidential friends of All Bey, 
And the cbünfellor and p promoter of his connecłic ions with - 
the Ruſſians, and bis proj 2s reſpefling' the Commerce of 
Indiz. In Syria I have met wich great numbers who bad 
been eye-witnefſts of the principal. events in the hiffory 
of Shalk- Daher and Ali 275 and, from theit teſtimony, 
have been Able to zftertain the 44e of credit due to 
the information 1 received. in 'Egy pt. During eat 
movths f refided umöng the Bruzks, f Tearnt from the 
Bilkicp of Mlepps; fotmerly 'Bilk6p of Acre, 2 thouſand 
anecdoteb, the more indubitabls; as Thiahim Sabbar, the. | 
Miniſter of abet, was frequently in in his houſe. la Pa- 
leſtine 1 have lived with Chriſtians and Muiſulmen, who 
had been officers under Daher, were at the firfl ſiege of 
Yafa (Joppa) with Ali Bey, and defended that place in 
the ſecond 2gdinft Mohammad Bey. { have been on the 
| ſport, and exatained all the neceſſuary witneſſes, Thave re- 

ceived hiſtorical notes from the Venetian agent at Vafa, 
who had à conſiderable ſhare in all theſe troubles. T heſe 
are the materials from which I have compiled my narra- 
| tive. Net but I have met with ſome circumſtances 

which are differently related. But from ſuch what bif- 
toy ig free! Are there not ten different relations of the 


biete ol F \ontenoy ? + Alt we can hope i is to collect what is : 
| 1 2 mol 
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E 
opinion the moſt general es: Ali is, 
that he was born among the Abazans, a peo- 
Ple inhabiting Mount Caucaſus, Ant, which 
„ . furniſhes 
PIE 7 79 
moſt ardbable; for I canpot but ani 1 * y ſelf 
been frequentiy convinced, on this occaſion, how diff 
cult it is to aſcertain the real truth in any hiſtorical 
fach. | 
"Roc but 1 AS heard bees e of he . e. 
a by M. Savary, who cannot be accuſed of having in- 
vented them himſelf, for bis account is taken, word for 
word, from an Engliſh book, printed j in 3783, and entitled 
4 Him of the Revolt of Ali By,. though there are onl. y 
forty pages appropriated to that ſupject, the, remainder 
being common- place remarks on the manners and geo- 
graphy of the country. 1 was at Cairo when the public 
papers gave an account of this work; and I well recollect 
that when our merchants heard of Maria, wife of Ali 
Bey ; of the Greek Daoud, his father, and his finding bis 
ſon, as Jacob found Joſeph, they were ſtrangely ſurpriſed, 
and laughed heartily at the tales erumped up in Europe. 
It is in vain, therefore, for the Engliſh Factor, who was in 
Egypt in 1771, to appeal to the authority of the Kiaya of 
Ali Bey, and a number of Beys, whom he conſulted, without 
underflanding. Arabic; he can 1 Never be looked upon as. well 
informed. 7: ſuſpect him the more fince he ſets out with 
an. unpardonable error, in aſſerting that the country : 
of Abaza is the ſame, as. that- of Amaſea ; 3 for one of 
theſe is a country of Caucaſus, ſtretching towards the 
Cuban; and the other a city of ancient Cappadocia, or 
modern Natolia. * contlude, - we. . find at Paris 
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Fenides the lues in qrenteſt requeſt {8); 
The merchants, Who carty on this traffic, 
brouglit him to one of their annual ſales, at 


Cairo; where he was purchaſed by the brothers 


tom-houle, who: made a preſent of him to 


Ibrahim Kiaya. It 15 ſuppoſed he might 


then be about twelve or fourteen years old; 
but, in the Eaſt, neither Mahometans nor 


Chriſtians keeping any ä 5 h 


their preciſe age is never knoẽõu mn. 
Ali performed for his patron the uſual ſer- 


vices of the Mamlouks, which are nearly | 


ſimilar to thoſe of the pages to our Princes. 


He received the cuſtomary education, which 
conſiſts in learning to manage a horſe well, fire 
the Nhe and piſtol, throw the d —_ uſe the 


2 'S. | 
Memoirs 15 Ali Bey, collected by a PEP of, diſtination, 
who has been in Egypt, as well ; as M. Savary and myſelf, 
and thoſe Memoirs 275 ſatisfy all doubts 6 707 17 5 Oh re- 


main on this LEES TS: 

- (5) The Turks hold: the Tabea or Cher 
bee, in the higheſt eſtimation; next to them the Aba» 
zans, next the Mingrelians, after them the n 
after them the Ruffians and the. Poles, next the Hu! 
rians and the Germans, then the Negroes, and, laſt c 
all, the Spaniards, Malteſe, and ether Franks, "whom 


wy deſpiſe as drunkards, nee idle, and mutinous. 


1 3 9 . 


de Youſef, ſews, employed in the cuſ- 
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ambition ſoon moderated this 
warmth, About the age gf ei 


ns 2 1 TRAYEL 8 IV. 5 


: ſabre, ah even. A little reading and waiting. | 
In al thee exerciſes he diſplayed an aQtivity 


and fire which obtained him the ſurname of 
Niændali, or madman. But the folicitude of 


twenty, bis patron luffeted him to Jet 5 
beard grow, thet is to ſay, gave him his free- 


dom ; for, among the Turks, to want muſe = 


tachios and beard, is thought ' fit only for 
flaves and women and:bence ariſes the unfa- 
vourable impreflion 4hey receive. on the firlt 


Sght.of an Europeap, Men he had made 


bimefret. Ibrahim gave him a wife and reve- 
nues, promoted him tothe rank of Kachef, or 
Goverpar ofa diſtrict; and, at length, Pprocu- 
red him to be elected aue of the Faur- and- 


ä rn Beys. 


'*Fheſe ſucceflive promotions, 850 the power 


| and riches he acquired, awakened the ambi- 


tion of Ali Bey. The leath gf his Natron, 
which happened in 1757, opened a free 
courſe for his projects. Fe en gaged in every 
ſntrigue | for raifing or 8 the chiefs, | 


ang pros the pff igel avtber gf the win of 


| Rodoan Kisya. After Rodean, various fac- 
Ore" a as ante ee ipto 
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is Sten He vg gecupied it in 1762, 

yas Abd:g-Rahman,. of little conſequence 
kin f hut ſupported by ſeveral confederate 
houſes. | Ali war then Shaik-el-Beled, and 
ſized the moment when Ahbd-el-Rahman 


yas * the caravan of Mecca to get 


him exiled; but he bimſelf had his turn, and 
was condemned to retire to Gaza. Gaza, 
_ dependent on a Turkiſh Pacha, was neither fo 
agreeable. nor fo ſecure. a refidence as to tempt 
hin to mgke it his abode; he therefore only 
made a feint of taking that route, and, on the 
third day, turned towards the Said, where he 
was joined. by his partizans. „ 
Ae ſeſided two years at Djirdja, 1 1 
matuted his plans for obtaining and ſecuring 
that power to which he ſo ardently aſpired. 
The friends his money, had gained him at 
Caixo having at length procured his recall, in 
1796, he appeared ſuddenly in that Lit, 4 
| in ane night, flew four Beys, who TS 5 
enemies, exiled four others, and became, from 
that time, the chief of the moſt numerous 
party. As he had now L himſelf of 


8 relp . „c ft S544. - 


No whole authority, he reſolved to employ 


e l oF pe Rramarehis ambitions.views. 


No e contented with WM BD _ 
ks 34 Bey, 
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Bey, he could! not ſubmit to is fo ah: 
| the Porte, and aimed at nothing A en che 
title of Sultan of Egypt. 1 this" object all 
his meaſures tended 3 he expelled the Pacha, 
who was only a ſhadow of repreſentation; 3 he 
refuſed the accuſtomed tribute; and, in 1768, 
even Fee A coin n a WL Wen 
J 9655 
The —5 ad not ſee dar! avi 
| nation theſe attacks on her authority; but 
open war alone could repel them, ant” cir- 
| cumſtances were not favourable. Daher, 
eſtabliſhed in Acre, kept Syria in awe; and 
the Divan of Conſtantinople} occupied. with 
the affairs of Poland, and the pretenſions of 
*Ruflia, beſtowed its whole attention on the 
tranſactions i in the North! The uſual method 
of capidjts was had recourſe to'z but poiſon, | or 
the poniard, always anticipated the boweſtring 
| they bore. Ali Bey, availing himſelf of theſe 
*circumſtances, puſhed forward his enterptizes 
1 with ſucceſs, CE or ſeveral Your a port of the 
1 Seq {13 20 4910: ne 
60 "Aer the ETSY n of * aflirs is piaſters fell 20 
per cent, becauſe.i it was pretended they were too much 


' Gebaſed with alloy; but 41 merchant ſent ten thouſand of 


them to Marſeilles, and made * \confderabe profit. by 
| melting them down, „ 


5 


1 4 Said 
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= Said bad been decupied by Arab Shaiks un- 
der little ſubſection. One of them, named 
Hammam, had formed there a power capable of 
giving diſturbance. Ali began by delivering 
himſelf from this danger; and, under pretext 
that this Shaik concealed a treaſure entruſted 
to him by Ibrahim Kiaya, and that he har- 
| boured rebels, ſent a corps of Mamlouks 
againſt him, in 1769, commanded by his favou- 
rite Mohammad Bey, who deſtroyed in one 
bs he both Hammam and his power. 
T) ue end of this year was productive of ano- 
* expedition, which in its conſequences 
muſt have ned 1 Europe. | Ali TOY fitted 
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with Matlouks Se the Bey Haſfan to, 
fail with them to Djedda, (Gedda), the port. 1 
of Mecca, which he was tg ſeize on, while 4 1 | 
body of capalry, under the command of Mo- = 
- hammad Bey, marched by land to take poſ- 2 2 
bello of Mecca itſelf, Which was given up 9 
to plunder. His project was to render 4 
Djedda the emporium of the Indian com- 
merce; and this plan, which was ſuggeſted by . by 
2 „ Venetian merchant, (a) who Poſ- Il 
* a) M. C. Roſetti; ; his brother, Balthazar Roſetti, was | | I 
ic de made comimilhoner of the cuſtoms at Djedda. A 1 
„ e ſelled =! 
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geg this, AS * 9 _ Europe 
abandon the paſſage. by the cape of Good 
Hope, by ſubſticativg the ancient route of the 
Mediterranean, and the Red Sea: but the 
event has proyed that the attempt Was top 
Preci pitate, and, that t before gold is introduced 
into a country, 1 laws thould be eſtabliſhed. 
Ali, the yanquiſher of a petty prince of the 
Said, and conqueror of the huts of Mecca, 
from this time thought himſelf formed to 
command the Whole world. His courtiers 
told him he was as powerful as the Sultan of 
Conſtantinople, and! he belieyed his coprtiers. 
Had he execciſed his reaſon, he yould | have 
perceived that Egypt, compared with the teſt 
of the empire, couſtituted only a very incon- 
fiderable ſtate, and that the ſeyen gr eigbt 
thouſand cayalry be comman Were no- 
thing when oppoſed to 2 hundred thouſand 
Janiſaries, whom the Sultap has at his diſ- 
poſal: but the Mamlouks know nothing of 
geography; and Ali, who viewed Egypt 
near, found it much larger than Turkey at a 
4 diſtance. He determined therefore to . 


wenge his conqueſts: Syria, which yas in 
his 8 naturally preſented the 


9 . 
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his views. | The war with the Ruſſians, which 


| broke out in 1769, occupied. all the Turkiſh 
forces in the north. Shaik Daher, in rebel- 
lion againſt the Porte, was a powerful and 
| faithful ally ; and the extortions of the Pacha 
o Damaſcus, by diſpoſing thoſe be oppreſſed 
to revolt, afforded the moſt favourable oppor- 
tunity of invading bis government, and me- 


ntitiog the title of the deliverer of nations. 
Al ſaw perfectly well the advantage of this 


poſture of affairs, and made no delay in put - 


ting his forces i in motion. All his meaſures | 


being at length taken, he detached, in 177, 
under the command of five Beys, a corps of 
about five hundred Mamloyks, all cavalry, 
(for they never march on foot), and ſent them 
ts take paſſefion of t Gaza, i in order to ſecure an 

Entrance into Paleſtine. Oſman, Pacha of 
Damaſcus, no ſooner heard of the invaſion, 


than he fle w to arms. The Mamlouks, ter- 


tiſied at his activity, and | the number of his 
troops, helg themſelyes in readineſs to fly at 


the firſt attack ; but Daher, the moſt indefa- 
tigable chief that Syria has ſeen for many ceb- 
turies, haſtened from Acre, and extricated 


them from. their, embarraſſment: Oſman, who 


BY ea kae wei W. fed withour even 


offerin g 
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Sg battle; 5 and Daher, m making bimſelk 


maſter of Vafa, Ramla, and all Paleſtine, 
opened a ; road for the rag NO, he. ex- 
Pefied. a 78 0 
This rte Abo the end of 1 
1771: : and the gazettes of that time, ſtating 


it at fixty thouſand men, induced Europe fo - 


believe it was an army ſimilar to thoſe of 
Ruſſia or Germany; but the Turks, and 
more eſpecially thoſe of Aſia, differ ſtill more 
from the Europeans in their military than 
- their civil cuſtoms. Sixty thouſand men 
with them are very far from being ſynonimous 


with fixty thouſand ſoldiers, as in our armies, | 


That of which we are now ſpeaking affords 
a proof of this: it might amount in fact to 


forty thouſand 1 men, which may be claſſed as 


follows. Five thouſand Mamlouk cavalry, 
which was the whole effective army; about 
fifteen hundred Barbary Arabs 'on foot, and 


no other infantry, for the Turks are ac- 


quainted with none; with them, the cavalry 


is every thing. Beſides theſe, each Mamlouk 


having i in his ſuite two ſwotmen, armed with 


ſtaves, theſe would form a body of ten thou- 


ſand valets; beſides a number of fervants and 
un is, or attendants on horſeback, for the 
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Beys and Kachefs, which may be eſtimated at 
two thouſand: all the reſt were ares and 
the uſual. train of followers. 1 
Such Was this army, as deſcribed. 10 15 
= in Paleſtine by. perſons, ho had ſeen and fol- 
lowed its. It Ra: commanded. by ne Fiend 


+ 4 * 


Pla or father 5 gold, from aha DE of his 
tent and capariſons. As to order and diſei- 
pline theſe muſt not be mentioned. The ar- 
mies of the Turks and Mamlouks are no- 
thing but a confuſed multitude of horſemen, 
without uniforms, . on horſes. of all ſizes and 
colours, riding without either * 
their ranks, or obſerving any regular order. 8 
This rabhle took the road to Acre, leavin * 
wherever they, paſſed, ſufficient marks of their 
want of diſcipline. and rapacity. . At Acre, a 
junction was formed with the troops of Shaik 
Daher, which conſiſted of fifteen hundred 
Safadians al, on horſeback, and commanded 
by his ſon. Ali; twelve hundred Motoalis 
cavalry, having. for their leader the Shaik 
Naſif, and about one thouſand Mograbian ; in- 8 


(a ) Daher's ſubjeAs were called by this name, beck 


his ſeat of fs May Was N 2 gn at a 2 8 
of . 


„ . arg. 


2 
* 


| above ; ; it is the ancient Sidon. „ 


nab TAE N 


fahtry. This umen evan; abd tir Plön 


ehcetted,”they proceeded toward Dub dle 
ſome time in the mönth éf April. Onnan 
had employed this interbaf ii prepatations, 


and hid, on his fide; collected ah army etfually 
numerous and ill- regulated. The Pacha? 4 


Said; {a} Ttipoli, and Alepp6; Had join 
him with theit forces, dtd were Waiting 2 


the entity utter the walls of Datiaſcus: 


The reader tiiüſt not Here figure to Rh: 
elf 4 nutiiber of cotnplicated and drtificia 
movements; ſuch as thoſe Which; withiii the 
liſt century, have tediiced War with us to 


à Kieice of fyſtem and calculation. The 


Afiatics | ire unicqualtited” with the firſt 
derficnts of this conduct; Their drmics | 
are mobs, their marches rivages; theit 


campaigns. mere intoads: arid theit battles, 
f bloody frays; the ſtrotigeſt, or the moff ad- 
venturous party goes in ſatch of the other, 


which not unfrequently flies without offefing 
refiſtance ; if they. ſtand” their ground, they 


Engage pell⸗imell, diſchatge their car bities, 
g break their * and hack each other with 


* 


(4) Pronounced Sede, in F rench ; ; in in Engl Sai 15 


their 


— ; 8 - 
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their ite tor the J Tate have a any cannon ; 
and when they have they 48 but of little 
RF panic [og V diffates it- 
ſelf With aut one party flies, the other 
parſues, and ſhouts victory: the van quiſhed 
ſubmut to the will of the e conqueror, 410 ihe 
campaigh often 1 terminates without a battle. 
Such, in a great 1 oh; 1 military 
op perations . 55 Syria, in 17 The com- 
bined army of An hey aud Daher ' marched to 
Dama Tus. The ebe ka for them ; 5 : 
they a zproached,” and, on e 6th of June, 
a denne action e place: the 2 | 
and Safadia ns ruthed wil ſo much fury | 
the Turks; that, terrified 3 at the carnage, "Wy . 
ichs g 2 0 TOE to flight, and the Pachas 


1110 Si 


were not the Taſt 1 in endeavouring to make 


their e cape. Th The alis became maſters of the 

countr „and took Poffefnon of the city with-. | 
out op ppoition, there being neither walls 1 nor 
5 dete nd f it, The caſtle, alone re- 

ſifted, As ruined fortifications hay not a : 

ane cannon, much lets gunners ; ; but it was 

rounded by a muddy ditch; ind behind the 


cuins were poſted 4 few iacqüsteers 8. and | 


_ thele alone dere ſufficient to check this army | 
of Cavity. fy. * the „ owever, were 
= ; 5 already 


* 


already conquered by, their. FIN tom capitu- | 


break A moſt. STORY revolution. took . 


Was expected, Mohammad ſuddenly com- 
manded a retreat, and all his cavalry turhed 
towards Egypt. In vain did the aſtoniſhed 
Ali- Daher and Naſif fly. to demand the cauſe 

of Mo Arange a meaſure: the Mamlouk made . 


men, DE 3 5 and baggage they had aban- 


of the death of Ali Bey; ; but the real ſolution 
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lated the third day, and the place was to be 
ſurrendered. the next morning, when at day- ; 


. 


At 7 moment that the fgnal o ſurrender 


"3 


no other reply to their reiterated queſtions, 
than a haughty menace ; and the whole army 
decamped i in confuſion. Nor was this merely 
a retreat, but a poſitiye flight ; they ſeemed 
as if hotly purſued by a victorious enemy; 3 
the road from Damaſcus to Cairo Was 


% 


doned. This ſingular occurrence was at- 
tributed, at the time, to a pretended report 


of the enigma was a ſecret. conference which 
paſſed at night in the tent of Mohammad 1 
Bey. Oſman, finding himſelf too weak to 4 
oppoſe theſe combined forces „ had recourle 
to artifice. He contrived to introduce, to the 


5 4: 


1 | Egyptian 


m 
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| Egyptia general a crafty agent, who, un- 


der pfetence of propoſing terms of peace, 
endeavoured to diſſeminate diſcord and re- 
volt. He inſinuated to Mohammad that 


the part he was acting was qually ill befit-" 


ting his honour, and contrary to his intereſt; 
that he was deceived in imagining the Sultan 
would leave unpuniſhed the offences of Ali 
Bey; that it was a ſacrilege to violate ſo holy 


a city as Damaſcus, one of the two gates of 


the Caaba (g/; that he was aſtoniſhed that 
Mohammad ſhould: prefer the favour of 2 
ſlave of the gultan, to that of the Sultan 
himſelf, and that he ſhould ſetup a ſecond 
maſter between him and his ſovereign; be- 
ſides, that it was evident this maſter, by daily 
expoſing him to freſh: dangers, was ſacrificing 
him both to his -own perſonal ambition, 


and to the | pain a of his. e the tbe 


Rezk. - wy 


| Theſe cd ad n . two. lat- | 


ter, which were founded on indiſputable. 


facts, made a ſtrong impreſſion, on Moham- 
mad and 15 8 ae ; 5 imme dia * held a 
5 n 

e ff The. two | great. caravans. which, — the pi 
grimage & to Mecea, ſet out from Cairo and Damaſcus, © | 


+ hf 3 1 4 
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. amet: ow ſwore ſolemnly; by the fabre 
and the Koran, to return without delay to 


T2 Cairo.” In a of this 1 


CT: minatic 7 


their congitſts with ſuch ee ee that 
the report of their coming preceded their 


arrival at Cairo only by fix hohre. Ali Bey 

was ſtruck with terror, and wiſhed to have 
puniſhed his general upon the ſpot ; but Mo- 
hammad appeared ſo well ſupported, that it 
was impradficable to attempt any thing 
againſt his perfor; it was neceſſary to diſ- 


ſemble, and Ak Bey ſubmitted 16: this with 


the Hed. — as he owed his fortune 


{muck more that 20 hi 


the fruits of fo 2 e Abb bey Gia 


not renounce his projects. He continued to 


ſend ſuccoufs to his ally, Daber, and pre- 
ede 2 Sound: ale "campaign of 


enn abies cou nde 
ce ad ceaſed to favour him 


The firſt reverſe he experienced \ was in 


the loſs of ſeveral cayaſſes, or boaty,' loaded 
| with rice, for Shaik Daher, which won 


| þ 
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by a Ruſfßem privatzer;/ withit Gghe er Da- 
mieita; bud another; he ſtinn thote ſerious 
wat the eſcape ef Mohaititnad 


Boy: - a Bey could not ealily forget che 


affair of Dumateus; nevertheleſs; from: the 


temains df that affeQion we retain for thoſe 


whom we have ſerved, he evuld not bring 
himſelf to reſolve 'on © - 'Fecotrſe to 
violence, when ah ex preſſien made ue of by 


the Venettan merchant 'Who enjoyed his 


e fixed his Wäveling refotation; 
+ Hwve: the Sultans of the Franks, faid 
Al Bey, ohe day, t that Buropcus 7, 


* children as rich as my fon Nehammad “ 


No, Seigaior, replied the courtier, i they 


are cateful ef that; for they think that 
c when ehidren become tos great, they ate 


1 often' in hafte to enjoy theit inheritance.” 


This infinwation went to the heart of Alf 


Bey. From that moment he beheld in Mo- 


ruin. To effec this, without rifk; be firſt 
ent direschons to all the gates of Cairo, chat 
no Marie fuld Be ſafferdd to paſs in 
tho eee of ff 5 be thy >: NT. 


n ese 


1 
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dangerous rival, and reſolved his 
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am = into immediate exile! in the 
gage By theſe: oppoſite orders he ĩmagined 
Mohammad would be: topped: at the gates, 
and that, the: keepers taking him into cuſs. 
tody, he ſhould. eaſily free himſelf from his 
foars; but chance diſconterted-! theſe vague: 
and timid meaſures. Mohammad, by ſome 
miſtake, was ſuppoſed. to be charged with 
private orders from Ali. He and te 
were allowed to paſs, en, is 
all was loſt. Ali Bey, enen 
flight, gave arders to purſue him; but Ma- 
hommad appeared io well prepared and: de- 
termined. that none dared attack him,. He 
retired into the Said, foaming with rage, and 
thirſting for vengeance. Even after his ar- 
rival there, he had another narrow | eſcape- 
Ayoub Bey, an officer of Ali's, feigning 
great deteſtation of the injuſtice of his maſ- 
ter, / received Mohammad with tranſport, 
and ſwore upon his ſabre and the Koran, 
to ſhare his fortune; but, a few days after, 
letters were intercepted from this fame A 
Ayoub, to Ali, in which he promiſed him, 
without delay, | the head of his, enemy. 
Mohammad, baving diſcovered the plot, 
0 Th 6 after cut ting off bis 
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hands and tongue, ſent him to Cairo to- 
ceire the recompenſe of his att. 
The Mamlouks, however, wearied with 
Is inſolence of Ali Bey, repaired in crowds 
to his rival z/and, in about fix. weeks, Moham- 
mad an himſelf. ſufficiently ſtrong to 3 0 
daid, and march towards Cairo. A 
a ow on his fide, ſent his troops againſt Foy | 
but ſeveral of them likewiſe. deſerted to the 
enemy: at: length, in the month of April 
177, the armies had a rencounter in / the 
plain of El- Maſateb, at the -gates-of W. 
the iſſue of which was, that Mohammad. 
his party entered the: city, ſabre 
Ali Bey, having barely time torailaks? his 
eſcape; with eight hundred of his Mamlouks, 
life, and; endeavoured: to get to Acre; to join 
bis ally, Daher; but the inhabitants of Na- 
Haar and n cut off. amen och Das 
age. The porn wh 5 am- 
1 and frankneſs which in all ages have 
acterized chat people, and conducted 
him to Aere Ant was neceſſary to ſuccour 
Said, :(iden. then beſieged by the troops of 
Oſman, in cor jun@ion.whth the — "Be: 
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dane by Ali. — — n benen 


+ body of about ſeven thoufand eavalcy, 
and, vt their approach, the Turks raiſed the 
Hege, and retired to a place @ league to the 
northwand of the city, on the river Aovle, 
There, in July 15a, the moſt conſiderable and 
maſt methodical engagement of the whole war 
took place. The Turkiſh army, three times 
more numerous than that of the two allies, 
was entirely deſcated. The ſeven Pachas 
who : commanded”! it wok to flight,” and 
Said remained in the PROT POPE Wl 
his governor: Degynivla, 
Ai Bey and Daher, on . turn to 
Acre, proceedled to chaſtiſe the inhabitants of 
Vafa, who had revoked that they might 
N.. ee . — and 


hefpre he was NT: 8 Kube The 
city, which was held by « Shaik of 'Neblous, 
ſhut its gates, and reſolved to ſtand the fiege. 
This -commenced in July, and laſted eight 
months, though Vafa had no other rampart 
than a mere garden-wall, witkout a ditch;; 
but in Syria and Egypt they know ſtill leſs | 


* * . of n 
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in the field at length, however, the be- 
n capiculated in February 1773. 
Al, no feeling himſelf diſengaged, thought 
of nothing but his return to Cairo. Daher 
| offered to furniſh bim with ſuccours; and 
the Ruſſians, with whom Ali had contracted 


an alliance, while treating of the affair of 


the privateer, promiſed to ſecond him: time 
however was neceſſary for collecting theſe ſcat - 
tered aids, and Ali became impatient. The 
promiſes of Rexk, his Kiaya and his oracle, 
rendered him ſtill more deſirous to be gone. 
This Copt never ceaſed aſſuring him that 
the hour of his return was come; that the 
aſpects of the ſtars were moſt propitious; 


moſt certain. Ali, who like all the Furks, 
believed firmly in aſtrology, and ho put the 
greater faith in Rezk, becauſe he believed 
his prediexions had been often verified, cov 
Wyo Rage nary gg 
in the Maa of Apel. te were 
ſent him by his friende, in which they in- 


formed him that the people - were tired of 
- his ungrateful flave, and that nothing but his 


pag was wanting to expel bim. 
K 4 
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and that the downfall of Mohammad was now 
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| decermineds therefore, to ſet out immediately, „ 
and, without giving the Ruſſians time to ar- 

rive, departed with his Mamlouks, and fifteen 

hundred Safadians, commanded. by: Oſman, 

the ſon. of Daher ; but he was ignorant that 
the letters from Cairo were a ſtratagem of 
Mohammad's, and that this Bey had ex- 
torted them by force, in order to deceive 
and lead him into the ſnare he was preparing. 
In fact, no ſooner had Ali advanced into the 
deſert which ſeparates Gaza from Egypt, 
than * oil in, near nde WR a choſen 


1 in ic ae waiting his ere This : 
corps was commanded by the young Bey, 
Mourad, who, being \enamoured of the wife 

of Ali Bey, had obtained a promiſe of her 

from Mohammad, in caſe he could bring 
him the head of that illuſtrious unfortunate. 
Scarcely did Mourad perceive the duſt Which 
announced the approach of his enemies before 
he ruſhed upon them with his Mamlouks, 
and threw them into confuſion. 4 To crown 


his good fortune, he met with Ali in the 
crowd, attacked, and wounded him in the 


forehead with a ſabre, made him priſoner, 
and conducted him to Mohammad. The 
latter, (who Was encamped two leagues in 


8 
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cha rear,” ond; his former maſter with all 
that exaggerated reſpect vhieh is ſo cuſtomary 
with the Turks, and that ſenſibility which 
| perfidy knows: ſo well how to ſeign. He 
provided a magnificent tent for him, ordered 
bim to be faken the greateſt care of, tiled: 
himſelf a thouſand. times, his ſlave, who 
1 licked the duſt of his feet; but the third 
day, this parade of politeneſs terminated by 
the death of Ali Bey, who died, according 
to ſome, of his wounds ; or, as others report, 


by poiſon: the probability of both theſe ac- 


counts is = equal, that it is imp 
decide between „ inn 190 
Thus terminated. the 1 of this 
celebrated man, who for ſome time on- 
gaged the attention of Europe, and afforded 
many politicians hopes of a great 5 
That he was an extraordinary character, can» 


not be denied 1 but it is exsggeration to. 


place. him in the claſs. of great men: the ac: 
counts gien of him by, witneſſes highly 
worthy credit, probe that though he poſſeſſed 
the-ſeeds. pf great qualities, Air an af ile 
tuxe prevented them from coming to maturity. 
Let us paſs over his credulity in aſtrology, 
which more frequently influenced his con- 
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Dol than: more g e eee ot s 
the: ann his eee 1 ey 

which he acquired, or maintained his power, 
the morality of a rude ſociety is doubtioſi 
dels rigid than that of a well - regulated ſtate 
but, judging ambitious men on their own 
principles, we: ſhall find that Ali Bey either 

ill underſtood, or erroneouſſy purſued. his 
plan of greatneſs; and that it was he himſelf 
who paved the way for his own tuin. We 
are certainly juſtified in charging him with 
three errors: + Firſt, that imprudent thirſt 
after conqueſt, which / fruitlefsly exhauſted 
his wennde and his 1 and made. Am 
on country. - „ the things in» 
dolence to which he refigned himſelf, exe - 
outing. nothing but by his + | lieutenants, 

which diminiſhed the rei pect entertained for 
his perſon by the Mamlouks, and encouraged 
the ſpirit of revolt. Thirdly, the exceſſive 


_ riches he ſhowered on his favourite, which 


procured him the influence he abuſed. Sup- 
OE: Mohammad virtuous, d not wy 


® uk sin By. _ El 
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t have dreaded the. erer 
who, in all countries, are the conſtant atten- 


dants on opulence ?' In Ali” Bey, however, 


"we muſt admire one quality, which diftin- 
guiſes”! bim from the multitude of tyrants 


who have governed Egypt: if a vicious edu- | 
cation prevented him from knowing oe | 


true glory is, it is certain, at leaff, he was 


minds. He wanted nothing but to be ad- 

Viſed by thoſe who knew the true road to it ; 
and among thoſe. who are born to com- 
mand, how few are there who merit this 


ee 7 


I cannot e without a Ga remarks on N 


an obſervation I remember to have frequen tly 


heard made at Cairo. Thoſe among our mer- 


chants who had witnefled the reign of Ali, and 


this downfall, after extolling his. gbod govern= | 


ment, his zeal for juſtice, and his beneficence 
to the Franks, never failed to expreſs their 
aſtoniſhment at bis not being regretted by 
the- people; and thenpe took occaſion wire⸗ 
thoſe charges of incon and in- 


1 ap 3 on ue examinin 
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- animated with the defire of, obtaining it; 
and this was never the portion of vulgar ; 


Pho which the oriettdls at Var i 
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every ape ot) this does not appear 0 

me ſo extraordinary as as it may at. firſt ſeem, © 5 

In Egypt, ag in eyery other, -cpuntry,.. the 

3 an of the people is guided by the 

penury or plenty i in which they live; their 

85 love or hatred,, theip cenſure or. applauſe, ate 
| meaſured by the eaſe o difficulty with which 

they Lan procure the means of ſubſiſtenge, 

in conſequence.of the adminiſtration of their 

rulers; nor can this be eſteemed an improper 

criterion, In vain may we tell them that the 

bonout, of the empire, the glory of the: nation, 

25 the encouragement of. commerce, and the 
3 improvement of the "fine arts, require ſuch 

and ſuch meaſures. Every thing is ſupers 

ſeded by the neceſſaries of life; and when 
the multitude want bread, they have. at leaſt 

| a right to withhold. their praiſe and ad- 

4 | miration, Of what conſequence was it to 
\ | the people of Egypt, that Ali Bey! had con- 
A | quered the Said, Mecca, and. Syria, cif theſe 
conqueſts, oply augmentcd, inſtead, of relievipg 
their burthens ? The expences incurred by 
theſe, 8 5 15 he the * tributions 1 


> 


- gt # 
wo , 


1 5 ee 8 (above ; one. million cighty-three 
3 f : . thouſand 


power: AND, S RIA. 10 


d «po 648); ind the expbiinlion' UE E 
corn for the uſe of the armies} added to the. 
monopoly of ſome merchants in favour; cauſed 
2 fümine, ' which-deſolated the country dutin 8 
the whole of thé years 1770 and 1971: 
Wen therefbre, the inhabitants of Cairo, 
and the pealants-in the villages, were dying 
with Hunger, what wonder if they murmured 
againſt Ai Bey? Who can blame them for 

diſapproving of the commerce with India, if 
all its advantages were to center in a "oy 
hands? When Ali Bey expended two hun- 
dred and twenty-five thouſand livres (above 
vine thouſand pounds), in the uſeleſs handle 
of a Landiar Eh, though jewellers might 
1 applaud his magnificenee, had not the peo- 
ple reaſdn to deteſt his Laxury? This libe- 
rality, which, his courtiers called Vittue, the 
people, at whoſe expence it was exerciſed; 
were juſtly entitled to Kigmatizes: as vice, 
Had this man any merit 'in” laviſhing What 
coſt him nothing? Was it an act of Joſtice to 
gratify bis favourite at the expence of the 
people, or repay with their money his private 
obligations, a as in "the caſe of his purveyors 
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greateſt, part of the a&ions of Ali Bey were 
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of vapity; hart barg, 5 Egypt, in — 


was bie private property, and he people 4 
vile berd of worthleſs animals, o whom he 
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Exited ho Tels thin three times, Was encamped near 
Out; belag allbwed a deley of twetry-tout houm, to 
parece xJakiſtry, aumed Haſan to whom he 
owed. firs hundred ſequins (ens hundred undd fiſty=lix 
pounds), come to find bim. Ali, thinking ba wanted 


his money, began to make excuſes. But Haſſan, pro- 


dacing five Hundre more ſequins, fait es Kick, 6 Trio 


_ «© at in tiikefartiney take theſe alf“ An, confoinded 


with this generoſity, ſwore, by the head of the Prophet, 
that, if ever he returned; he would beſtow on this mum 
unexampled wealth; and, on his return, created him 
Purveyor-genteral : and though he was informed of 
the ness extortions 7e ref! ons ol 
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cecded bim in April 17737 during a eig of 
two years, diſplayed nothing but the ferocity 


of 4 robber, and the baſencſs of a-traitor. 
titude towards his patron, he 


Ne be only the defender of 
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the righis oſ the Sultan, and the miniſter of 


his will; he therefore remitted to Conſtanti- % 


nople the tribute which, had been ingrongend 


e eee aig the 
oath of unlis | 
Ne eee ae ue nr Ali Bey 3 and. 


under pretext of proving his loyalty. to the 


Sultan, demanded. 
the Arab Daher. 


on to make war on 


5 The Porte, who. would 
* gladly have ſolicited this, was happy to per- 
mit it as a favour: Mohammad was inveſted 
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with the title of Pacha of Cairo; and every 
thing immediately prepared for this expedi- 
tion. It may be aſked-whatintereſt an Egyp- 
tian Governor could have in deſtroying the 
Arab Daher, in rebellion in Syria? But refined 
views of -policy had no more ſhare in this 
Wan! in other meaſures. It originated merely 
| in private teſentment. Mohammad Bey 
| OR — letter written 


. 


e fs. 


n again — u eee Ali 

"hatred: was added the ptoſpect of 
* plunder. Ibrahim Sabbar (u), Daher's Mi- 
| miſter, "Wa pt to ee ag 
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not hel Gp 3 to under 
take this war, and made his preparations with 

all the activity which hatred inſpires. He pro- 
vided himſelf with an exttaordinary train of 
8 d foreign gunners, and gave 
em to an ages 
BOD UT 7 


4a) te with er 3 ck wh ſigni» 
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named 
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named Robinſon; he brought from Suez 


u cannon ſixteen feet in length, which had 
long remained uſeleſe ; and, at length, in the 
month of February, 1776, appeared in Pa- 
leſtine; with an army equal to that he had 
formerly headed againſt Damaſcus; On his 
approach, Daher forces, which occupied 
Gaza, deſpairing of being able to defend it, re- 
tired; —— ele: of it, and, without 
ſtopping, marched againſt Vafa. This town, 
which had a'garriſon, and whoſe: inhabitants 
were all inured to war, ſhewed more reſolu- 
tion than Gaza, and determined to ſtand the 
ſiege. The hiſtory of this ſiege would well 
exemplify the ignorance of theſe countries in 
the art of war, as a few of the n 171 
peg wall. ſufficiently vince.” ; 


- "Yafa, the ancient Joppa, is ſituated on 2 
part of the coaſt the general level of which 


is very little above the ſea. The city is built 
on an eminence, in the form of a ſugar-loaf, 
in height about one hundred and thirty feet 
perpendicular. The houſes, diſtributed on 
the declivity, appear riſing above tach other, 


like the ſteps of an amphitheatre. On the 
ſummit is a ſmall citadel, which commands 
che tou ei the bottom of the hill is fur 
bh I. rounded. | 
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was the city Mohammad undertook to be · 
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rounded by d wall without a rampart, 
twelve ot fourteen feet high, and two or three 


in thickneſs. The battlemients at the top are 


the only tokens by which it is diſtinguiſhable 


from a common garden - wall. This wall, 


which has no ditch, is environed by gardens, 
where lemons, oranges, and citrons, in this 
light ſoil, grow to a moſt prodigious fize. Such 


fiege. It was defended by five or fix hundred 
Safadians, and as many inhabitants, who, at 
ſight of the enemy, armed themſelves with 
their ſabres and muſkets ; they had like 


as well as they could, on timbers prepared in | 
a hurry ; and, ſupplying the place of experi- 
ence and addreſs by hatred and courage, re- 
plied to the ſummons of the eee me» 


naces and muſket-ſhot. 


Mohammad, finding he muſt en 8 
— formed his camp before the town; 
but was ſo little acquainted with the buſineſs 
in which he was engaged that he advanced 
within half cannon ſhot. The bullets, which 
Howered upon the tents, apprized him of his 
ert he retreated, a. freſli 
— : * De experiment, 
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experiment, was convinced he was til] too 


near; at length he diſcovered the proper diſ- 


tance, and ſet up his tent, in Which the moſt. 


extravagant luxury was diſplayed: around it, 


without any order, were pitched thoſe of the 
 Mamlouks, while the Barbary. Arabs formed | 


huts with the trunks and branches of the 
orange and lemon trees, and tho followers of 
the army arranged themſelyes as they could: 
a few guards were diſtributed here and there, 
and, without making a ſingle entrenchment, 
they called themſelves engampet. 


Batteries were now to be erected ; and 5 


ſpot of riſing ground was made choice of, to 
the ſouth · eaſtward of the town, where, be- 
hind ſome garden-walls, eight pieces of can- 
non were pointed, at two hundred paces from 
the town, and the firing began, notwithſtand- 
ing the muſquetry of the enemy. who, from 
the tops of the terraces, killed ſeveral of the 
gunners. This conduct will appear lo ſingu- 
lar in Europe, that the truth of it may be, 


perhaps, called i In queſtionʒ but theſe. things 55 


paſſed eleven years ago; I have been on the 


ſpat, have ſeen many who were eye: witneſſes, 


and I eſteem it a duty, neither to alter for the 


better or the worſe, facts, by which the, 
7 'charadter 
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lt POR hte Aa un ety three Jer 
thick, and without a rampart, muſt” loom have a 
large breach made in it; and the queſtion wa 
not how to mount, but how to get through 
it. The Mamlouks were for doing it on 
horſeback; but they were made to compre- 
hend that this was impoſſible; and they con- 
ſented, for the firſt time, to march on foot. 
It muſt have been a curious ſight to ſee them, 
with their huge breeches of thick Vene- 
tian cloth, embarraſſed with their tueked- up 
Benichet, their crooked ſabres in hand, and piſ- 
tols hanging to their ſides, adyancing, and 
tumbling among the ruins of the wall. They 
imagined they had conquered every difficulty 
when they had ſurmounted this obſtacle ; 
but the befieged, who formed a better judg⸗ 
ment, waited till they arrived at the empty 
ſpace between the city and the wall; there 


they aſſailed them from the terraces, and the 
windows, of the houſes; with ſuch a ſhower 
of bullets, that the Mamlouks did not fo 
much as think of ſetting them on fire, but 
retired, under a perſuaſion that the breach Was 


was as utterly i im praQticable, 1 _ 1 im poſ- 
| a fible 
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enter ĩt on horſeback. 5 Morad Bey, 5 
brought them ſeveral times obo: to the, 


able to 


Samer but in vein. ns ks 


Six weeks. paſſed in, this manner, and Mo- N 
hammad was diſtracted with rage, - anxiety,” | 
and deſpair. The beſieged, howeyer, whoſe 
numbers were diminiſhed, by the repeated at- 
tacks, and who did not ſee chat any ſuccours f 
wete to be expected from Acre, became 


weary, of defending alone the cauſe of Daher. 
The Muſſulmen, eſpecially, complained, that 


with the enemy, and it was propoſed to aban-. 
don the place, on the Egyptians giving hoſ- 


tages. Conditions were agreed on, and the 


treaty might be conſidered as concluded, 
when, i in, the midſt of the ſecurity. occaſioned 


by that belief, ſome, Mamlouks entered the 
city; numbers followed them, and attempted 


_ to'plunder ;. the inhabitants defended. them= 


ſelves, and the attack recommenced: the 
whole army then ruſhed into the town, which 
ſuffered all the horrors. of war: women and 
children, young and old, all were cut to 


1 and anne, equally mean and 
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; the Chriſtians, regarding nothing but their 
prayers, were more in their churches, than the : 


field of battle. Sotne perſons: began to treat 
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barbetebt, beuſedl u Pyrtiafd, forhheh sr the 
Beads ef tele oifrtthäate fuel reg bes 
raiſed as a monument of hiv a lt 
is id the number öf theſe exceeded twelve 
hundred. This cataſtrophe, which happen - 
ed the 19th bf May, 1776, ſpread terror 
through the country, Shaik Daher himſeff 
fled from Acre, the government of which he 
left to his ſon Ali, whoſe intrepidity is fill 
celebrated in Syria, but” whoſe gloty is tar- 
niſhed by his frequent rebellions uphinit hit 
father. 2 imagined,” that Mohammad 
would pay reſpect to the treaty he had made 
with him; but the Mamlouk, being arrived 
at the gates of Acre, declared, the price of 
his friendſhip muſt be the head af Daher 
himſelf. r mung Himſelf decei 


ec the rown to che Egyptians, Wo 
=” to be  phindefeds The Fr n batted 


» ſoon ſaw themſelves 18 moſt He dark. 
Ser. Mohammad, infbribed ike the wealth 
671 Ibrahim, Kiays' 'f Daher, bad deen \depo- 
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Ated with chem, declated that, unleſs it W 
ws inflantly” delivered ap, they mould all be It 
pot co death. The cafuing Sunday was the = 
2 appointed for tial terrible reſearch,” hen 14 
them and Syria from the 
perdiny $a 60; ſeiz- | 
ed with a malignant fever, and died; after two = 
aiys neſs; in dhe prime of his uge eh. | 
; TI Chriſtiaus of _ are 2 his 
who 3 ——-— 14 
violated.” They even affirm the-'prophet'ap- - 
peel te hm nee the form of n Ft 
od mah, . * 1 | 
wards ebiitinudlly en. Take from 
. © me that old man; who diſtreſſes and terrifies 
mel, Bat they who" this General in his | 
; nents, have reported at Cairo, to per- 4 
wee eagefe at this viſion, the effect 
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anxiety occaſioned by the ſiege of Vaſa. It may 
not be improper to remark, in this place, that 
were. we to write the memoirs of modern 
times, as dictated by the Chriſtians of Syria 
and Egypt, they would noleſs abound. urn. 


digies and apparitions, than 105 | 


* 


known than. this whole arwy N —— 
tate retreat, ſimilar to that of Damaſeus, and 
tumultuouſly took the road to Egypt. Morad 
Bey, who had acquired great credit by the fa- 
vour of Mohammad, haſtened to regain Cairo, 
dun he might be enabled to diſpute the ſupreme 
| nd with. Ibrahim Bey. | The latter, 
| man and favourite of the deceaſed, 
no ſboner learnt the ſtate of alem then he 


Which he bad been e entruſted 
his patron. Berry pj arance threatenc 
war; but bete edeuben each c: dameto co * 
ider the power and reſour 8 of theo _ .. 
tbemſclves ſo equal, 45 40 b e. e 
the iſſue of a combat. They determined 
thetefore on peuce, and heed; into an agree 
ment, ck: which. N W wat to be di- 


7 * ined 


2 — death f Al it Ry, the Beys 2 | 4 | 
the Cachefs, who owed their promotion to [if 
my e {a}, had repined in ſeeret at ſeeing ö 
authority paſſed into the hands of a new | 
ation: -the power poſſeſſed, by Mohammad, | 
formerly their equal, had hurt their pride, and | 
thatof his ſla ves appeared to them ſtill more 1 
inſupportable: they | reſolved,-:therefore;- 6 It 
ſhake off this yoke, and entered into intrigues , k 
co bene which terminated. in a union of "ns 
is under the. title of the 


that accbunt, EkEdjed-daoui; be bad for Bis 
1 the only remaining Bey of 
thoſe created by Ibrahim Kiaya. Theſe 
ates conducted their plot ſo well at 
Mon and Ibrahim were obliged to abaudon 
ien en retire into the Seid, Where they - - 

being Toon, reinforced. "= 7 
and Touted their enemies, who were ae 
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times their number. Iſmael and Fruſſun, ex- 
pelled in their turn; fled into the Said, where 
clous of this party, have made River efferts 
— -intid et long R 


af pate: of Cairo, having eee 
movements in 178 3, Morad Bey thought 
neceſſury to make a freſh attempt io exnerinl- | 


nate them, and I arrived at the time when lie 
_ was making his preparations. Ti adherents, 
difperſed along the Nile, ſtopped all the boats 
they met, and, ſtaffe- in- hand, forced the 
rerethed proprietors to follow them to Cairo. 


Every body fied from a ſervice which was to 


produce them no proftt. In dhe ctty a con- 
eribution-of five hunde thouſentGablers fe 


niſh their (omsbehtes below * don; and 
all theſe extortiens, & odioas in Boerope, Were 


land Le (ies) eee e 
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April, and Morad ſet out for the Said. The 
advices from Conſtantinople, and the gazettes 
of Europe; which re-tchoed them, fepreſented 
this expedition, at the time, as an important 
war, and the fofce of Motad as a powerful 
army and it was ſo relatively to the forces he 
could raiſe and the fituation of Egypt; but 
it is no leſs true that it did not exceed two 
thouſands horſemen,: To obſerve the con- 
Rant. falſification of news at Conſtantigople, 
one would believe, either that the Furks of 
| tal; are wholly ignorant of the affairs 

of Egypt and gyria, or that they wiſh to im- 
poſe on the Europeans. The little commu- 


mote proyinces of the empire renders the 
formet᷑ ſuppoſition more probable than the 
latter. Qu the other hand, it ſhould ſeem as if 
our metchants, who reſide in the different fac- 
tories, might procure us authentic informa- 
tion but they, ſhut up in their kans, as in 


what. is foreign to tlleir com merce, and con- 
tent themſelves with laughing at the newſ- 
papers they receive: from Europe:  Some- 


times they have attempted to rectify theſe 


ea but their information was 00 ill em- 
ployed, 
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ployed that they have abandoned fo troubles 
ſome and unprofitable.an under hes |, 
Morad, leaving Cairo, led kis: — 5 
forced marches, along the river ; his ba bi. 
and ſtores followed him in boats; and the 
north- wind, which is always moſt prevalent, 
was favourable to his deſigns. The exiles, to 
the number of five hundred, were poſted : 
above Dj irdja. They no ſooner were ap- 
prized. of the enemy's: approz h. than they 
became a prey to diſſenſion; ſome were for 
fighting, and others adviſed to capitulate ; ſe- 
veral of them even adopted the latter -mea- 
ſure, and ſurrendered ..to Morad Bey: but 
Faſſan and Iſmael, continuing inflexible, re- 
moved up the river towards Aſouan, followed 
by about two hundred and fifty horſe. Morad 
purſued them almoſt to the Cataract, n ; 
they took poſt ſo advantageouſly, on rocky * 
cipices, that the Mamlouks, utterly 8 1 


how to conduct a war of poſts;; held ĩt im- 


poſſible to force them. Beſides, Morad, dread- 
ing leſt too long an abſence from R 
might give encouragement to new projects 7 

haſtened to return thither; and the exiles, de- 
ivered from their embarraſſment, renne 
likewiſe to their former Ration in the Said. | 
"ia. 


- 1 


In a ſociety where the paſſions of indivi- 
-Ghadh are not directed to one general end, 
where each man, attentive only to himſelf, 
conſiders the uncertainty of the next day, 

merely as a motive to improve the advantage of 
the moment; where the chiefs, impreſſing no 
ſentiment of reſpect, are unable to maintain 
ſubordination ; in ſuch a ſociety, a fixed and 
regular ſtate of affairs is impoſſible ; and the 
inceſſant jarring of the incoherent parts muſt 
give a perpetual vibration to the whole ma- 
chine: this is what continually happens 
among the body of the Mamlouks at Cairo. 
Scarcely was Morad returned, when a new 
combination of intereſts excited new troubles ; 
beſides his faction, and thoſe of Ibrahim, and 
the houſe of Ali Bey, there 5 5 at Cairo, 
other Beys allied to other hoùſes. Theſe 
Beys, who from their individual weak eſs were 
neglected by the ruling Beys, thou ght proper, 
in the month of July, 1783, to unite their 
hitherto detached forces, and form a party. 
which alſo had its pretenſions to ſovereign 
power. This league, however, was diſcovered © 
too ſoon, and the leaders, to the number of | 
five, found chemſelves une pectedliy exiled. to 
the T Delta. mT" this order ** feigned ſub- 
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miſſion ; but they had ſuatrely left the city, 
before they took the route of the Said, the 
uſual and convenient aſylum of all the male- 
contents: they were purſued to no purpoſe 
for a day, through. the deſert of the Pyra- 
mids ; but they eſcaped both the Mamlouks 
and Arabs, and arrived ſafe at W 
| mou took up their reſidence. 
Tbis village, ſituated forty leagves — 
Cairo, on the banks of the Nile, Which it 
commands, was well calculated to promote | 
their defigns. Maſters of the riyer;- they 
could ſtop every thing vhich came from the 
Said; and they availed themſelves of this 
advantage: the corn, annually ſent from that 
province, at this ſeaſon, was a favourable 
cCircumſtance; this they ſeized; and Cairo, 
deprived of proviſions, was. in danger of 
2 famine; while the Beys, and others 
whoſe lands lay in, or beyond, the province of 
Fayoum, no longer receiyed their S enwet, 
as the exiles had laid them under goniri- 
bution. To remove theſe evils, a new ex- 
pedition was neceſſary. Morad Bey, fa- 
tigucd with the former, refuſed to undertake 
a ſecond ; and Ibrahim Bey took it on him- 


_ In the month of Auguſt, notwith- 
* 


xv nr th 
ftanding the Ramadan, the preparations were 


begun; all the boats, and their owners, were 


tevied, and * eee to u 
the troops. 


At teagth,-4 in cha Ys A of Sener, | 


Ibiakim ſet out with an army which was 


thought formidable, ſince it conſiſted of 


about these thouſand. cavalry. It was re- 
ſol ved to go down the Nile, the waters of the 


inundation having not yet left the whole coun» 
try, and the ground continuing to be marſhy. 


In a few days the armies came in ſight of 


attaok the confederates; he entered into a 
negociaton, and concluded a verbal treaty, 
ee a d- N, Rats lg 0 
the Beys, and their re- eſtabliſnment. 


rad, who ſuſpected ſome plot againſt 7-04 


ſelf, was much diſſatisied with this con- 
vention 3 diſtruſt took place more than ever 


between him and his rival; and the arrogance | 


diſplayed by the exiles, in a general Divan, 
ſtill more increaſed his fears. He thought 
himſelf betrayed, and, to ſeeure himfrlf from 


| err at ont from Cairo with his ad- 
Sith - | : herents, 


„ 


ſeized on; au before. Contributions were 


each other; hut Ibrahim, who had not the 
fame fondneſi for war with Morad, did not 
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war was expected to be the conſequenee, but 


"oY Ibrabim temporized, and, at the end of four 


months. Morad advanced to Djiza, as ir 5 
decide the quarrel by a battle. | e 
For five: and · twenty days the two . 


ſeparated. by the river, remained oppoſite 
each other, without attempting any thing. 


A treaty was propoſed, but Morad, diſſatiſj- 
fied with the conditions, and too weak to 
dictate others, returned into the MO 


main | him 3 


ſtipulated were, that he ſhould continue to 
ſhare the authority with Ibrahim, and 

the five Beys ſhould be deprived ef dit 
poſſeſſions. Theſe Beys, perceiving they 
were given up by Ibrahim, took to flight 
Morad — them: and eee the 
back 5 — that Lure be ern 
eye. Peace now. ſeemed; re-eſtabliſhed ʒ hut 
what had paſſed between the two chiefs had 
too clearly manifeſted their reſpective views, 


well codyitced that his rival n 


* { 
af 
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: ing an opportunity to deſtroy him, kept 


conſtantly on his guard, ow” to avoid” or 

endeavour a ſurprize. e 
Theſe ſectet machinations elke Morad 
| "Bey again to quit Cairo, i in 1784 ; but, form- 


ing his camp cloſe to. the gates, he: appeared. | 


ſo. determined, that Ibrahim, terrified i in his 
turn, fled with his partiſans into the Said, 
where he remained till March 1 785, when, 
in conſequence of a new treaty, he returned 
to Cairo, where he now ſhares, as formerly, 
the ſupreme. authority with his rival, until 


ſome freſh intrigue ſhall afford him an op» . 


portunity of taking his revenge. Such is tho 
ſummary of the ' revolutions ' which have 
taken place in Egypt for fore years paſt. 


1 have not circumſtantially related the, various | 


incidents of theſe events, becauſe, not to men- 
tion their uncertainty, they can neither in-⸗ 
ereſt nor convey information. The whole. 


is a tiſſue of cabals, intrigues, treachery,. and : 


mourthers, which could only weary the reader 


ig the repetition; it is ſufficient if he is a 
quainted with the leading facts, and is en- 
abled from them to form juſt ideas of the 


manners and pe ficicat” ſtare of the. country, 
which ſubje I ſhall * N 40 e 
mon amply. 
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and eſpecially fince the revolt of Ali Bey, the. 
Ottoman power has become more precarious in 
Egypt than in any other province. It is true 
the Porte ſtill retains chere a Pacha; but 
this Pacha, confined and watched in the 
caſtle of Cairo, is rather the priſoner of the 
Mamlouks, than the repreſentative of the 


Sultan. He Is depoſed, exiled, ot ex 5 


* 


at pleafore 3 3 and, on the mere ſummons of a 


herald, clothed in black e, muſt deſcend 4) 
from his high ſtation. "Sofne Pachas, choſen | 
exprefaly for that purpoſe by the Porte, have... 
endeavoured, \ by ſecret intrigues, fo recover 
the power formerly annexed to their title; but _ 
the Beys have rendered all ſuch attenipts b 
dangerous. that they now ſobwit quietly to 
their three years captivity, | and confine, 
theniſelves to the peaceabie enfoyment of 
their ſalaty and emolaments. | e e OY 
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1 2). This officer. is named 8 8 a 5 8 $ | 


15) The formulary of depoſition * ip the; word 
enzelp wich, defend fromthe cafe. 4: 
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The Boys RoWever, apprehenſtve of driv= 
lag ine Porte to adopt ome violent meafute, bh 
dare wor Oviliate= Hor dae g- "Ivy 
of che Selten, is derb are tired, ab ff | 
enprefv It un rh bead and on tht ces! that is 
with we greateſt reſpoct ; but this ridicufous 
appenfance of reverence is never followed bi 
obedivnce, The tribute is "freqbencly inter- 1 
mittöd und ny undergots great dedue - 
tions. \Vatious expenses ate carried to se- 11 
couht/ftch © the Hafntenande of the canals, 4 
the carriage 6f the fubbiſh of Cairo to the ſea, = 
the" Wet 'of 11 the repair of the 


| i w ef eee nk by "the the HH 
Welles, wht come Bondy 10 
Damietra and Alexandtia, cou procure the 
contribution of rice and grain: even in this 
too, means arte found to diminiſh the effective 4 
ſupplies, by x colluſion” with thoſe appointed 
to receive them. On the other hand, the 
Porte, abiding by her uſual policy, is bind to 
all theſe abtſes, Well knowing. that to correct, _ 


1 N il require expenſive efforts, and poſ- 
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cers, who derive large profits from the. ebels, 
by. ſelling them their influence and protec- 


and more urgent affairs, 
the Turks, for ſome 
their forces towards. — North. O 
beſtow all their attention on their im ediate' - 
ſafety i in Conſtantinople, . they leave: the reſ-. 

toration of their authority in the diſtant: 
vinces to time, and the courſe 
They take care, however, to 
among the rival parties, that none of them 
may acquire an eſtabliſhed. power; 
method has been found equally beneficial to. 
he ſtate, and advantageous to the 


tion. The.. preſent. Admi f Haſan Fach, 
has more than once, availed himſelf. of thi _ 
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1 Hen th Aae and Jabs? 
Thee tuo :bodies, which wer Wrrnerfly 
the; terror of the Pacha, are now as inſignif- 
2 himſelf. Of this the cortupt and 

tehe Sobernment of the- Tate ha ee 
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wen, infaritry and cavalry, had: been. reduced! 
to leſs than half that number, by the avarice 
oß their officers, who diverted the pay to their 

— TY np a 5 


x that became: 


' ence; and fo degraded all the Turkiſh troops, 
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: louks. Next. to PEST: 8 ebe has 
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x65 Th A * BL 8 1 2 2 . 
vacant; Fe the commanders of all influ» 


that at this day the Janiſſaries, the Azabs, 
and the five atker corps / are only a rabble of 
artizans.and vagabonds, who guard the gates 
of thoſe ha pay ther, ant trewble in ths 


er of the abs e as. much as the 


looks. A bed of theſe e es 


collect the een and ĩ Ha ereyy : op- 
portugity e axtattions; Tous! the main _ 
computation 0 well-informed perſons i up- 


there arc a-multitode of ud e 1 


and-twenty-two years; of ut 
+. Tbe,moſ-powesful Ho is ages bre. 


him Bey, who has a 


nati:abovn four bundred;- but ho 
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poiſe to the inſatiable avarice of his rival: 
deen or twenty, hate each of them from fifty 
to two hundred. : Beſides theſe, there is a 
great number nenen WhO may de 
called inutviuual, who being ſprung from. 
houſes Which ate extitct, attach themſelves 
ſometimes to one and ſometimes to another, 
| -apithey: find it theit-intereſt, and are always 
ready to enter into the ſervice of ihe bheſt 
bicdder. We muſt} reckon likewiſe ſome 
Serradjes, a ſort of domeſtics on horſeback, 
who catry the orders «of the Beys; but the 
whole together does not exceed ten thouſand 


| horſe. » No mention is bere made of in- — 


ts 7, 5 


7 fantry, which is n known nor eſteemed. 
in Turkey, eſpecially i in the Afiatio provinces. 
The prejudices of the ancieut Perſians, and of 
the Tartars, ſtill prevail in dhoſe, countries, 
- where war; conſiſting only i in flight and pur- 
uit, the hocſeman, who is beſt qualified for 
both. theſe,: is reputed. the only foldier;' and 

a, among Barbarians; the warrior is Mone 

ede man of diſtineton; to' walk" on foot is 

| held to be deg! rading,. 5, and i for that 1 

IJ lub. therefore, W the — of 
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_ Tight stufe of Damaſcus and Aleppo. This 
robe, called antari, deſcends from the neck 
to the ankles, and folds over the fore-part 
of the body, towirds the hips, where it is 
"faſteged- by two ſtringe. Over this firſt 
covering” is a ſecond, of the fame form 
and width, the ample ſleeves of which de- 
ſcend likewiſe to the finger ends. This 4s 
called LE coftan, and i is wy made of *. 
Liſtened at the waiſt by a Joly belt, "which 
divides. the whole dreſs into two bundle 
Above them is a third, which is called 
_ gouba, which is of cloth without lining, 
and is made nearly in the ſame manner, only 
the ſleeves ate cut at the elbow.” In winter, 
nay frequently even in ſummer, this djouba 
is lived with: fur, Land is converted into a 
peliſſe. 'Laftly, over theſe three wrappers, 
they put on an outer garment, called the bent- 
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f bare wg wk a. bald 290 covered with: A 
.turbans, 1 ban of the Mamlouks, 
called a Koenk, ip of a cylindrical ſhape, yel- 
bow, and turned up on the outſide with a roll 
of, muſlin artificially folded. On their feet, 
they wear a. ſock of yellow leather, Which 
reaches up to the heels, and ſlippers, without . 
Lander. always. liable to be leſt on the 
road. But the moſt fingular part of this dreſs 
* fort of pantaloon, ot trowſers, ſo long as 
to reach up to the chi, and ſo wide, that 
each of the legs is large enough to contain 
the whole body, and made of that kind of 
Venetian cloth which the French call ue, 
| Which, although as pliant as the 4 Ee 
| | lath, is thicker than the &urre. of Rouen; 
3 and that they, may, walk. more at their eaſe, 
© they faſten, with a running ſaſh, all the looſe 


| Parts of the dreſs, 1 have been deſcribing, 
Thus fwaddicd, we may imagine ine the Mam - 
| louks. are, not very aQtive,walkers 3 and thoſe | 
who IS, not 2 uainted by ex erience with | 

2 — e will 6nd 

e hdres 
25 4 A In vais, 2 we 

u hindem debe me, 
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| his breaſt; ſhould he ſtoop. Under: ide naddle, 
inſtead of a Auffed frame, they '(pread three 
thick woollen coyerings, and the Whale 1 
faſtened by a ſurcingle, Which, inſtead of a 
buckle, is tied with leather thongs, in very 
© complicated knots, and liablę to flip. They uſe 
no crupper, but have à large mattingale, which | 
throws them on the ſhoulders of the horſe, 
Fach 3 is a Fans of e u 1 "= 
3 r warn the edges are 
Harp, and are uſed, ' inſtem of ſpat ts: make 
long wounds in the horſe's" ſides. | 
omen weighs of in paircof 
rups is between nine and ten pounds, and 
frequently exceeds twelve or thirteen,” b 
Macke and baadle-eethe do not weigh leb 
than five-and-twenty 3 thus the Horſe's fur 
 Hiture" weighs abo#E"fix-atid<thirty” pounds, 
which is fo en the more eee as the 
. 7 * mall: 1 ils 6 1 249 
« Phe" bridle is *<quially* AP omntivet lr is 
eee But without dere a 58 
b ede 1" 46 to kacerate tn Ain, W. 
cht che bats are injured, and the horſe ab- 
2111 59 5 ; _ folutely 
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ſolutely "his no mouth. This neceſſarily 


us; -deſtroy-it-by violent and "ſudden checks, 
which they employ particularly i in a manceu- 
vre peculiar to them. This conſiſts in put- 

_ ting the horſe on 
ſtopping him, when at His higheſt” ſpeed. 
_ Checked thus by che bit, the Horſe bend 
in his hind legs; ſtiffens the fore, and flides 


along like à horſe of wood. How muth this „ 


manceuvre mult injure the legs and 
may eaſily be conceived; but the Mamlouks 
think it graceful, and it is adapted to their 
1ode of begins of Fr ' Notwithſtanding how- 


motion. of their” bodies,” it cannot be denies 
that they are firm and "vigorous horſemen,” 
and that they hayt a warlike appearance, 
Which pleaſes the eye even of a ſtranger ; it 
muſt alſo' be allowed, Dy have 1 more 
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, reſults' from the practice of the Mamlouks, 
of managing the mouth, like 
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carbine, about thirty inches long, ex. 9 : 1 
large & bore; as to diſcharge ten or tyely balls 
at a time, which, even without. ſkill, .Cannot 
fail af great execution. They beſides carry. 
at their belt two large piſtols, which are. 
faſtened to ſome 1 of their garments by 
a Glk ſtring. At the bow of the ſaddle 
3 hangs . CY heavy mace, to Knock 
down cheir enemy, and on the left chigh i is: 
 ſulpended, . by Aa. ſhoulder-belt, | a crooked 
fabre,; of 4 kind little known in Europe; 
the length of the blade, in a right line, 
from the hilt to the point, is not more than 
twenty-1 four inches, but meaſured in; the 
curve is at leaſt thirty. ; | This form, which. 
appears whimſical. to us, has not been adopted - 
without motives ; experience teaches us, 


| that the effect. of a ſtrait blade is limited 
to the place and moment of its fall, as it 


acts merely from preſſure: a crooked blade, x 


on the Is prefeptiog its edge in re- 


1 | | tiring, 


* 


t 
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tiring, ſlides by the effort! of this: pars! and 
continues its action longer. The Barbarians, 
Who generally apply themſelves moſt to the 
deſtructiue arts, have not ſuffered this obſer- 
vation to eſcape them; and hence the uſe of 
ſcymetars,. ſo general and ſo ancient in the 
Eaſtern world. The Mamloulks commonly 
procure theirs from Oonſtantinople, and 
from Europe; but . Beys rival each other 

in Perſian blades, - and in ſabtes of khe 
ancient feel of Damaſaus (8), for which 
they frequently pay as high as forty. of fifty 
Fu ſterling. The qualities they eſteem 

in them are lightnefs,: the equality and ring 

of the temper, the waving of the fron, and; 
above all; the keenneſs of the edge, which: it 
muſt be allowed is exquiſite; but N 
hays the: defect of 55 5 as NIE Wo” 762 
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5 in the morning, the greater part of wem re. 
ſort to a plain, without Cairo, and there, 


riding full ſpeed, exereiſe themſelves in draw- 


ing out their carbine expeditivatly from the - 


bandaleer, diſcharging it with good aim, and 


then throwing it under their thigh, to ſeize a 


piſtol, which they fire and throw over their 
ſhoulder; immediately firing a ſecond, and 


throwing it in the ſame manner, ruſting to 


the ſtring by which they are faſtened, without 


long time to return them to their place. 


The Beys who are preſent encourage them; 
and whoever breaks the earthen veſſel which 
ſerves by way of 1 receives great com- 
mendations and „ as 4 recompenſe. 
They practiſe at the management of the 
ſabre, and eſpecially the coup de revers which: 
cuts upwards,. and is .the*moſt difficult to 
parry. Their blades are ſo keen, and they 
handle them ſo well, that many of them can 
cut a clew of wet cotton, like a piece of but 

ter. They likewiſe' ſhoot with bows: and 
arrows, though they no longer uſe them in 


\ 


battle; but their favourite exerciſe i is throw- | 


ing the Seri: this word, which properly 
means à reed, is generally uſed to "bgnify any 
82 thrown by the hand, after the manner of 
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the 
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he Roman pilum. Inſtead of a ſtaff, the 
Mamlouks make uſg of branches of the palm- 
tree, freſh- ſtripped. Theſe branches, which 
have the form of the ſtalk of an artichoke, 
are ſout feet long, and weigh five or ſix-- 
pounds. Armed with theſe, the Cavaliers 
enter the liſts, and, riding full ſpeed, throw :; 
them at cach other from a conſiderable diſ- 
tance. The aſſailant, as ſoon as he has 
thrown; turns his horſe, and his antagoniſt 
purſues, and throws his in his torn. The 
horſes, accuſtomed to this exerciſe, ſecond 
their maſters ſo well, that they. ſeem alſo to, 
ſhare in the pleaſure. . But this pleaſure _ 
attended with danger; for ſome can dart this J 

weapon with ſo much farce, as frequently to 

wound, and. ſometimes mortally, III-fated 
was the man who could not eſcape the qjerid 
of Ali Bey! Theſe ſports, - -which to us ſeem 
barbarous, are intimately connected with the 
political ſtate of nations. Not three centu- 
Ties ago they exiſted among. ourſelves, and 
their being ] laid aſide i 18- leſs owing to the ac- 
cident of Henry the Second, or to a ſpirit of 
ne chan to the te of internal ca 
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FED are eee bowls eee e 
they live continues to render whatever relates 


to the art ef war abſolutely neceſſary. Let 


us now conſider whether their 16 oat in _ | 


3% <> - 
5 - 5 3 
4 20 rd BC ee We: ng 
3 ; 
Military fail of the Manbuks. 3 


— 


In Cd bn we hear of troope, n 


of war, we immediately figure to ourſelves a 


number of men diſtributed into companies, 
battalions, and ſquadrons; witli uniforms well 
fitted, and of different colours, ranks and lines 
formed, combinations of particular manœu- 

vres, or general evolutions ; and, in a word, : 


a complete ſyſtem of operations founded on 
eſtabliſhed principles. Theſe ideas are juſt, 
relative to ourſelves, but, when applied to 


the countries of which we are treating, are 
erroneous indeed. The Mamlouks know 
nothing of our military arts ; they have nei- 


ther uniforms, nor order, nor diſcipline, nor 


even ſubordination, | "Their e are a mob, 1 


Fu 15 ; their 
F * 4 ; 7 — : ; F 
- £ * 2 ? = 


their march a tigt, their battles duds, and their 
war a ſcene of robbeny and plunider;which ordi- 
parily begins even in the very city of Cairo; 
and, at the moment when there is the leaſt | 
reaſon to expect it, & cabal: gathers together, 
the Beys mount om her ſhbaak, the alanin 
ſpreads, and their adverſaries. appear: they . 
charge each other in tho ſtreot, ſabre in hand; 
a fow murthets decide the: quarrel, and the 
weakeſt or mafitimich ĩs exiled. The people 
a mere eyphers in theſe affnays. Of what 
importance is it ta them that their tyrants 
eut each others throats? But it muſt nat he 
imagined that they ſtand by: indifferent ſpec» 
tatars, that would be too dangerous in the 
midſt of bullets; anck ſcyimetars ; every ore 
makes his eſcape from the: ſoene of action 
till tranquillity is reſtaored· Sometimes tlie 
populace, pillage the haußs of the exiled; 
which the conquerors never attempt to pre- 
vent. And it will: not he improper here to 
obſerve, that the phraſes employed in the 
European Gagettes, ſuch ag , Ti Boys" baue 
rad rearuut, the "Bays have: kærifed the 
4 peanli 66-neuolt; the Beyr have favoured. ones 
party. are ill dalculateb ta-fugiſh/ accn- 
rate idea. In the eee of the Beys, | 
Tm | N . 5 the 
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the people are never any W were an 


1 paſſive inſtruments. f 
Sometimes the war is ny to the 


country, but the art and conduct of the 
combatants is not more conſpicuous. The 


ſtrongeſt, or moſt daring party purſues the 


other. If they are equal in courage, they | 


wait for each other, or appoint a rendezyous, 
where, without regarding the advantages of 


f ſituation, the reſpective troops aſſemble in 


platoons, the holdeſt marching at their head. 

They advance towards their enemies, mutual 
defiances paſs, the attack begins, and eyety 2 
one chooſes his man: they fire, if they can, 
and preſently fall on with the ſabre: it is 


then the manageableneſs | of the horſe 55 


dexterity of the cavalier are diſplayed. If 
the former falls, the deſtruction of the 5 


is inevitable. In defeats, the valets, who are 


always preſent, remount their maſters ; and if 
there are no witneſſes near, frequently knock 
them on the head to obtain the ſequins they 
never fail to carry. The battle i is often de- 


eided by the death of two or three of the 


combatants. Of late years, eſpecially, the 


* * 


Mamlouks ſeem convinced, that as their pa- 


trons are the * e intereſted, 
they 


Gf EGYPT AND» SY. RIA. 
| [they ought to encounter the greateſt dangers, 


and therefore preſently leave them the en- 


18 f 


\ 


joyment of that | honour. | If they gain the 
advantage, ſo much the better for all con- 


cerned ;. if they are overcome,” they capitu- 
late with the conqueror, who frequently 
nothing to be gained but by remaining quiet; 
they are ſure of finding a maſter who pays, 


and: they return to Cairo to live at his ex- 


pence until ſome new revolution takes place. 
Aa ooo dig wind 33 
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Dieu 72 the Mambuks. 1 Hi 


A - The intereſted. 8 . hte 5 
this militia; is a neceſſary conſequence of its 
origin and conſtitution. - The young. peaſant, 
| fold in Mingrelia or Georgia, no ſooner 


arrives. in Egypt, than his ideas undergo a 


total alteration. A new and 


ſcene opens before him, Where every dg | 


conduces to awaken his audacity and ambĩ · 


tion; though now a ſlave, he ſeems deſtined 


to become; a . and already aſſumes the 
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- avidity ef this ſervants, in order to "ſecure = 


at TRAVEL 1 
2 ondition Ale ralenlates 
how far che is necefiary to his Patron, und 


vobliges him to purchaſe. his ſervioes und his 
real; theſe mattes by the ſalary he to- 
-ceives; or that which heexpetts ; and as in 
ſuch ſtates money is the only motive, >the 
chief attention of the matter is 20 ſatisfy the 


their attachment. Hence, that prodigati 
of the Beys, ſo cuindus to Egypt, which they 


d pillage; that want of ſubormination in the 


Mamlouks, ſo fatal to the chiefs whom they 
deſpoilz and thoſe intrigues, which never 
ceaſe to agitate the ole nution. No ſooner 

is a ſlave enfranchiſed than he aſpires to the 
principal amployments;; and, who is to op- 
poſe his pretenſions ? In thoſe who com- 
mand, he diſcovere no ſuperiority. of 1 0 
which an Smpreſs him with reſpect; in 
them he only fees ſoldiers like himſelf, 5 

rived at power by abe accrers of Nute; and if 
& pleaſe fate to favour him, he will attain it 
al, nor will he be leſs able in the art of 


governing, which conſiſts only in Wee 


PEW? and giving blows with the ſabre.bi.- 
Frem this ſyſtem alſo: has ariſen an EY 
bridled luxury, winch, ipdulgi 8 bat gp 
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| eation of every imaginary want, has opened 


This e that thee la-oge 


a Mamlouk; whoſe maintenance coſts leſs 


than twenty»five. hundred livres (a hundred 
and fuur pounds) annually, and many of 
them coſt double that ſum. At every return 


of the Ramadan, they muſt have a new ſuit, 


French and Venetian cloths, and Damaſcus 
and India ſtuffs. They muſt often likewiſe 
provided with new horſes and harneſs. 
bey muſt have piſtols and ſabres from Da- 
maſcus, gilt ſtirrups, and ſaddles and bridles 
plated with ſilvet. The chiefs, to diſtinguiſh 
them from the vulgar, muſt have trinkets, 


precious ſtones, Arabian horſes of two or three | 
hundred pounds value, ſhawls of Caſhmire 


| worthfromfive-and-twenty to fifty pounds each, 


and a variety of peliſſes, the cheapeſt of which 
coſts above twenty pounds e). The women 
have rejected the ancient cuſtom of wearing | 


| ſequins on the head and breaſt, as not ſuffi- 
ciently ſpleadid and coſtly, and in their ſtead 


; ax The European 3 „ this 
5 lorumm, do not think, they have a decent wardrobe, un- 

leſs its value exceeds twelve .c or Altern * Livres 

; (fue or fix hundred pounds 9 25 8 
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ited field to the rapacity of the great. 
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The manners of. the eee are 7 | 
that though I ſhall ſtrictly adhere to truth, 1 


am almoſt afraid I ſhall be ſuſpected of pre- 
. Judice and exaggeration, _ Born for the moſt 


part in the rites of the Greek church, and Cir= 


cumciſed the moment they are bought, theyare 


conſidered by the Turks themſelves as Rene- 
gadoes, void of faith and of religion. Strangers | 


3 to each other, 5 W are not 2 70 by thols : 


the reſt of mankind. 
3 e a 8 Without 
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: i 5 Without parents, f without children, the paſt 
has done nothing for them, and they do no- 


thing for the future. Ignorant and ſuper- 


ſtitious from education, they become fero- 
cious from the murders they commit, perfi- 
dious from frequent cabals, ſeditious from 


tumults, and baſe, deceitful, and | corrupted | 


by every ſpecies of debanchery. They are, 
above all, addicted to that abominable wick- 


edneſs which was at all times the vice of the 


Greeks and of the Tartars, and is the firſt 
leſſon they receive from their maſters. It Is 
difficult to account for this taſte, when we 


_ conſider that they all have women, unleſs 
\ we ſuppoſe they ſeek in one ſex, that poig- 


nancy of refuſal which they do not permit 
the other. It is however very certain, that 
| there is not a ſingle” Mamlouk but is polluted 
by this depravity; and the contagion has 
ſpread among the inhabitants of Cairo, and 
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OY are the m men who. at preſent, govern 
and decide the fate of Egypt: a few lucky 
firokes of the ſabre, a greater. portion of un- 
ning. or audacity, haye conferred on them 
mis pre-eminence; but it is not to be ima- 

gined that in changing fortune theſe upſtarts 

change their character; they have ſtill the 
meanneſs of ſlaves, though advanced to the 

_ of monarchs. Sovereignty with them 

is not the difficult art of directing to one 

common object the various paſſions of a nu+ 

merous ſocicty, but only the means of poſ- 

r e more tops, borſes,. __ 

adminiſtration, eee and external 

FFF 

to elude the tribute, or the menaces of the 
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tho me of \ ſuſpicion, the chiefs live Me 


: the ancient tyrants of Syracuſe, Bora 28d 
Ibrahim ſleep continually in the midft of 
curbines and ſabres, nor have they any idea 
ef police or public order fu). "Their only 
P*O) is to procure money; and the 
method confidered as the moſt fimple, 4 wp 
ſeize it herever it is to be found, to wreſt 
it by violence from its poſſeſſor, and to im- 


poſe arbitrary contributions every mom t 


4 


on the villages, and. ow: the; 
. which, in Tn lovich « them gin upon 
oommerce. . 
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We eee that in — 


ip Wwues T'was at Cairo, . 
| the wie of a Jew, who was paſſing de Nile with ber 
The Jem having complained to Morad, that 
Bey replied in his rough tone of . voice: Webb, Lt the 
young folks amuſe themſelves ? In the evening, the Man- 
leuks acqusinted che Jew that they would reffore him 
his wife if he would pay chem one hundred piaffters für 
their, troubles, and ta this he was obliged to fubmit. Tn 
inſtance; is the more in point, F 


e ebe held more ſacred than Liſe duet : 
15 | 2 g- 
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| a government. Wherever the cultivator en- 
joys: not the fruit of his labour, he works 
only by conſtraint, and agriculture, lan- 
guiſhes: Wherever there is no ſecurity in 
property, there can be no induſtry to 5 8 5 
it, and the arts muſt remain in their infancy. 
Wherever knowledge has no. object, men 
will do nothing to ; acquire it, and their 
minds will continue in a Rate of barbatiſm. 
Such is the condition of Egypt. (The greater 
part of the lands are in the hands of the 
Beys, the Mamloules, and the. profeſſors of 
the law; the number of the other proprie- 
| tors is extremely ſmall, and their property 
| liable to a thouſand "impoſitions. Every 
moment ſome contribution is to be paid, or 
ſome damage repaired; there is no right of 
ſucceſſion or inheritance for real property ; ; 
every thing returns to government, from 
Which eyery thing muſt be re- purchaſed. 
The peaſants are hired labourers, to whom 
no more is left than barely ſuffices to ſuſtain . 
life. The rice and corn they gather arc care 
ried to the table of their maſlers, and nothing: 
reſerved for. them but dourra or Indian millet, 
of-which they make a bread without Jeaven, 


which'is taſteleſs" when cold. This bread, 
" baked 
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0 —. alt cows ee 1, en 1 
raw onions, their only food throughout te 
year; and they eſteem themſelves happy if 
they can ſometimes procure a little honey, 
a cheeſe; four milk, and dates. Fleſh meat, 
and fat, which they are paſſionately fond of, 
make their appearance only on the great 
feſtivals, and are thoſe OP are in the 
"TO circumſtances. . 
Their whole thing: confiſts/ in a HY 
| of courſe blue linen, and in a'clumſy black | 
cloak. Their head-dreſs is a ſort of cloth | | 
bo not, over which they roll a long hand- | 
erc ef of red woollen. Their arms, legs 
id breaſts, are naked, and the greateſt part of | 
them- do not even wear drawers. Their habi- 
tations ate mud: walled huts,” in which they 
are ſuffocated with heat and ſmoke, and fre- 
quently attacked by maladies ariſing from F 
uncleanneſs, humidity, and unwholeſome 1 
| food; and, to fill the meaſute of their egg i 
_ eflneſs, to theſe phyſcal evils are added oon 1 
e he ee of the: robberies of „ 
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7 This is 5 ide * che n ee, 
and equally reſemhles the towns. At Caito it- 
fel, the ſtranger, on his arrival, is ſtruck with 
the univetſal appearance of wretchednets and 
miſery. The crowds which throng the 
the ſtreets, preſent to his ſight nothing bat 
hideous rags, and diſguſting nudities. It is 
true, he aſtan meets with horſemen, richly | 
clad; but this diſplay of luxury only readers 
the contraſt of indigence the more ſhocking. 
Every thing he ſees or hears, reminds him 
be is in the caumntry of flavery "_ tyranny. 
the public miſery, aaa eee 06 
tinadoes and murders. Tbere is no ſeeuriiy 
for life or property Th bloed ef men is 
ſhed like that of the vile animals. Juſtice 
herſelf puts to deat! without, met T he 
officer of the day in big ends Fart con- 
demn, and execute in the twinkling of an eye, 
without appeal. Executioners attend them, 
and, on the firſt fignal, the head of the un- 


happy victim falls into the leathern bag, in 
| „5 Which 
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Aer d this would be more toler- 
„without any other rea- 
(on ie the avidity:-of 'a _ 
ar the information of an enemy l 
ſummoned before ſome 
having money. A ſum is demanded; fm 
and if he denies that he poſſeſſes it, 
he is thrown on his back, and receives two | 
or three hundred. blows or the ſoles _ bis 
feet, nay,” ſometimes. is put to death. 
ceaſy circumſtances! A} e 
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The miſery and famine "hate years. 
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of the preceding years, were added natural 
calamities ſtill deſtructive, The plague,. 


brought from eee in the mont 
of November, 1783, made its accuſtomed 
ravages during the whole winter. Not leſs 
than fifteen hundred dead bodies were reck - 
oned to be carried out of the gates of Cairo in 
a day e. The ſummer, as is uſual, aſſwaged 
its fury; but to this ſcourge another equally 
_ terrible, ſoon ſucceeded. The inundation of 
1783 was not ſufficient, great part of the 
lands therefore could not be ſown for want 
of being watered; and another part was in the 
ſame predicament for want of ſeed. In 1784, 
the Nile again did not riſe to the favourable 
height, and the dearth immediately became ; 
exceſſive. Soon after the end of Nove mber, : 
_ famine carried off, at 1. yrs e as 


4 IE Gat 35 „ 
3 In Turkey, 'the tombs, coming: to wi = 
of the ancients, are always without the. towns. 3nd as 
each tomb has uſually a large ſtone, and ſome maſonry, : 
| they conſtitute what may almoſt be called a ſecond town, A 
which may be named, as Pony at Sony, Nr . 
us ot the city of the dead. 1 
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nity a5 the plague ; the ſtreets, which be- 
fote were full of beggars, now afforded not 
à ſingle one t all bad periſſied, or deſerted the 
city. Nor were its mon leſs dreadful in 3 
the villages ; an infinite gumber of wretches, 
who attempted to eſeape death, were ſcattered 
over the adjacent countries. I Syria full |} 
of them. In January 178 5, tlie ſtreets. of b Wn. | ii 
Saide and Acre, and every town /in'Paleſtine, | | 
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were crowded: with Egyptians, eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhable by their tawny ſlein; and ſome of 
them had wandered even as far as Aleppo _ : 
the Diarbekar. The depopulation of theſe/ . 
two years cannot be preciſely eſtimated, as 4 
us Turks keep no regiſters of births, deaths, | 1 
or the number of the people 4; but ĩt was 
the received opinion, that the country _ e 1 
loft ohe>fixth part of its inhabitants. t. 4 
In theſe circumſtances were renewed mY . 
3 _ dreadful ſcenes at the bare relation of 
vhich human nature ſhudders, and the aht - 
of which impreſſes a melancholy. horror never - 9 
to be effaced. For, as was the eaſe, el 7 
-the: fainine, ſome een ago in Bengel. ä | | 
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© - | reets and piblis! tin Gvarined with : 
- _ _ meagre uns dying ſkeletons ; whoſe faultering 
voices implored, in vain, the pity of paſ- 
lengers, the common danger having hardened 
every heart. Theſe wretches expired, leaning 
- _ againſt the houſes of the Beys, which they 
knew were ſtored wth rice and corn, and; not 
|  *"unfrequently; the Mamlouks, importuned by 
4 their cries, chaſed them away with blows. 
e $7 Hh means of EA the rage 
kibydovvured' nor, hall I ever- — 
that, when I was returning from Syria to 
France, in March 1785, I ſaw, under the 
walls of ancient "Alexandria, two wiretches 
fitting on the. dead carcaſe of a camel, and 
diſputing its putrid fragments wich the dogs. 
We have pmong us, minds of noble and 
exalted ſentiments, who, after paying the 
tribute of compaſſion due to ſuch diſmal" cala- 
*mitics, find their indignation return, and im- 
pute it as a crime to the men who will ſub- 
mit to ſuffer them. They deem thoſe wWell- 
8 death, ho have not the bourage 
to defend themſelves from it, or ſeek, at teaſt, 
the conſolation of exemplary vengeah 
They even go o far as to adduce theſe * 
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ia proof of a moral paradox, perhaps raſbly 
advanced, and. endeavour to d 


<<. bitants of hot countries, debaſed by climate 


% and temperament, are deſtined, by Nature, | 


" to be the ſlaves of deſpotiſm.” l © 
Bt have they maturely exam 
| Gila facts have never re in ee 


pues of libeny'? Have theyan Cural 
ſerved whether the general facts on which 
they build be not accompanied with cireum- 
ſttances and acceſſaries which make an eſſen- 
tial difference in the conſequences ? In po- 


Iitics, as in medicine, detached phænomena 
continually lead us into error rteſpecting the 
real cauſes of the malady. Men are too 


anxious to erect particular cafes into general 
_ roles; and yet thoſe univerſal principles, 
which are ſo flattering to the mind, have 
almoſt invariably the defect of being vague. 
8 mrely are the facts on which we reaſon 
N _ 167 liable to miſiake is the moſt 


eres cantious; a we ſhall .be continual 
"4 ee An on W eee 
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monſtrate from 
them the pretended axiom ! that the inha- 
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: _ original inhabitants, enſlaved by revolution 
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In the caſe of which we are treating. "OOTY 
| e examine the cauſes of the debaſe- 
ment of the Egyptians, we hall find that 
this people, depreſſed by cruel circumſtances, 

are more deſerving of pity than contempt, 
for the political fituation'of this country is. 
very unlike that of Europe. Among us, the 
traces of ancient revolutions are becoming 
fainter every day; the foreign conquerors | 
have affimilated with the conquered natives; 
and from this mixture has been formed one 
national body, all the members of Which 
bave the ſame intereſt. In Egypt, on the 
contrary, and throughout almoſt all Aſia, the 


0 Tas 


the effects of which are ſtill apparent, "a are 
become a prey to foreign conquerors, WO 
mixing with the natives, have formed diſtin 
parties, whole intereſts are directly oppoſite. 


pe ſtate is properly divided into two fac- 


en one, that of the conquering nation, 
who are in poſſeſſion of all the civil and 
e employments; and the other, that 
of the vanquiſhed, who conſtitute the ſubal- 
tern claſſes of ' ſociety. The ruling party 
1 by ENS = wok ee an ex- 
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cluſiye title to all property. treat the go- 
verned faction as merely the paſſive ir inſtrument 
of their pleaſures, while the latter, i in their 
turn, deſtitute of all perſonal. intereſt, ran. : 
tribute. as. little As. poſſible to the ſervice of. 
the. other. Their, ſtate is- that of a Dave, 
to whom the opulence of his maſter is a 
burthen, and who would willingly free himſelf. 
from. his ſervitude, were it in his power. 
This feebleneſs is another characteriſtic 3 
which diſtinguiſhes the conſtitution of theſe 
nations from thoſe of Europe, In the Eu- 
ropean ſtates, the governments, deriving. 
- from each reſpective nation the means of 
governing it, find it neither an eaſy matter, 5 
nor their intereſt, to abuſe their power. And 
even ſuppoſing they formed diſtinct intereſts, 
they would ſtill be unable to obtain un- 
limited powers. The reaſon is, that beſides 
the multitude called people, which, though 
powerful from its number, is always feeble 
from its diſunion, there exiſts a middle or- 
der, which, partaking of the qualities of the 
9 . governors. and the governed, maintains, in 
ſiome meaſure, an equilibrium between the 
one and the other. This is the claſs of the 
N ol and * citizens, who, diſ- 
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patfea. through. the different. Sebi * 
ſociety, have a common ititereft in ſeeing 
- thoſe rights of property a and ſecurity which 
| they enjoy reſpected. 'Ih Egypt, on the 
contrary, there is no middle ſtate; none of 
our numerous claſſes of no bility ; z no clergy i 
merchants, or landhofders, which, in Ame 0 
degree, conſtitute an intermediate body be- 
tween the common people and the government. , 
There, every man is a foldier, or profeſſor | 
-* of the law, that is to fay, a creature of 85 3 
bl vernment; or he is a labourer, an ar tizan, or 
8 ſhopkeeper,” that is to ſay, one df the pebple, 
and the people above all are deficient in the 
: firſt requiſite to combat oppreſfion, the art of 
5 combining and directing their force. & ih 
deſtroy or to reform the Mamlouks, a general E 
league of the peaſantry i is, neceſſary ; and this 
it is impoſſible to form. The ſyſtem of op- | 
preſſion is methodical, - One would i imagine 
theſe tyrants were every where endued with 
an intuitive knowled) ge of its principles. 6 
Each province, each diſtrict, has its gover- | 
nor, and each village its Heutenant (%), who | 
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| watches the motions of the multitude. Sin- 
gle againſt ſuch numbers, he may appear 
' feeble 3 but the power he repreſents renders; ” 
him formidable. _ Beſides, experience Proves. . 
that Wherever a man has the courage to 
make | himſelf maſter he finds enough whoſe 
meanneſe will ſecond. his pretenſions. This 
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9 
lieutenant transfers à portion of his autho- | 
rity. to ome individuals of the ſociety he op- "4 


pteſſes, and "theſe become his ſupporters | 
_ jealous of each other, they ſtrive who ſhall I 
beſt merit his favour, and he employs. tem 
alternately. to effect their mutual 1 — 


4 
5 tion. | 7 | 
The 659 50 jealouſies . reteinte . 4 


; pervade alſo and diſunite the villages. But 
even ſuppoſing an union which is fo *diffi=. MF 
cult to take place, what could a crowd of | 
bare-footed and almoſt naked peaſants, wit 
only ſticks, or even with muſkets, effect 1 | 
againſt. a body of diſciplined and well armed - 


Cavalry. I am, above all, led to believe | 
Egypt can never ſhake off this yoke, when! 0 


ander the nature of che country, f which 6 bo | 
but too neee for cavalry. If the beſt 
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counter the horſe in a plain, how formid able a 
muſt they be to a people who are hats: 
ignorant of the very firſt elements of tactics, 
= and who can never poflibly acquire & know | 
ledge which can only be the "reſult of an ex- 
perience their ſituation denies them. Moun- 
tainous countries, alone, afford to liberty its 
great reſources. It is there that {kill and 
addreſs, favoured by ſituation, ſupply the 
deficieney of numbers. The revolters, una - 5 
= nimous, becauſe they are at firſt not nu- 
| merous, acquire every day new firength, 
| from the habit of exerciſing it, while the 
= oppreſſor, leſs active, becauſe he is already 
= powerful; delays his attack, till at length 
theſe bands of peaſants, or plundeters, whom, 
he deſpiſed, become foldiers inured to war, 
and diſpute with bim, even in the plains, 
the ſuperiority in military {kill, and the palm 
of victory. In flat countries, on the con- 
 trary; the firſt tumult is loppreſſed, and the 
Egnorgut pellät, who bes not ven know 
how to throw) up un entrenchment, bas no 
other reſource but in the clemency of his maſ- 
ter, and a quiet ſubmiſſion to his ſlavery. We 
_ therefore : that no > Bebel prin- 
FCPFPPCTC . 
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hs; can be advanced. more true Wen the 
following: Tat plains are the babitation g, 
| indolence and of ſlavery, and mountanis the 
country of energy and freedom 8 ay 
In the preſent ſituation of the Egyptians, 
it is poſſible they might not diſplay much 
oourage; and yet it may not be true that 
the ſeeds of it are wanting in them, or that 
it is denied them by the climate. For that 
continued effort of the mind, called courage, 
is a quality more nearly allied to our moral, 
than our phyfical conſtitution. It is not the 


e or a nd 15 cs in x the Uimate, | 


- (4): Aid; the” Ca 
ral, who have diſplayed the greateſt activity, were moun- 
taineers. The Aſſyrians, who extended their conqueſts 


from the Indus to the Mediterranean, came from be 


mobnrains of Atouria. | The Chaldeans were originalh 


under . 65a ee eee Seed are aol 
Elymais, and the Macedonians. from Mount Rhodope. 


In modern times, the Swiſs, the Scots, the Savoyards, 

the Miquelets, the Aſturfans, the inhabitants of the 

Cevennes, always free, or difficult to ſubject, would 

ſeem to prove this a general rule, did not the exception 
of the Arabs and the Tartars indicate ſome other moral 

cauſe, common to N * as to the moun- 
TOR.” . | 
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the confidence we. have in our own powers, 
which enables us to brave danger. Where « | 
theſe two requilites..do not exiſt, courage 
may remain inert; though circumſtances 
alone are wanting to call it into action. Be- 
ſides, if any men are capable of this energy, | 
it Chould be thoſe whoſe minds and bodies, 
inured to ſuffering, by habit, have acquired 
a hardineſs. which blunts the edge of pain. 
ourſelves when we. repreſent them as ener- 
vated by heat, or effeminate from debauchery. 
The inhabitants of the cities, and men of 
opulence, may indeed be a prey to that ef- 
feminacy which is common to them in every 
climate; but the poor deſpiſed peaſants, 
denominated fellahs, ſupport aſtoniſhing fa- 
tigues. I have ſeen them paſs whole days in 
drawing water from the Nile, expoſed naked 
to a ſun which would kill us. Thoſe ho 


1 

are valets to the Mamlouks, continually fol- 
| low their maſters. In town, or in the 

| country, and amid all the dangers of war, 

1 they accompany them every where, and al- 

| ways on foot; they will run before or after 
E their horſes for days together, and when they 

2 | 5 


— 


aſſaſin, and this vengeance is purſued from. 
generation, without ever being forgotten. | 
te When a perſon has undergone the torture, 9 . 
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tie themſelves 10 cher its” 3 
FN than be left behind. 815 


ie fait 


Tb ens e, ess ene wy 


ae ee the hardineſs of their bo- 


The implacabĩlity diſplayed by theſe 


hoes in their hatreds, and their re 
venges 4); their obſtinacy in the battles 


which frequently happen between 
villages ; their ſenſe of hon 


ãſe and even the barbarity with which they 


puniſh the flighteft deviation from chaſtity 


in their wives and daughters J. all prove 


| m_ their minds, N e e bY certain 


4) When's tian is fl . the fimily of the 
deceaſed demand à retaliation. from the family of the: 


out diſcovering his wealth, he is faid to be @ man, and 


this eulogiuty indemnifies him for his ſuffering. © 
They frequently put them tu death: on mere ſuſ-— 


pieion 3 and this is equally true in Syria, When: L was 


at Ramla, a peaſant came into the market for ſeveral 
days, with his cloak ſtained with the bldod of his daugh- 
ter, whom he had thus killed: the action indeed was ge- 
nerally approved. a e e EN b n 
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| i are capable of great energy, YR 


evils, or applying the neceſſary temedies. 


4 


that that energy only wants a proper direc-- | 


tion, to become a formidable courage. The 


cruelties and ,ſeditions which have ſometimes - 
been the conſequence, of their exhauſted pa- 


4 


tience, eſpecially in the province of Sharkia, 
indicate a latent fire, which waits only for 


oper agents to put it in motion, and pro- 
duce wow” and e e effects, .. e 
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revolution in Egypt, is the profound. igno- 


rance of che nation, which equally prevents 
them from perceiving the cauſes of their 


#39355 


As 1 propoſe treating this article, which, 


2 like ſeveral of the preceding ones, is com- 


mon to all the Turkiſh empire, more fully in 


another place, I ſhall nor at preſent dwell on 
patticulars. It will be ſufficient to obſerve, 
that this ignorance, diffuſed through every 


claſs, extends its effects to every ſpecies of 
7523 | 46 . | TI 


9 moral and phyſical knowledge, to the W. 
ences, and the fine arts, and even to the me- 


rr A* 5 


echanical profeſſions. The moſt ſimple of 


theſe are ſtill in a ſtate of infancy. The 
work of their cabinet- makers, lockſmiths, 
8 and gunſmiths, is extremely clumſy. Their 
mercery, their bardware, their gun and piſ- 
tol barrels,” are all imported from foreign 
_ countries, With difficulty can you find one 
watchmaker at Cairo who knows how to re- 
pair a watch, and he too is an European. 
Jewellers are more common there than at 
Smyrna and Aleppo; but they know not 
bow to mount properly the ſimpleſt roſe. 
Gunpowder is made there, but it is coarſe. 
Sugar is refined there, but it is full of me- 
laſſes, and the white is exceſſively dear. 
The only manufacture in any degree of per- 
feQion is their filk ſtuffs; and the work- - 
manſhip of them is much leſs highly finiſh- 
. 20 an 8 9 7 er Francs in 8 
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LN  ebis fiate of, priverſal, Pave” he it can- ö 
ar aſtoniſhing . chat commerce 
continue ſo flouriſhing as we find 
it at Cairo; but an attentive enquiry into 
whence it is derived ml 

—_—_ he aaa... 8 
Two powerful cauſes have. ces y 
| render Cairo the ſeat of an extenſive. com- 
merce; the firſt of which is, that all the com- 
modities conſumed. in Egypt are collected 
within the walls of that .cityz and all the 
perſons of property, that js, the Mamlouks 
and lawyers, are aſſembled there, and draw 
thither their whole revenues, without making 
any return to the dee e which me 

receive them. 

The ſecond i is the Fake which es 
this city a centre of circulation, while by the 
Red Sea, it correſponds with Arabia and In- 
dia; by the Nile, with Abyſſinia and the 
interior parts of Africa; and by the Medi- 
e with Europe and the empire of 


. e 8 


nover AND/SYRIA.. 209 
nm n Abyt. : 
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” 


as alſo. eee, teeth, ene duſt, oftrich- 


2 extremities A Morocco, and receiving pil- 
grims even from the river ene. 

coats along the Mediterranean, 14 

oſe of Algiers, Tripeli, and Tunis, and 
arrives by the deſert at Alexandria, confiſt- 
ing of not leſs than thret or four thouſand 
camels. ' From thence it proceeds to Cairo, 
where it joins the caravan of Egypt. They 
then Jointly ſet out for Mecca, whence they 
return one Hundred days after. But the pil- 
grims of Morocco, who have ſix hundred 


b more to eee not pe rad | 


ws 25. 
8 


eh? 620 co. 5 land 3 it 
was with that Mr, Bruce returned in x772, from Abyſ- 
ſinia, after having performed the moſt adventurous jour- 
ney attempted in che preſent age. In traverſing the de- 
ſert, the proviſions of the caravan ne, wy . tra- 
hene fenen days on gum alone. © TH 
1 1 law fevergh, hegroes. who ae eee S; 
4 1 the country. of the Faults, to the north of Senegal, 


| and 5 faid NY, þ has. wy . in their country. 
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till aſter. an abſence of more de a year” 

The lading of theſe caravans conſiſts in india 
ſtiuffs, ſhawls, gums, pearls, ne 

Ae the coffee of Le men. 

The ſame commodities. arrive has 1 
route at Suez, to which port the ſoutherly 
vinds bring, in May, ſix or eight and twenty 
ail of veſſels from Djedda. Cairo does not re- 

tain the whole quantity of this merchandize; 

but, beſides what is there conſumed, conſi- 
derable profits ariſe from the duties, and the 
ſums expended by the pilgrims. On the -- 
hand, ſmall caravans arrive from time to time 
from Damaſcus, with filk and cotton fluffs, 

4 oils, and dtied fruits. During the favourable 
- ſeaſon; there are always ſome veſſels in the 
| road of Damien ee hogſheads of 

| whit b = nat in — mcg Theſe 

veſſels take rice in exchange, whilſt others 
arrive ſveceſſively at Alexandria, bringing 
85 clothing, arms, furs, paſſengers, and wrought 
filk, from Conſtantinople. - Veſſels come 
likewiſe from Marſcilles, Leghorn and Ve- 
nice, with cloths, cochineal, Lyons ſtaffs, 

and laces, grocery," paper, iron, lead, Vene- 5: 
3 72 tian ſequins, and German dahlers, All theſe 

3 EL articles 
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22m, BOYPT ARS STELA..: wt. 
articles conveyed by ſea to Roſetta in barks 
called erm (5), are firſt landed there, then 
re-imbarked on the Nile, and ſent to Cairo. 
From this account, it is not ſurprizing that 
that capital, and we need not heſitate to ad- 
mit the report of the commiſſioner general 
of the cuſtoms, who aſſerted, that in 1583, 
Cairo had traded to the amount of near a 
hundred and fifty millions of livres, (6x 
millions two hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds.) But if we examine the channels 
into which this wealth is pouted, if ye con- 1 
 fider that a great part of the merchandize 
and coffee of India paſſes into foreign coun- 
tries, the value of which is paid in goods 
from Europe and Turkey; that the conſump- 
tion of the country almoſt entirely conſiſts of 
articles of luxury completely finiſhed, and 
that the produce given in return is. princi- 
pally. in raw materials, we ſhall: pereeive 
that all this commerce is. carried on without 
contributing greatly to the real rich 
Egypt, or the benefit of the Pt | 
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2 | 1. HAVE WEI 
ln ee wht dab u bf the 
5 way of Suez ; und this ſubject naturally leads 
al e ee frequently agitated in Europe ; 
| which is, whether it would be ptacticable to 
| cut through” "ne" eee which: —_— 
ö e might cute . ben by, Bere. 
E route than by the Cape of Good Hope. The 
. narrow neſs of the Iſthmus induces us to Fug 
| - Heve it cafily ptaRicable; but, in a journey 
I mace t0 Suez; the fene. n nduc- 
ed me to change my _— ee 
Firſt, It is certainly trac / chav: hes hee . 
which ſeparates the ee is not more 
than eighteen or nineteen. ordinary eee | 
it is true, alſo, that this! interval is not inter- 
ſected by mountains, an and that, from the tops 3 


No < 
= of the terraces at Sucz, we cannot diſcover,” 
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naked: and kideren; de the north-weſt 


Date ka .. 
| \greattifouley ariſes from: eme af iy | 


the Red Sea, mee, a hw ond Gd 
enen witers form lakes, ſhoals, 
ſſes, ſo that veſſels cannot approach 
| a conſiderable diſtanee. It will there- 
for be wound. r n wee 
ſhifting ſands: 
not to — tht the tore is deſtitute of 


L in nhab bitants, 
eee Me, 
The beſt and only method therefore of 
effecting this Std is that which. has been 


e eie 0141” ban 


WY! The mn opinion that the Red Sea 
| was higher than the Meditgrranean z and, in fact, if we 
6bſerve that, from the canal of Koleoùm to the fea, the 
Nile hes «declivity; for the ſpace of thirty leagues, this 
idea will not appear ſo ridiculous; beſides that, tome, it 
appears probable che n n | 
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the medium of communi 
the ground is perfectly well calculated; for 


iage to be derived from this 


cas executed under Seſoſtris, who reign- 
ed about the 
and this work was ſo conſiderable as to occa- 
non it to be remarked; that ĩt was a hun- 
* dxed cubits, (or a hundred and ſeventy feet) 
<© wide and deep enough for large veſſels.” 
After the Greeks conquered the eountry, it was 
reſtored by the Ptolemies, and again renewed 
by Trajan. In oct. been. ane Arabs them- 


alteady- We pra tiſec ”e oy 


times; Which is, by making n tiveritſelf * 
ication, for which 


Mount Mokattam ſuddenly terminating in the 
latitude of Cairo, forms only a low and ſe- 


micireuler mound, round which is a conti- 


nued plain from the banks of ee e | 
far as the point of ahi Red Sea. The 
ancients,” who early underſtood e 
ſituation, 
adopted the idea of joining the two ſeas 
by a canal connected with the river. 
o (lib. 17.) obſerves, that this firſt 


> of the Trojan war (8) 3 


i 74 5 4 235 * * 38 


8 
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(50 That i is, e Fay to. certain calculations of mine, 
in the time of Solomon. Ser Mimoire fur la Chron- 
- logie Ancienne, inſerted in the Tr des 7 of 
January 1782. a „ 
ſelves 


0 # 


ſelves followed theſs @ examples 4% l them. 
of Omar ebn- el · K. 
El Makin, ache cities of Mecca and Medina 


«+ ſuffering' from famine; the Calif ordered 
ypt, to cut a canal 
from the Nile to Kolzoum, that the con- 
_ «. tributions: of corn and barley, en 


©; Amrou, Governor of 


* 1 n might be conveyed that way. 


canal is eee which, runs at 


the Link * the — kbp . 
. 33 the Greeks, where it terminated, 


name and nee aal ſabGiſt in a billock of 
_ north 1 Suez, eee 


ſea, oppoſite the ford which leads to the 

A. . have been on the 

ſpot as well as M. :Nieboke, and the Arabs 

: 1 ö did him, it was called Ko/- 
erefore is deceived, when, 

. error of Ptolemy” s, he places 

Clyſma eight leagues to the ſouthward. 1 
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am of opinion that he is likewiſe miſtaken, 
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his city having been tusted, 
ee ber bs 


4, the bottom —— | — 
Egypt, without proceeding een 
as. far is wdAdgjeroud, which'is too 
ſe ought to confine 
_ qurſelyes to the low country, which extends 
about two leagues from the bottom of the 
preſent gulph, that ſpace being all we can 
c n bor hs renten af f dhe fea 


* * 


far. to the weſtward. 


q e ru 
towens Which have dig ppenred wich the waters 
of the Nile; the 


action of the winds, and by the exvalry ef 
the Bedouin Arabs. At pr 
metce of Cairo with Suez is only carried 

on by means of caravans, which wait the 
8 and ſet out on the departure of the 
veſſels, that is, dowards: the N of: n 
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about thres thouſand cumele, and ae or fie | 
 thouſand::men (h. The 
cach of them by ſour ic bas: 
 carded-waol,: af lead; it Iikew-de carried 
bales of cloth, aud harzeſs of: 
ca, aud Moka, where me were 40 . * 
tered) for Indian 3 and the 
| 
11 
carte” bie n cn e 107 n 
| (4) It, cromained parle of forty. days. al | 
 deferring.itadeps arture for various reaſons 3, among others, = | 
on account of the” "untuchy days, in which reſpect the 1 
Turks are 48 ſuperſtitious xs the Romans for ere. ; 
At let geh it ſer out on e 27th 0 Joly, and: arrived 1 
6d a eg 1 a league, farther : 1 
e than the Lake Fr . 41. 1 
- F 4 % 
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1 i wood, e wer 8 no bn che 


fñiogle tree, or the "can ot of 
Suez preſents no proſpect 

bes den er lake & green” water 
mclenchery ſornery. The only: waned: which 
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cCauſe it contains fix braſs four poundetsy/and 

two Greek gunners, who turn their heads 
aſide when they fire. The harbour is 
ched quay, here the ümalleſt aste a 
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unable to reach the-ſhore, except at the 
q eſt tides, There, however, the merchandize 
is embarked, ire. inert h ; 
roads This road, er e ns 
the towns; ſeparated: from it by a, ſhore: | 
which is left dry at low water; it has no 
works for its defenee, ſo that the veſſels 

Which 1 have "on Wee db /numbes, of 

eigbt· an 
ſwivels. : Th Thei * 
year, ſince, by. continually coaſting. along. a 
ſhore full of ſhoa n ; 
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| cauſe it Furnjſbes 2 means of gratifying-ra- 
 pacify and is 12 e e PA * 


münicate with Ladlia. Ia vid ache 

Engliſn and French attempted to concert 
with the Turks a plan for opening ſuch a 
covrage every application. We ſhould be 
wrong in flattering ourſelves with any durable 
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ing, ſo often te 


would. render them of no effect, 2s wn the 
caſe with the treaty concluded. in 1775s be- 
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three: kndilced and toe) nd a 
coſtingy! i at Moka, forty-five pataques ell. or or 


cons _ (er — two fillings: and 


two Hundred and thirty«ſix- livres ne al 
| | Ha nou eee 


fix-pence), beſides an addition of ſinty-nine 
livres (two pounds ſeventeen ſhillings ant ſix- 
pence): laid On in 1783 D 80 that on 5 
YOu the ſix Perce © college at Drau. 
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bee his is the name given by ee of- 


f Ko Buhl the dabler of the empire; after the Arabs, 


who call it Rial abeutaka, or Father of the ' Window, on 
account of the arms on the reverſe, "which, according to | 
them, reſemble 2 window. The dahler is worth fire 


| livres fixe ſols (four arid. four pence: half. penny) 


V la May. 2783, the fleet of Hedda, conſiſting of 


twenty-eight ſail, four of which were yeſlels pierced for 


ſixty guns, brought near thirty "thouſand fardes bf coffee, 


Which, at the rate of $70 pounds the 'farde, form a 
total aof eleven millions dne hundred thouſand? pounds 


weight, or one hundred and gne thouſand quintals ;' but 
It muſt be .obſeryed, that the, demand. of that. year Was 
more than à third greater than uſual, Accordingly, we 


muſt en lawns on une from fix ty to ſeven- | 
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hundred gee: Kaden lyres (nine Pounds), duty at 
Suez, the thirty thouſand. fardes of 1783 produced to 


the Cuftoin Bouſe* fix millions four hundred and eighty 
thouſand livres rss (two hundred and ſeventy thou- 
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adding to Which the freight, loſſes, and waſte, it is not 
aſtoniſhing that the Moka coffee ſhould ſell at fe- 
and-forty, and fifty ſols (one and ten-pence, and two and 
2 penny), the pound in Egypt, oth 5 three” Tvres, 
our les wn) ar Martelllts. 
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A HE adminiſtration of the cuſtotma.forms,. 
in Egypt, as in alt Turkey, one of the prin- 
cipal offices of government. He who exer- 
has las, once the comptroller and £ mere 
general. All the duties on entry, exports, 
and the circulation of commodities, depend on 
him. He names all the ſubalterns who col - 
best them To chis he adde the gates, or 
exctufive privileges of the natron of Terane, 
the kali ef Alexandria, the eaſſſa of the The- 
fl | bais, the ſenna of Nubia, and, in a word, 
4 is the deſpot of commerce, which he regu- 
4 | lates at his pleaſure. His office is never 
* | held for longer than a year. The price 
olf his contract in 1783, was one thouſand 
1 purſes, which, at the rate of five hundred 
4 paiaſters the purſe, and fifty ſols the piaſter, : 
make twelve hundred and fifty. thouſand li- 
1 vres, (above fifty - two thouſand pounds.) 5 1 
is true we. mult include among the condi- 


+l tions of his 5 eventual extortions, or caſual 
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amount to from forty- ſix to fifty millions of 
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three livres (three: pounds nine 
v 1 dan pounds r and FR 


as in corn, barley, © beans, rice, &. 


France, (about two millions Nerling) when 
bread ſells at one fadda the rotle,- that is, at 
five liards (ſomething more than a e ee 5 


the pound of fourteen ounces. 


But to return to the cuban babes 3 iy 


were managed formerly; according to an- 


cient cuſtom, by the Jews; but Ali Bey hav- 
ing completely ruined them in 1769, by an 


enormous extortion, they paſſed into the hands 


of the Chriſtians of Syria, with whom they ſtill 
remain. Theſe Chriſtians, who came from 
Damaſcus to Cairo, about fifty years ago, 
conſiſted at firſt of but about two or three 
families; their profits attracted others, and 
their number is now multiplied to near ſivxe 
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_ and paſſengers, who had landed ftam two veſſels at Suez, | 
in their way to Europe, by Cairo. The Bedouin Arabs 


reſolved to plunder chem; and attacked them five lexgues 


 fandy deſert, frozen at might by the north we - . 
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Cairo, to which they (end. fadlery,. lk ee „ 
K locking «glaſſes, merpety, &g. The Englih 


oy coed their wperiority f ut 


aper rate, hays. e eee 
rence, to the excluſion of their rivals. The 

pillage. of the e 1 ttempted to 
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E much h of this 


Bourbon, whoſe misfortunes were greatly talked of in 
France, The caravan was compoſed of Engliſh officers 


of Tor, informed that theſe paſſengers were richly. laden, 


from Suez. The Europeans, ſtripped ſtark naked, and 
cd by fear, ſeparated, into two. parties. Bene of 
them returned to Suez ; the remainder,; to dite qutpber. 
of ſeven, thinking they, could reach Cairo, puſhed for- . 
ward into the Deſert. F arigus, thirſt, "hunger, and the c 
heat of the ſun, deſtroyed a mobe after che bl MI. de | 
Saint Germain alone ſurviyed all theſe horrors.” -Nuging 
three days and two nights, he wandered in "this bare and and 
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mi che Hob ef Eee the . during. 
the day; without any tr ſhade bat a ſingle buſh, into 
Which be thru@&-His bead ambag the thorns, or any 
drin but his on urine. Mt length, on the third day, 
perceiving che water of | Berket-el-Hadj, he ſtrove to 
make towards it; but he had already fallen three times 
from weakndfs, and undoubtedly would have remained 
where ihe laſt fell, but for a peafant, mounted on a ca- 
mel; who ſa him at 4 great diſtance, This charitable 
man' conveyed him to bis dwelling, and tobk care of him 
for three days with the utmoſt humanity... At the expi- 
ration of that time, the merchants of Cairo, apprized of 
his wisforriie, prociiredf him a conveyarice to that city, 
where he zrrived- in the moſt-deplorable condition.” His 
body vas one entire wound, his breath cadaverous, and 
| he had ſearcely a. fpark of life remaining. B dint of 
great care and attention, however, Mr. Charles Magal- 12 
lon, who received him in his houſe, had the ſatis faction os; 
of ſaving him, and even of re-eſtablifting his health.” | 
Much was ſaid at the time of the barbarity of the Aribs,/ | 
who notwithſtanding killed no one: at preſent we may | 
venture to blame, the imprudence of the Europeans, 
| who condudted- themſelves: throughout the whole affair 
like madmen;, 80 great. was the diſcord among them, 
and they had carried their negligence ſo far as not to have 
a ſingle piſtol fit for-uſe All their arms were at the 
dottom of their cheſts... Beſides, it appeats that the Arab | 
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irc 6 Line zn zuck owls hike 1000 
2 The alma articles of — French trade 
in n Egypt conſiſt, as throughout. the 4 
in light cloths. _ Langhedoc, cal called. firſt 

Londrins,.. and ſecond. Londrans, ... 1 7 
| annually, upon an average, betwern nine 
hundred and a ror bales.” The profit! 
is from thirty-five to fo T orty p Ir r cent, but the their, 
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from twenty to twenty ſive, the net pro- 
duce is only fifteen” per cent. The other 
articles of impprtation are iron, lead, Froce- 
wn ries, cochineal, ſome laces, and Lyons. tuffs, 
Various articles of mercery, and dahlers and 
K ens ; +. Jes 30] 2. . g dite 900: we $944 
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African gums, clunly, Eotto tons, manpfac-" 
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tured at N nouf, and | whi hich are ICall ID XC... 
to. the French Wel- Indies, untanned -hides,: 
* 2 N 2 ab} 5 £744 1171 11! 1. 7 318 eee ©2306 


Conttantinople, by th# Englifs Eaft- India Com gent, 
who ſaw," with 2 fealous eye; Individuals entering into 
competition with them for the traffic of Bengal; and 
what has paſſed in the courſe of the enquiries aten 
832 W * ee the truth of the e ART . cn 
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cf Arad LAs, and rice fei Theſe 
articles rately balance the exports; and the 
merchant is at a Toſs for his returns, not ho- 
ever'from'a want of a variety of productions, 
as Egypt furnithes corn, ribe, dours, millet; 
ſefumum, cotton, flax, auh; ciſſia 3a, ſugars 
catles, nitre,” ac u ſal amtnoniac, Honey, 
and; FRE ;. filks"alfo and wine might be pro- 
7 peck "es cultivator would not be 
mikted t to erjoy the fruits of his labdur. 
"The imp 
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| («Hundred and' twenty-five e thouſand pou 
France maintained à Conſul at Cairo "ill 
1777, When be was withdraw! on acedunt 
of the expence. He was transferred to Alex“ 
andria, and the merchants, who ſuffered him 
to g wi Wender demanding an indemnity, re- 
_ mained at Cairo at the peril -of their lives 
and Tease Their ſituation, which bas 
not hinged, is nearly fimilar to that of 
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tation of the French is eſtimated, 5 | 
un unbut annis, at three millions of livres | 
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Dutch at Naggazaki; chat is 0 ax, {hu 
up in a confined place, they live among 
_ themſelves,. with ſcarcely any external com- 
munication; they even dread. it, and g 2s. . 
little out as poſbhle, to avoid the inſults of 


ne Franks, and the inſolence; of the 
| Mamlonks,.. - who; force them to diſmpupt 
from their aſſes in the middle of the ſtreets. 
In this. kind of habitual : impriſonment, they 
tremble every inſtant, leſt the plague ſhould 
oblige. them entirely to ſhut themſelves up 
in their houſes, or ſome, revolt expoſe. their 
quarter to be plundered; leſt. the chief of ſome. 
panty ſhould, make a pecuniary. demand /. 
or the Beys compel them, to furniſh them 
_ vith, what. they want, which. 1s always re 
tended, with, no little danger. 1 
Nor do their mercantile r cauſe, ns 
leſs. uncakines.  Obliged, to, {elk on credit, 


they are rarely, paid at. the; ſtipulated, time, 
ills of 


There, are no regulations even for b 


| erehenge, no recourſe can be had to juſtice, = 


1 a) They, haye obſerved, that thele extartions amount, 
- annually, on an average, to fixty-three thouſand livres 
175 thouſand fix as uy 0 N . 
_ becauſe 
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ſelence, dhe that conſtiefice Has been 
fotiig Its inflvence' for foie” tine Pat . 
Paythetits ate delayed for while years; fe2 _ 
quently they receive no payitient' : at all, and 
great deductions are almoſt always made. 
The Chriſtians, who are their principal cor- 
reſpondents, are, in this teſpect, more faith- 
leſs even than the Turks; ; and it is remarkable 
that, throughout the empire, the character of 
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he ley. ; Every a ching 0 


the Chriſtians is greatly inferior to that of the 
Muſſulmen; they are reduced, however, to 


the neceflity of letting every thing paſs | 


through ſuch hands. Add to this, that it is 


impoſſible ever to realize their capital z and 
to obtain an outſtanding debt they are under 
2 neceſſity of giving ſtill greater credit. 
For all theſe reaſons, Cairo is the moſt 
precarious and moſt diſagreeable factory of 
the Levant. Fifteen years ago, there were | 
nine French -mercantile houſes at Cairo; * 
178 5, they were reduced to three, and hort- 
ly. perhaps there will not remain one. The 
Chriſtians of Syria, ſettled ſome time ago at 
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1 * Cairo, of which I tins already | 
ſaid W much, is; ſo celebrateſl a city that it 3 
well deſerves a ſtill more particular deſotip - 1 
| tion. This capital does not, in the country, 1 
bear the name of E/-Kabera, given it byrits | | 
founder; the Arabs know it only by that of 3 
Mefr, which has no koown fignification, = 
but. which, ſeems to have-/been the ancient 8 
A name of the Lower“ Egypt Ca). 1 
This city ſtands on the eaſtern bank of Þ 
the Nile, at the distance of a, quarter fa 
league from the river, which deprives it'ob i 
a great advantage; for the loſß of which the i 
canal, which comes pic it. cannot com- 1 
penſate, ;finge it contains norunning wa ier, 
except in the time of. the inundation. 3 # "A (£98 : : , ; 
Bt * vo 1210 %% I Ent fil | | } 


3 a) This name of Maſr ag the ee ad ware with 
that of Meſr-aim, uſed by the Hebrews ;. which, on ac- . 
count t of i its plutat form, ſeems” properly to Ante the in. A 
habitants of the Delta, while thoſe of the Thebais ys 

| called Beni Kous, orchildren of Kew, CE 
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When we d e e CLI; we are 
2 to imagine that it muſt be a capital, at 


- 


t, like thoſe/of Europe; but if we reflect 
— even among ourſelves, towns have only 
begun to be rendered convenient and elegant | 

-within "theſe hundred years, we ſhall eafi 
believb that, id a'country whore nothing” Ha 
been improved fince the tenth century, "hi | 
muſt pirtake of the common barbariſmm; and; 
indeed, we ſhall find that Cairè contains 
none of "thoſe public or private, edifices; 
thoſe regular ſquares, or well- built ſtrects, 
, denen the" architect diſplays” Bis genius; 

Its environs are full of hills of duſt, Sue 

by the rubbiſti whichsis accumulating every 

4 % - while the multitude of tombs; and 

_ the ſtenchi of the eommon ſewers; are ones 

offenſive to the ſmelſ and the fight. Within 
the walls, the Meters ar witdinþ ub we; | 
and as they” ars not paved;” the crowds of 
men, camels, aſſes, and dogs, Which Wer 
againſt each other, raiſe a very diſagre . 
A individuals often water their on. ad A 


3 nn 


00 h Selim had Fe boats to any. 1 5 


* ea; but this e _ laid . to mw 
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der bent; the reſt.ars of ole Gone, 600 


E air eee for pro bor. n . I 
from the ſtreet; as it is extremely: 
gerous to have. many windows in duch > 
country: they even take the precantion to 
make the entering door very low. The room 
within are ill contrived, amen Seat. 
however, ate to he found a ſew ornaments 
and conveniencies, their vaſt-balls, aſpeotillys 
in which water ſpouts up into murble haf, 
are peculiarly well adapted to the climate. The 
paved floor, inlaid with marble and coloured 
earthen ware, is covered with mats and 
mattreſſes, and over all is ſpread a rich car- 
pet, on which they fit etoſs· leggedd. Around 
the, wall, is a, ſoct of ſofd, with. cuſhions; to 
ſupport tha back * elho ws; and above. at 
or eight ſeeti airange; of 
E d e and Japaneſs 
porechin, The wall naked in other — 
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— add a ted wenge and flowe 


; the windows have neither glaſs," 10r 
the Wage an E ge nh 


—— Muss Suſe; e 


whohceithe ſybamores reſſect a verdure pleaſ- 


ing io the eye. An opening to the north 


pol the cieling, admits a tefreſn- 
* ils; „ by a whimfical contra 


2 anden, eee themſelves” up in warm 
; Fe det _ Furs, The rie pretend 


"this: do eſcape diſeaſes ; but the 
eee with their blue ſhirts and 
bard mats; ate leſt liable to _ Om” and 
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a ſubject ee e If we'tnay ere dit the AIG 


cited by Baron: De Tat,” it approaches 5 en 
_ hundred thouſand "ſouls, incladibg Boula 


of the Beys ap 
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n 0 e city: 55 
D Midas - 
in Turkey are arbittary, as 00 tegiſteteo ar 
kept of chirths, deathel on mardiages;:5 The: 


Mahometans have even e bre pe 


judices againſt, numbering t 
Chriſti; 


as may indeed W beit — - 


we know with certainty, ig that, aeg 
to; the, plan of M. Niebuhr, taken in 1 261. 
ir o is three leaguryinccircumfe ence, which, 


is about the; ſame with, Pari 1995; byj the line of. © x 
N thin, this, pace ig com; 
priſed a number af gardens, courts, ,Vagant! | 


the, Boulevards:., 


grounds and ruins., Now, if Paris, w 


29 7s jr 


_dred th 


nd jnhabjtants,, though. the.hqu! 


are five ſtories high, it is difficult to conerive, | 


— where ; they are, only, two; ſtories, 
aan cee ;thap.;two. 


cable to form a juſt eſtimate of the Fepu- 
lation of all Egypt.” "Nevertheleſs, a8 It is 


known that, the, number. of towns and lags, 
does 85 15 xy . 


..two .thouland. pegs _ 
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Boulevards, does not contain above {oven bor | 
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ndred. d 
fifty thouſand, It is Sas impracti- 
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Cairo-itfelf, ts not more chat 6 thouſand; the 
wal cannot be more than two millions three 
Hoandred thbuſand. The cuitiyable lande 
_ according" to Danville, eonſiſt of two thou- 

und one hündred ſquare leugues, Wende 
there reſults; for each ſquare” leugue, one 
thouſand one hundred and forty<two inhabi 
tants. This number, which is greater than 
Den that of Frunee, may lead u £6 imagine 

Egypt is not ſe depopalated i it has 

been tepreſented ; but if we obſerve that the 
lands nerer ne fillow,” bat are continually! 

ductive, it maſt be allowed that its popu- 
lation 4s very little in eempuriſen of what it 
bes been, and of what i is A of we 
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ſingul⸗ tes which appear wen 
aer; to 4 Krüger at Lait FO my 


| (4, Danville had 1 nas of villages in Eee, 
- © one, which is of the laſt century, g ves two thouſand 
ſi hundred and ninety - ſix towns and villages ; ; the other, 
of the middle of the preſetit century, two thoufand fbr 
il hundred and ninety-five; nine hundred and fifty-ſeven of 
. which are in the Said, and one thouſand four hundred 
| . or GT Ks eee 
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men tioned. the great number of ugly a. 
- which roam about the ſtreets, and the, kites 
which. ſkim over; the houſes, with 

and doleful cries. ,. The MySulmen. kill 
neither of theſe, though | 

to be unclean (e).; on 9 — contrary, agg hag 
often throw. them the ' fragments of their 
tables; and devotees even endow charitable. 
foundations of bread. and, water for the 
Theſe animals have beſides the reſource 


the common ſewers,. which, however, | des. 


not . gd and by han- 


neſs... Proj age, 

remark i in his 

Egyptans. Canine madack: 1s: equally un- 
| known In Syria; the name of the] 
howeyer,, Is to be found | 

guage, and i is not 

deen, 
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* Els malady,. of wh | 
Saat is not the doniy remarkable e one in . 
Sptz here are 1 which equally deſerve 
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>; Yet nothing: can appear more extrathdinary_ 
1 5 to K ſtrauger than: the ptodigious number of 
8 ns whoſe ſight i is either Joſt or iropair- 


2 
* 


| ed and. which is ſo great, that out of a. 

| * dred perſons 1 have inet while walking dhe 
de of Cai, .tyenty have - been quite 

= blind, ten "wanting an eye, and twenty others 

| have hed their Eyes red, purulent, or blemithed. 


> 


Almoſt ev every one wears 2 filler, a token. 1 2 
AR." or "convaleſcent ophthalmy 3. but 
1 nothing aſtoniſhed me more than the indif- 
il. _  fergnce and apathy: with which they ſupport 
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5 1 dreadful 3 a misfortune. 1 2045 nw 
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ſays the Muſfulman 1 praiſe be to Go / God. 
name. This reſignation is undoubtedly the 


beſt reſource when the evil has happened; 6 


but, as it prevents an enquiry into. the cauſe: 
of the diſorder, it precludes the diſcovery of i 
its cure, Some phyſicians among us have 
written on this diſtemper, but, from not being 
acquainted. with all the circumſtances, could 
not treat it with ſufficient accuracy. I ſhall, 
therefore add a few obſervations, . which, MY 


aſſiſt others in future enquiries. 4 cr ern 11 = 


1ſt.' Defluxions on the eyes are. not t pecu- 
liar to Egypt; they are alſo frequent in Syria, 
with this difference, that they are there leſs. 


general; and it is remarkable that the inha-- m_— 
bitants. , of. the. fende e are e to 


1 In the * os Cas, Per is e 
full of filth, theſe diſorders are more _ 
lent than in all the reſt of Egypt . T 


common people are more liable to them 5 
perſons in eaſy / circumſtances, / and the na- 


tives more than foreigners. . The Mamlouks | 


40 2 55 At muſt be dblerves: however, that the blind peo. 
ple of the villages come and reſide in the moſque of June 
* where wy have fort of höſpita. | 
ys Vox. I. R 15 are 
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ars rately attacked by der; and . pea»: 
ſants of the Delta, ate more en eo chem : 


than the Bedouin Arabs. 


za. Theſe” defluxions happen at no e | 


ſeaſon, notwithſtanding what is ſaid by Prof- 


per Alpinus. N They are an endemial difor- 
der, common to every month of the en 5 
and to every age. 


In reaſoning from theſe oritibiples, it ſoetrs 


winds as a principal cauſe, ſince, in that cafe, 
this complaint would be peculiar to the month 
of April, and the Bedouins be affected: with 


it like the peaſatits ; nor can we aſcribe it to 
any ſubtile duſt with which the air is filled, 
| becauſe the peaſants are more expoſed to this 
than the inhabitants of towns; the cuſtom 
of ſleeping on the terraces has more the ap- 
pearance of reality (50; but this cauſe i is net- 


ther confined to this country, nor is it ade- 
quate to the effects aſcribed to it; for in con- 


tries remote from the ſea, as the valley of 
Balbek, the Diatbekar, the plains of Hauran, 


and the mountains, the inhabitants fleep 
| alſo on their terraces, and yet their a is 


05 See De Totes diana, part Iv. he 5 5 


to me that we cannot adtnit the ſoutherly 
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not injured. If, therefore, at Cario, througli- 


out the Delta, and on the conſt of Syria, it is 


muſt acquire ſome noxious quality from the 


vicinity” of the ſea: and᷑ · this quality doubt - 
lefs is moiſture combined with heat, which 
then becomes a firſt principle of theſe diſor- 
ders. The faline quality of the air, fo re- 
markable in the Delta, contributes Rill far- 
ther to this, by the irritation and itching it 


occafions in ne Rue as 1 . n m__ | 


Hands: 


The 41 Jin of the Rappe appears 
likewiſe to be A Sou ul cauſe, "Fs cheeſe, 


Cres | 5 ene which are the or- 


ſtomach. a diſorder, which phyſicians have 


obſeried to affect the ſight; the raw onions, 
eſpecially, which they devour in great quan- 
tities, have a peculiar heating quality, as the 
Monks of Syria made me remark on myſelf, 
Bodies thus nouriſbed, abound in corrupted 
humours, which are conſtantly endeavour! ing 
A diſcharge. Diverted from the ordinary 
channels, by habitual-perſpiration, they fly to 
ws exterior * and fix themſelves where 


„„ they 
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they find. the leaſt reſiſtance. They there: 
fore naturally attack the head, becauſe the 
j Egyptians, by ſhaving it once a week, and 
cCovering it with a-prodigiduſly hot head - dreſa, 
Al pPrincipally attract to that the perſpiration ; 
i and if the head receives ever fo ſlight an im- 
in Preſſion of cold, on being uncovered, this 
1:08 perſpiration is ſuppreſſed, and falls upon the 
Wl teeth, or ſtill more readily on the eyes, as 
ul being the tendereſt part. On every freſh 
8 cold this organ is weakened, and at length 
1148 finally deſtroyed. A dif poſition. to this-diſe 


9 order, tranſmitted by generation, becomes a 


| ll fteſh cauſe of malady; and hence the natives 


{ | are. more: expoſed. to it. than ſtrangers. It 
will appear more probable that the exceſſive 
i perſpiration of the head is a principal cau&, 
Wl , when we reflect that the ancient Egyptians, 
fi who went bare headed, are not mentioned 


by phyſicians as being ſo much afflicted with 
ophthalmies /; and that the Arabs of the 
|| deſert, who cover it very little, eſpecially 


hi when voung. are n . from 
ij them. „ * ; 1 „„ Wop ys 3 99 — 4 „ ped 


| 0 6) Hiſtory, however, informs us s that Great & he 
* Pharaohs died blind. | 
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Blündaeſ in Ms is in many 5 
coraſiadad by the conſequences of the ſmall 
pox... This diſorder, which is very fatal in 
that country, is not treated after a good me- 
thod; during the three firſt days, dels, or 


confection of grapes, honey, and ſugar, are 
adminiſtered” to the ſick, and, after the ſe- 
venth, they are allowed milk, meat, and 
ſalt-fiſh, as if they were in full health; at 


the period of ſuppuration, they are never 
purged, and they particularly avoid waſhing. 
their eyes, though they are full of matter, 


and their eyelids cloſed by the glutinous mat- 
ter; this operation they never perform till 


after forty days, and, in that time, the pus, by 


irritating the ball, has produced an inflamma- 
tion which affects the whole eye. Not that 


inoculation is unknown among them, but 
they make little uſe of it. Nor is it more 
N by the Rus and the inhabitants of 
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Aubdelta who have A been att 


with PEE 
This improper tegimen is nity far 


more pernicious than the climate, which is 


by no means unhealthy (ex). To unwhole- 
ſome food, eſpecially, muſt we attribute both 
the deformity of the beggars, and the miſer- 
able appearance of the children at Cairo, 
which are no where to be met with ſo miſhapen 
and wretched. Their hollow eyes, their 
pale and puffed faces, ſwollen bellies, meagre 
extremities, and yellow ſkins, make them 
always ſeem as if they bad not long to live. 


Their ignorant mothers pretend that this is 


the effect of the evi eye of ſome envious per- 
fon; which has bewitched them; and this 
ancient-prejudice /) is til] general in Tur- 


key; but the real cauſe 18 the badneſs of 
bn food.” In ſpite n Taljmans, e | 


\(4) "They 5 the — by aging A WED | 
into the fleſh, or by making the patient. aan or ſwal- 


low, the powder of dried puſtules. 


(c) The Mamlouks are a proof of this, 8 flow, 


wholeſome diet, and a WR 8 27755 555 the _ 


robuſt ſtate of health, 


oO 3 ca i be, * Viegi. | 
fore, 
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| 4 g. an incredible number of them 
periſh, nor is any city more fatal to the po- 
pulation of the eee . than 
i „ nts 
Another very general W at 8 
is that which the vulgar there call the SE 
evil, and which we alfo improperly term the 
Neapolitan diſorder ©: one half of Cairo is in- 
fected with it. The greateſt part of the in- 
habitants believe it proceeds from . | 
from witchcraft, or from uncleanlineſs. Some 
of them ſuſpect the real cauſe ; but as that 
is connected with a ſubject on which they 
are remarkably. reſerved, they chuſe not to 
mention it. This b/efſed evil is very difficult 
to cure; mercury, under whatever form admi- 
niſtered, generally fails: ſudorific vegetables 
ſucceed better, without being however infal- 
lible ; happily, the virus is not very active, ; 
on account of the great natural and artificial 1 
perſpiration. We ſee there, as in Spain, od | 
men carrying this diſorder about them to the 
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(2) We often ſee, in Egypt, little pieces of red ſtuff, 
or branches of coral, and coloured glaſs, hanging on the 
faces of children, and even of grown perſons. Theſe - 
are ſuppoſed, by their colour and motion, to fix the 1 
firſt glance of the 8 or it is that, they ſays which _ 
Ila. - þ | 
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age of ehe. But its effects are fatal to 
children born with the infection. The den- 
ger is imminlent for ſuch! as carry it into a 
cold country; for it there never fails to 
make a rapid progreſs, and ſhews itſelf al- 
ways more inveterate from this tranſplanta- 
tion. In Syria, at ' Damaſcus, and in the 
mountains, it is the more dangerous, as the 
winter is very ſevete there: when neglected, 
- 5t terminates in all its well-known ſymp- 
why, as I myſelf witneſſed i in two inſtances. 
There is a troubleſome comp aint- peculiar 
to the climate of Egypt, which is a outa- 
neous eruption that returns every year. To- 
wards the end of June, or the beginning of 
Joly, the body is covered with red ſpots 
and pimples, the ſmarting of which is very 
troubleſome. Several phyſicians,” perceiving 
that this eruption regularly happened at the 
time of the new waters, have been of opi- 
nion, that it was occaſioned by the ſalts with 
Which they ſuppoſed theſe waters impreg- 
nated; but the exiſtence of theſe ſalts is not 
proved, and a more ſimple reaſon may be 
affigned. I have already ſaid, that the wa- 
| ters of the Nile become' corrupted,” towards 
the end of * in The bed of the river, 
8 b and 
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| pee? When drunk, produce humours of 1 
malignant quality. When the new water 


arrives, it occaſions a ſort of fermentation i in 


the blood, the. reſult of which is to ſeparate 
the vicious humours, and expel them to- 
Wards the ſkin, whither they are invited 18. | 


the perſpiration. It is, in its effect, a 

purgative depuration, s „ and: is ep a 
_— e . 1 x 6H 
Another diſeaſe, 0 too common at e 
is a ſwelling of * teſticles, which frequent- 
ly turns toWlſenotmous hydrocele. It is ob- 
| ſerved to attack, principally, the Greeks and 
Copts, . and hence ariſes, the ſuſpicion that it 
18 occaſioned by the great quantity of oil 


which they make uſe of -two-thirds of the 
year. | It is conjectured, Alſo, that the hot- 


baths. contribute. to it; the  immoderate uſe 


of which, produces other effects not leſs in- 


Jai 8 1 OE 1 . 1 n remark 


2 by The e = whe Tuts in general, have a 
fondneſs for the ſtove-baths, difficult to account for in a 
country ſo hot as theirs: but this appears to me to ariſe 


more from prejudice than the pleaſure they find in them. 


The law of the Koran, which enjoins men a complete 
ablution after the conjugal act, is of itfelf a very. power- 
ful wort e and the vanity they attach to its execution 
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on this occaſion, that in Syria, as well as in 

Egypt, conſtant experience has proved that 
brandy diſtilled from common ſigs, or from 
the fruit. of the ſycamore tree, as well as that 
nopal, has a moſt immediate effect on the 

teſticles, which it renders hard and painful 
the third or fourth day after it has been uſed 
as drink ; and if the nas of it be not e 


. Jobs derten * ber the W 
have other motives; Firſt, be. ace . | 
_ which they can make a,parade Of t mf uſt ry, and regale | 
themſelves with melons, fruits, paſtry; fand other deli- 
Eacies, | Secondly, they believe, as Proffper Alpinus has 
obſerved, that the bath gives them that Yarbangoine, which 
paſſes for beauty. With reſpect to Rrangerg their Opi- 
nions differ according to their taſtes. Many merchants 
of Cairo are N wigh the baths, others haye found 
tein difagrecable. For War, W 

duce in me a vertigo, ab trembling at 
laſted two days. I confeſs'it, is very exten 
a water really ſcalding, and a profuſe ae, forced out 
by the convulſions of the lungs, as well as by the 
heat, ſhould be conſidered as giving ſo much pleaſure ; 
nor do 1 envy the Turks either their opium, or er 
e or their tos complaiſant Maſers! / 

' | {Theſe Maſſers are boys who knead the geb, ck 
all the joints, ſcrape off the ſcurf, eradicate the ſuperfluous 
hairs, rub the body gently, and are ſaid to be ſubſerrieat 
to the pleaſures of the bather. Tel ; 
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Lennie diſorder 


aer 1 raids hal not ks. | 


ſame bad effect; it is always mixed with 
anniſeeds, and is very ſtrong, being diſtilled 
even three times. The Chriſtians of Syria, 
and the Copts of Egypt, make great uſe of 
it; the latter, eſpecially, drink whole bottles 
of it at their ſupper: I imagined this an ex- 
aggeration, but I have myſelf had ocular 
proofs of its truth, though nothing could 


equal my aſtoniſhment that ſuch exceſſes do 


not produce inftant death, or, at leaſt, every- 
Hupen of the ROE n eee 
=: ſpring, ieh! in Egypt ic cb his e 
of our el 
fevers, which ſoon © affive at a criſis. an 
French phyſician, who has had opportuni 


to obſerve a great number of them, has e 5 
ed, that the bark, given in the intermiſſions, 


in doſes of two or three ounces, has frequently 
ſaved the patient at the laſt extremity (i). 


As ſoon as the diſorder appears, the patient 
muſt be rigorouſly reſtricted to a vegrtable 


05 The next an he dun adminiſter a clyſl? 6 to 
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brings with it malignant 
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acid-regimen ; meat is prohibited, fiſn W 


wiſe, and above all, eggs; ; the latter are a ſort 
of poiſon in Egypt. In this country, as in 
Syria, experience proves that bleeding is al- 
ways more injurious than beneficial, even in 
caſes where it appears to be moſt neceſſary: 
the reaſon of which is, that bodies houriſhed 


with - unwholeſome aliments, ſuch as green 


fruits, raw vegetables, cheeſe and olives; have, 
in fact, but little blood, and a great quantity 
af humours; their habit is generally bilious, 
as appears from their eyes and their black 


eye-brows, their brown complexion, and 


meagre make. Their habitual malady is the 
cholic; almoſt all of them complain of a; 
ſdurneſs in the throat, and an acid nauſea ; 
emetics and cream of rs are therefore oP 
generally ſucceſsful.” ® 22 x4 
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Meme, m which caſe they are eaſily. 
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Some FOR FR attem pied to eſtablich 
an opinion that the plague is of Egyptian 


origin; but this ſuppoſition, founded on 


vague prejudices, ſeems to be diſproved by 
facts. The European merchants who have 


been ſettled for many years at Alexandria, 
concur with the Egyptians in declaring that 
the plague never proceeds from the iuterĩot 
of the country (+), but firſt makes its ap- 
pearance, on the coaſt, at Alexandria; from 
Alexandria it paſſes to Roſetta, from Ro- 


ſetta to Cairo, from Cairo to Damietta, and 


through the reſt of the Delta. They further 
obſerve, that it is invariably preceded by 
the arrival of ſome veſſel coming from Smyr- 
na or Conſtantinople; and that if the plague 


has been en in one aa theſe- cities Ss | 


* 8 
E 0 6 * 15 * 


7 __— Proſper 8 a Venetian eg PE: ede 


in 1597, ſays alſo, that the plague is not of Egyptian 
origin ; that it is brought from. | Greece, Syria, and Barbary; 


r 


that the heats deſtroy it, &c. : See Aude Speer, 
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contagion. The Greeks who carty on this 
commerce are almoſt always the firſt victims. 
By degrees the diſorder reaches Roſetta, and 
at length Cairo, following. the uſual road of 
the merchandize. As ſoom as it is confirmed, 


1 
8, 
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the ſummer, the danger is the greater for 


themſelves the following winter. It appears 
certain, that it really originates from Con- 


ſtantinople, where it is perpetuated by the 


abſurd negligence of the Turks: this is car- 
ried ſo fac. that they publicly fell the effects 
of perſons dead of that diſorder. The ſhips 
which go to Alexandria never fail to carry 


furs and woollen cloths purchaſed on theſe 


occaſions, which they expoſe to ſale in the 
Bazar of the city, and thereby ſpread the 


the European merchants ſhut themſelves and 
their domeſtics up in their ans, and have 
no further external communication with the 
city. Their proviſions, depaſited at the gate 
of the Kan, are received there by the porter, 
who takes them up with. iron tongs, and 
plunges them into a barrel of water provided 


for this purpoſe. If it is neceſſary to ſpeak 


to any one, they always keep at fuch- à diſ- 


tanee as to prevent touching with their 


clothes, or breathing on one another 7 by 
| theſe 
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theſs means they preſerve · themiſelves from 
this dreadful calamity,” unleſs by ſome: acei- 
dental neglect of theſe precuutions. Sams 


_ - years ago, 4 cat which paſſed by one of the 
tertaces into the dwellings of our merchants 
at Cairo, ee eng N to two ee 5 


one of whom died. 

It will eafily be jonagirioe: whos: a es 
ſtate of impriſonment this muſt be: it con- 
tinues for thres or four months, during 
which time they have no other amuſement 
than walking, in the e on the 105 ct 

or playing at cards. 


The plague affords OO) _ condiukala | 


varieties. At Conſtantinople it prevails dur- 
ing the ſummer, and is greatly weakened; or 
entirely ceaſes, during the winter. In Egypt, 
on the contrary, it is moſt violent in winter, 
and infallibly ends in the month of June. 
This apparent . contrariety may be explained 


on the ſame principle. The winter deſtroys tho 
plague at Conſtantinople, becauſe” the cold 


there is very ſevere, and the ſummer revives 
it, becauſe the heat is very humid, on ac- 


count of the ſeas, foreſts, and adjacent moun- 


1 In & 9c _ winter nouriſhes: * 
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caſily to that province. 
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plague, becauſe it is mild and asd but⸗ 


| the ſummer deſtroys: it, becauſe it is hot. and: 


dry. It ſeems to act on it as on fleſh meat, 
which it does not ſuffer to oorrupt. Heat is 
not prejudicial, but as it is combined with 
humidity 77). Egypt is afflicted with the | 
plague every fourth or fifth year, and the ra- 


vages it cauſes would depopulate the country, 


were it not for the great numbers of ſtran- 
gers who reſort thither from all parts of; 
the 2 805 and! in ME; Wee 880 Its 


| loſſes. lo thee 


In Syria the 8 is 8 16 6 common 2 
fixe · and twenty years have elapſed ſince it 
has been known there. This ariſes, no doubt, 
from the ſmall number of veſſels which come 
directly from Conſtantinople. It is remarked 
likewiſe, that it does not naturalize- itſelf ſo 
hen brought 


from the Archipelago, or even from Dami- 


| etta, into the harbours: of Latakia, Saide, 


or Acre, it will not n it cather chuſes 


a At 5 it is e that 25 water-carriers. 


continually wet with the freſh water they carry in ſkins. 
upon their backs, are never ſubject to the ne but | 


in a jhis 10 990 it is e n ee e 
f | preliminary 
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preliminary circumſtances, ONE; c kc ” 
route; but when it paſſes directly from 


Cairo to ee Tat Syria is | ſure to be 
infected. 


1 Jckrine of nn, 2 nil 
more the barbariſm of the government, have 


hitherto prevented the Turks from attempt- 
ing to guard againſt this deſtructive diſor- 


der: the ſucceſs, however, of the ptecau- 
tions taken by the Franks, has of late be- 
gun to make ſome impreſſion on many of 
them. The Chriſtians of the country who 


traffic with our merchants, would be diſ- 


poſed to ſhut themſelves up like them; 
but this they cannot do without the au- 


thority of the Porte. It ſeems, indeed, as 


if the Divan would at length pa ſome 


attention to this ohject, if it be true that 
an edict was iſſued laſt year for the eſta - 


bliſhment of a Lazaretto at Conſtantinople, 5 
and three others at Smyrna, Candia, and 


Alexandria. The government of Tunis 


adopted this wiſe meaſure ſome years ago: 
but the Turkiſh police is every where {o 
wretched, that little ſueceſs can be hoped XC 
for „eee theſe eſtabliſhments, | notwith- N 
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 Deſripeive Hoch o bt re reſumed, 


Es might an furniſh matter > 2 


many other obſervations ; but a8 they are 


either foreign to my purpoſe, or may be 
included in thoſe which I ſhall have occa- 
ſion to make on Syria. I ſhall . * 5 


no farther. 


If the reader. member. my 4 


of the nature and aſpect of the country ; if he 


figures to himſelf. a flat plain, interſected 


with canals, under water during three 
months, verdant and boggy for three others, 
and duſty and full of cracks the remainder 
of the year: if on this he imagines a num- 
ber of wretched mud-walled and brick vil 
lages, naked and ſun-burnt peaſants, buf- 
faloes, camels, ſycamore and date · trees 


thinly ſcattered, lakes, cultivated fields, and 
vacant grounds of conſiderable extent; and 
«dds dead a fun darting his ww from 

855 2 5 
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an azure ſky, almoſt invariably free. from 
clouds; and winds conſtantly blowing, but not 
always with the ſame ſtrength, he will have 
formed a tolerably juſt idea of the natural 
aſpect of this country. He miay haye judg- 
ed of the civil ſtate of the inhabitants from 
their diviſion into tribes, ſects, and claſſes ; 
from the nature of a government, which nei- 
ther reſpects the perſon or property of its ſub- 
jets; and from the abuſes of an unlimited 
power entruſted to a rude and licentious ſole 
diery. He may in ſhort have formed a' juſt 
eſtimation of the ſtrength of this government, 
by. conſidering its military eſtabliſhment, 
and the character of its troops, by obſerv- 
ing that, throughout all Egypt and on its 
frontiers, thete is not a ſingle fort nor re- 
doubt, neither artillery nor engineers; and 
that its whole navy conſiſts in twenty-eight: 
veſſels and cayaſſes of Suez, armed each 
with four ruſty ſwivels, and manned by 
failors Who know. not even wat dats 1 180 
compaſs. 72 a 
From theſe hats the. e a1. id 

| 41 himſelf what opinion he ought to form 
| of us country, which I may have- repre- 
85 "ok 
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ſited i in a different point of view from ſome 
other writers /n). He ought not to be 
aſtoniſhed at this [diverſity ; ; fothing' can dif- 
fer more than the judgments of travellers re- 
ſpecting the countries they have viſited : ons 
will frequently diſparage what another has 
extolled; and deſcribe as a Paradiſe what 
he who comes after him may conſider as 
having no charms. They are particularly 
reproached with this contrariety of opinions, 
but it is in fact common to them and their 
critics, ſince it is founded in the very na- 
ture of things. Notwithſtanding all our 
efforts, our judgments are much leſs direct - 
ed by the real merits of objects, than by 
the impreſſions we receive, or carry with 
us in viewing them. Daily experience de- 
monſtrates that foreign ideas always obtrude 
themſelves; and hence it is that the ſame 
country which appears beautiful to us at 
one moment, ſeems equally difagreeable at 
another. Beſides that it is impoſſible to 
diſengage ourſelves from the prejudices of 
early habits. The inhabitant of the moun- 
tains diſlikes the plain; the inhabitant of 
the. PU is diſpleaſed with the mountains. 
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The Spaniard wiſhes for | a clear ſky j the 


Dane prefers thick weather. We admire 
the verdure of our fields. The Swede-is bet« 
ter pleaſed with the whiteneſs of his ſnow ; 
and the Laplander, tranſported from his ſmoky 


hut, would die with heat and melancholy 
in the groves of Chantilly. Every man has 


his taſtes, according to which he judges. TO 


an Egyptian, I conceive that Egypt is, and 


always will be, the moſt beautiful country 
upon earth, though he has never beheld 
any other. But if I may be permitted to 
give my judgment, from what I have myſelf 
ſeen, I confeſs that I cannot entertain ſo 
high an opinion of. it. I am willing to do 
juſtice to its extreme fertility, to the variety 
of its productions, and the advantages of its 


 fituation for commerce; I admit that Egypt 


is but little ſubject to the variations of wea- 
ther, which occaſion the failure of harveſts 
with us; that the hurricanes of America are 


unknown there; that the earthquakes which 


have laid waſte Portugal and Italy in our 
days, are there extremely rare, though 'not 
without example %. I admit even that the 


(e There was a very violent one, for inflance, in the | 


So heat, | 
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heat, which is. &@; inſupportable to Euro- 
peans, is no inconvenience to the natives 3 
but the deſtructive ſoutherly windy. are cer- 
_ tainly @ very real evil: the wind from the 
north eat tog is no ſmall a 
it is the forerunner of violent head achs; and 
another objection to be made, is that multitude 
of ſcorpions, gnats, and eſpecially flies, which 
are ſo numerous, that it is impoſſible to 
eat without running the riſk of ſwallowing 
| them. Beſides, no. country, preſents: ſuch a 
ſameneſs of aſpect. A boundleſs naked plain; 
an horizon every where flat and uniform y 
date-trees.with their lender trunks, or mud- 
walled huts on the cauſeways, are all it offers 
to the eye, which no where beholds that 
richneſs of landſcape, that variety of objects, 
or diverſity of ſcenery which true taſte finds 
ſo. delightful, No country is leſs pictureſque, 
leſs adapted to the pencil of the painter, or 
the deſcriptions of the poet: nothing can 
be ſeen of what conſtitutes the charm and 
beauty of their pictures; and it is re- 
e that neither the MM: nor” * 
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ancients make any mention of Egyptian peti. 
What indeed could an Egyptian ſing on 


the reed of Geſner or Theocritus? He ſees 
neither limpid ſtreams, nor verdant lawns, 
nor ſolitary caves ; and is equally a ſtranger to 


vallies, mountain ſides, and pendent rocks. 
Thompſon could not there have known 


either, the whiſtling of the | winds in the 
foreſt, the rolling of thunder among the 
mountains, or the peaceful majeſty of an- 
cient woods; he could not have obſerved 


the awful tempeſt, nor the ſweet tranquil- 
lity of the ſucceeding calm. The face of 


nature, there eternally the ſame, preſents 
nothing but well fed herds, fertile fields, 

a muddy: river, a fea of freſh water, and vil- 
ages which, riſing out of it, reſemble iſlands. 
Should the eye reach the horizon, we are 


terrified at finding nothing but ſavage deſerts, 


. where the wandering traveller, exhauſted 


with fatigue and thirſt, ſhudders at the im- 
menſe ſpace which ſeparates him from the 
world. In vain he implores heaven and earth: 
his cries, loſt in the boundleſs plain, are re- 
turned to him only by feeble echoes; deſti- 


tute of every thing, and ſeparated from man- 


kind, 2 periſhes in an agony of deſpair, 
| amid 
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amid a gloomy deſart, without even the con- 

ſolation of knowing he has excited the ſym- 
pathiſing tear. The contraſt ef this melan- 
choly ſcene, ſo near, has probably given ta the 
cultivated fields of Egypt all their charms. The 
barrenneſs of the deſert becomes a foil to the 
plenty of the plains, watered by the river; and 
the aſpect of the parehed ſands, ſo totally un- 

productive, adds to the pleaſures the country 
offers. Theſe may have been numerous in 
former times, and might revive under the 
influence of a good government: but at 
preſent, the riches of nature produce not 
the fruits which might be expected. In 
vain do travellers celebrate the gardens of 


| "Roſetta, and of Cairo. The Turks are ſtran- 


gers to the art of gardening, ſo much cul- 
tivated by poliſhed nations, and deſpiſe every 
kind of cultivation. Throughout the em- 
pire their gardens are only wild orchards, ia 
which trees are planted without care or art, 
yet have not even the merit of irregularity. In 
vain may they tell us of the orange · trees and 
cedars, which grow naturally in the fields. 
Accuſtomed as we are to combine the ideas 
of PN and culture with theſe trees, 
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with P dee Wee the deception, 
In En den they are frequent, and, as I 
this . of che huts, they covers and re. 
call only the idea of poverty and deſolation. 
In vain do they deſcribe the Turk ſoftly re- 
poſing under their ſhade, and happy in 
ſmoking his pipe without reflection. Igno- 
rance and folly, no doubt, have their enjoy- 
mente, as well as wit and learning; but, for 
my on part, I confeſs. I could never bring 
pſa to envy the repoſe of ſlaves, or to 
diguify inſenſibility with the name of hap- 
pineſs. I ſhould not even have been able to 
conceive from whence could proceed the en- 
thuſiaſm with which ſome travellers have 
extolled Egypt, had not e revealed. 
to me the ſecret motives. mans Ofc Toddhirer's . 
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1 Fs It bas long been remarked, that travellers 
1 7 affect to boaſt of. the countries 
k EL ere i _ through 


Na 
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through which they themſelves have travet- 
led, inſomuch that the exaggeration of their 
relations having been frequently diſcovered 


have been warned by a proverb, en 
guard againſt their falſehoods (03 but the 
error ſtill remains, becauſe the cauſes have 
not ceaſed. Theſe in fact originate with 
every one of us, and the reproach not un- 


frequently belongs even to thoſe who make 


it. For, let us obſerve a traveller, newly 


arrived from ſome diſtant country, and en- 


deavouring to amuſe the idleneſs and cu- 


rioſity of the company around him. The 


novelty of his relation procures him atten- 


tion, which even extends to perſonal reſpect. 


He is loved becauſe he amuſes, and becauſe 


his pretenſions claſh not with thoſe of others. 


On his ſide, he is ſoon ſenfible that he ceaſes | 


to be intereſting, when he can no longer 


raiſe new ideas. The neceſſity of ſupporting, 
the defire even of increafing this power of 


pleaſing, induce him to beſtow higher co- 


louring on his pictures; he paints the great- | 


eſt objects, that they may be the more firik- 
"yet and his fuccels: WN him to 1 
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ceed. He catches the eee of his 
| heaters, and, ſhortly, a kind of emulation 
takes place between him and his auditors, 

by which he returns, in wondrous narrative, 
what he receives in admiration.” The mar- 
vellous" in what he has ſeen, is reflected, firſt 
n himſelf, and, by a uſual conſequence, on 
Ha who have heard, and in their turn re- 
late it. Thus does vanity, which pervades 


eyery thing, become one of the cauſes of the 


propenſity we all have, either to believe, or 
recount prodigies. We have beſides leſs: de- 


ite to be inſtructed than amuſed, and it is 


from theſe reaſons that tale- makers of every 
kind, have always held a diſtinguiſhed rank 
in the eſteem of en and i in * claſs of 
Wir. ety 87h 

There is alſo aback PEP of: the ane 
"Gali of travellers. Remote from the objects 


which have given us pleaſure the imagination 


takes fire; abſence again inflames deſire, and 
the ſatiety of ſurrounding enjoyments beſtows 


a new charm on whatever is no longer with- 
in dur reach. We regret a country from 
which: we. were often anxious to eſcape; and 
pleaſe ourſelves with the remembrance of 
places in which, were we there, we could 
LEFT not 
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not A tool,” Travellers who have 
only paſſed through Egypt, are not to be 
ranked in this claſs as they have not time 


to loſe the illuſion of novelty; but this 


remark applies to whoever has made a long 
reſidence in the country. Our merchants 
know it; and have made a very juſt obſer- 
vation on this ſubject: they remark that 
thoſe among them, who have experienced 
the greateſt: inconveniencies from reſiding 
in a foreign country, are no ſooner returned 


to France, than every thin 8 diſagreeable is 


effaced from their memory ; their recollec- 


tion aſſumes cheerful colours, and in two . 
years after, one would not imagine they had 
ever been there. Do you ſtill think pro- 
„„ perly of us, and our ſituation,” wrote a 
reſident at Cairo to me lately? << Do 
„ you retain juſt ideas of this place of 
E miſery 6 ); for we have 9 has. 


(r) No perſon has [ef reafan than myſelf to by we 
fatisfied with Egypt ; I experienced from our merchants - 
in that country the utmoſt generoſity and politeneſs ; 1 
never met with any diſagreeable accident, nor was even 
obliged to alight in reverence of the Mamlouks. It is 
true that, notwithſtanding it is held ſo diſgraceful, I * N 


Ways e in the ſtreets, 


«all | 
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48 | RE Pe TOON PROS Pore ; 
| t get them as to aſtoniſh us? Such general 
| and ſuch powerful cauſes would not have 
failed to produce their uſual effect upon my» 
ſelf, had I not taken particular pains to 
guard myſelf againſt them, and to retain my- 
former impreſſions, in order to give my de- 
ſcriptions the only merit they can have, that 
= of truth. It is time now to proceed to ob- 
4 jects more extenſively intereſting ; but, as tha 
reader would not pardon. me ſhould I quit 
Egypt without mentioning the ruins; and 
a the pyramids, I ſhall content wo ith 
4 ee on them a few words. 
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7 the rains and the rel. 

In HAVE ay explitncs! ow da alt 
conſtant difficulty of travelling in Egypt, 
which has increafed”of late years, is un- 
favourable to reſearches into antiquities. For 
want of means, and above all of favourable 
circumſtances, we are reduced to be content 
with ſeeing what others have already ſeen, 
and to relate nothing but what they have al- 
ready publiſhed. © For this reaſon, I ſhall 
not repeat what has been repeated more than 
once in Paul Lucas, Maillet, Sicard, *Pocock, 
Greaves, Norden, and Niebuhr, and ſill 


more lately in the Letters of M. Savary. 1 
ſhall confine "myſelf to Aa few {raged con- +: 


ſiderations. . * 


"THE pyramids of Djiza are a Rfumz ex- 


am f of the difficulty which I have already 


faid attends: the making of obſervations. 


Though only four leagues diſtant from Cairo, 
where the Franks refide, though they have 
been be by a crowd of — their 


true 
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true den are not — known wich f 


baundred and eighty-feet for its Perpendicular height. 


. 


certainty. Several times has their height 


been meaſured by geomettical methods, and 
each operation has given a different re- 
ſult (a). In order to decide this queſtion, a 
new and accurate menſuration ſhould be un- 
dertaken by perſons of known abilities. In 
the interim, however, we may ſafely. aſſert : 
that thoſe are miſtaken who have affirmed the 
height of the great pyramid is equal to the 


length of the baſe, ſince the angle at the ver- 


tex is ſenſibly too large. The knowledge of 
the ttue length of this baſe appears to me the 


more intereſting, as I am inclined to think it has 


ſome affinity with one of the ſquare meaſures 


of the Egyptians; and if the dimenſions of 
the ſtones ſhould, be found frequently the | 


ſame, we may. poffibly from them deduce 
their other meaſures. 


The difficulty of ee es 


ſcription of the inſide of the pyramid, has 
been frequently complained of, and, in fact, | 
without. being well verſed in the nature of 


4 (a) To the lift of theſe differences, given by M. 82. 
vary, may be added a late menſuration, which aligns fix 
hundred feet to each face of the Great Pyramid, and * 


"plans | 
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convey ſuch an idea of it, would be to form 


of clay, or baked earth, a pyramid in thinia- 
ture, in the reduced proportion, for inſtance, 
of an inch to a toiſe, Such. an imitation 
would be eight feet four inches at" the baſe, 


and n near Teven and < one half in fe e | By 


„ 


tom, it a be poſfible to PG * firſt 


channel, which deſcends obliquely, the gal- 


lery which aſcends. in the ſame manner, and 


the ſepulchrat chamber at the extremity. 


| Norden would furniſh the beſt deſcription ; 


but ſuch. à model muſt be executed by an 


artiſt accuſtomed to this ſort of work. 
The ledge of rock on which the Hand, 


are built does not riſe more than forty or 


fifty feet above the level of the plain. The 


ſtone of which it conſi ſts, is, as I have ſaid, 


white and calcareous, of a grain ſimilar to 
that known in ſome. provinces under the 
name of Rarrie. That of the pyramids i is of 
a ſimilar nature. It was imagined, at the be- 
ginning of the preſent. century, on the au- 


thority of Herodotus, that the materials of 
which on 82 55 1 725 built had been brought 5 


Vox. I: 
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2 * it is not ealy to form any adequate 
idea from engravings. The beſt method to 


7 | from. A dikes, but travellers Sy cnn 7 : 
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reſemblance. I, am ſpeaking of, think it 1 more 
natural to conclude they. were taken from the 
rock itſelf 3; and, at this day, the narrative of 


Herodotus . is treated a as. a fable, and ſuch. a 


removal. of the ſtones As an abſurdity. . It has 
been caleulated that the levelling _ of the 


rock would furoiſh nearly enough, and the 


deficiency. is ſupplied. by ſuppoſed. ſubterra- 

nean cayities, which are magnified at Plea- 

fare. But if the ancient opinion, have its 

improbabilities, the modern ſyſtem is mere 

ſuppoſition. | It i 1s by, no means an adequate 
. 

motive of judging, to- 47; 1 £6 it is incredible 


20 they ſhould have tranſported whole quarries 


L TS 


* from. ſuch. a diſtance, and abſurd t to mul- 
cc tiply. expences to ſo enormous an amount. 
In whatever relates to the opinions, and 
governments of ancient nations, . it is dit. 
ficult to ſay what is probable. However i im- 
probable t therefore the fact i in queſtion 1 may 
ſeem, if we conſider that the hiſtorian. who 
relates. it drew his. materials from the ori- 
ginal archives of the ancient Egyptians; x that 
he is remarkably accurate in every thing v we 

are able to verify; that the Lybic rock no 


where preſents elevations. ſimilar to thoſe 


which 


+ 
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which are ſuppoſed, and that the ſubterra- 
nean cavities/ remain ſtill to be diſcovered; 
if we recollect the immenſe quarries which 
extend from Saouadi to Manfalout, for the 
ſpace of five · and twenty leagues; if we re- 
flect, in ſhort, that the ſtones extracted from 
them, which are of the ſame kind, were for 
no other viſible purpoſe /; we ſhall at leaſt 
be tempted to ſuſpend. our judgment, until 
the fact be decided by better evidence. | 
Other writers; in like manner, tired 2 
opinion that the pyramids were tombs, have 
W them into temples or obſervato- 
ries. They conſider it as abſurd to ſuppoſe 
a with and poliſhed nation would think the 
ſepulchre of its king a matter of ſo much im- 
portance, or that a prince would impoverifh 
his people by forced labours, merely to en- 
cloſe a ſkeleton'of fe feet in a mountain of 
ftones; but I repeat it, we judge of the an- 
cients improperly, when we make our oαn 
opinions and cuſtoms a ſtandard of compa- 
riſon. The motives which influenced them, 


WO) 1 do not mean the pyramids of Djiza only, but 
all of them i in general. Some of them, ſuch as thoſe of 
Bayamqut, are neither founded on rocks, r nor are E 
ay rocks bear. See Pococke, FFF 
155 T2 1 ky 
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. may appear to us extravagant, and polibly 


may really be ſo in the eye of reaſon, without 
having been leſs powerful, or leſs efficacious. - 


Beſides, we muſt engage in endleſs and idle 
contradictions of all hiſtory, to ſuppoſe in 


them a wiſdom conformable to our princi- 


ples: we reaſon too much from our own 


ideas, and do not ſufficiently attend to theirs. 
But from whichever we reaſon in the preſent 
diſpute, we may affirm that the pyramid 
never can have been aſtronomical obſerva- 


tories c, ſince Mount Mokattam would 


have afforded a ſtill more elevated ſituation, 


and which bounds the former; becauſe every 
elevated obſervatory is uſeleſs in Egypt, where 
the country is very flat, and where the va- 


pours hide the ſtars for ſeveral degrees above 


the horizon; becauſe! it is impracticable to 
aſcend to the top of the pyramids in general; 
and becauſe it could not have been/neceſlaty 

to erect eleven ieee ſo near each her 


Wk . 
600 It "ag 3 7 the Pp are allt fo 2s 
to correſpond with the four cardinal points ; but the an- 


cients, in the greateſt part of their monuments, have 
obſerved this practice, and it was well adapted to tombs, 
which, from their ideas of a reſurrection, , 


Henn, &c. were connected with DE; 1 
"Up Bas ns 
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as che eleven pyramids of different | ſizes, 
| whieh may be ſeen from Djiza. From theſe 
reaſons; we ſhall be led to think that Plato, 
who firſt ſuggeſted the idea in queſtion, could 
only have ſome particular caſes in view, or 
that he has in this inſtance Ie his — 
merit of an eloquent writer. 

If, on the other band, we 3 the 1 
timonies of the ancients, and local circum- 
ſtances ; if we obſerve that near the pyra- 
mids there are thirty or forty monuments, 
which preſent rough-outlines- of the ſame py- 
ramidal form; that this ſterile ſpot, remote 
from all cultivable land, poſſeſſes the quali- 
ties requiſite for an Egyptian cemetery, and 
that near it was that of the whole city of 
Memphis, rbe Plain of Mummies, we ſhall 
no longer doubt that the pyramids are only 
tombs, We ſhall ceaſe to wonder that the 
deſpots of a ſuperſtitious people ſhould have 
made it a point of importance and pride, to 
| build for their ſkeletons impenetrable habita- 

tions, when we are informed that, even be- 
fore the time of Moſes, it was a dogma at 
Memphis, that ſouls at the expiration of 
fix thouſand years, ſhould: return to the bo- 
N ha had itte It was for this" rea- 
. e 
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ſon that 0 much pains were taken to priferve 
the body from putrefaction, and that endea- 
yours were made to retain even its form, by 
means of ſpices, bandages, and ſarcophagi. 
That which is ſtill in the ſepulchral chamber 
of the great pyramid, is preciſcl of its na- 
tural dimenſions ; and this chamber i is fo ob- 
ſcure and narrow. (4), that it never can have 
contained more than one dead body. At- 
tempts have been made to diſcover ſome 
miyſtery in the ſubterranean cavity which de- 
ſcends perpendicularly within the pyramid, 
forgetting that it was the uniform praQice of 
all antiquity to contrive communications with 
"the infide of their tombs, in order to per- 
form, on certain days preſcribed þy their re- 
ligion, the cuſtomary ceremonies ;_ ſuch as 
libations, and offerin gs of food to the deceaſed. 
We muſt recur, therefore, to | to the ancient 
opinion, antiquated as it may ſeem, that the 
pyramids are tombs ; and this hypotheſis, fa- 
voured by a variety of circumſtances, is fell | 
more confirmed by their name, which, ac- 7 
pording | to an 1 analyſis NORGE, 0 ey 
(4) It 5s thirwen: paces 1 by eleven (nile, an at 
adds ſame height. e CAM 
| b 
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principle: of etymology, 1 think 1 have "A 


Prin 


coveted to L Meat _ or 0) of the 
| dead { e J. 5 


(. ) The Engliſh and French world b RIDA? 
Tlvgdpus, Thogapuuder 3 but in the ancient Greeks; the „ Was 
pronounced 92; we ſhould therefore ſay poaramis. When 
the Greeks, after the Trojan war frequented Egypt, they 
could not have in their language the name of theſe © | 
prodigious edifices, which muſt have been new to themm 
they muſt have borrowed i it from the Egyptians. Pooramis:: 
then is not Greek, but Egyptian. Now, it appears cer-. 
tain that the dialects of Egypt, which were yarious, had 

_ a great analogy with thoſe of the neighbouring countries,” 
| ſuch as Arabic and Syriac. In theſe languages it is cer-- 
tain the letter 5 is unknown; but it is no leſs true, that 
the Greeks, in adopting barbarous words, almoſt always ; 
changed them, and frequently confounded one ſound, 
with another, which reſembled it. It is certain alſo, that 
in the words we know, 5 Is continually taken for Fu 
which very much reſembles it. Now, in the dialect of 
Paleſtine, hour (a) fignifies every excavation of the 95 
earth, a. ciſlern, a priſon properly under ground, a Aung 
chre. (See Buxtorf, Lexicon Hebr. ) There remains amis, in 5 
which the final 5 appears to me a termination ſubſtituted | 
for t, which did not ſuit the genius of the Greek tongue, 
and which made the oriental (ron) a- mit, of the dead, bour . 
a-mit, cave of the dead; this ſubſtitution of the 5: for t; 
has an example in atribis, well known to be atribit. The 
learned may determine whether this n hex not 
"I months with many others. 
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The great pyramid. is not the only 66 
which has been opened. There is another 
at Sahara, the infide of which appears con- * 
ſtructed in the ſame manner. A few years ; 
ago, one of the Beys tried to open the third 
in ſize of thoſe that are at Djiza, to obtain 
the ſuppoſed treaſure he imagined concealed” 
there. He attempted this on the ſame fide, 
and at the ſame height at which the great 
one has been opened ; but after forcing out 
two or three hundred ſtones, with conſiderable 
labour and expence, he relinquiſhed bis ava- 
ricious enterprize. The time when the 
greateſt part of the pyramids were built is 
unknown, but that of the great one is ſo evi- 
dent, that it ſhould never have been called 
in queſtion, _ Herodotus attributes it to 
15 Cheops, with a detail of circumſtances which N 
prove his authors were well informed Y). 
But Cheops, in his 25 which" is the bett 


. 5 Fl. "I 


1 This prince, he tells up. n fiſty. years, 
twenty of which he employed in building the pyramids. 


The third part of the inhabitants of Egypt were employ- 
4 3 forced ſervice, in 2 tran has and rely 
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n the ſecond king after Proteus 6 Fs 6 
who was ootemporary with the Trojan War; 
whence it follows, that this pyramid was” 
erected about one hundred and forty, or 'otie * 
hundred and ſixty years after the building of j 
Solomon's Temple, or ebe Wan He: | 
ſixty years before Chriſt. 25 
Deſtructive time, and che Kill more Mitts: 
tive hand of man, which have fo defaced and 
deſtroyed all the other monuments of antiquity,” | 
have bitherto been able to effect but little 
againſt the pyramids. The ſolidity of their 
conſtruction, and their enormous ſize, have ſe= 
cured them againſt every attempt, and ſeeav 
to promiſe them an eternal duration. All 
travellers ſpeak of them with enthuſiaſm, and 
enthuſiaſm they may well inſpire, Theſe | 
artificial mountains are firſt diſcovered at "A 
leagues diſtance. They ſeem | to retire in 
proportion as they are approached ; and ik 
Rill I: league off, tower with ſuch Toney 


(8) IK; is W We P we. were to. oath” the 


Egyptian name of Proteus, as given by the Greeks, in 
Phenician characteps, we ſhould make uſe of the ſame 


letters we pronougeg Pharao; ; the final in the Hebrew 
is an z, which, at the * of words, r be- 


come . "APs 
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above our heads, that wo imagine ourſelves - 
at their feet; but when at length we reach 


them, nothing can. expreſs the various ſenſa- 


tions they inſpire %. Their ſtupendous 
height, the ſteep deolivity of their ſides, their. 


prodigious ſurface, their enormous. ſolidity, 
the diſtant ages they recall to memory, the 


recolleQion of the labour they muſt have 
coſt, and the reflection that theſe huge rocks 


are the work of man, ſo; diminutive and fee- 


ble, who crawls at their feet, loſt in wonder, 


6) Ixnow nothing, at Paris, ſo proper to give an idea 
of the pyramids, as the Hitel des Invalides, ſeen from the 
Cours la Raine. The length of that building, being ſix hun- 
dred feet, is preciſely the; ſame as the baſe of the great pyra- 


| mid; but to conceive their height and ſolidity, we muſt g 


ſuppoſe the front I haye mentioned to riſe into a trian- 
gle; the perpendicular of which ſhould exceed the height 
of the dome of that building by two thirds of the dome 
itſelf; (it is three hundted feet high.) The ſame ſur- 

face muſt be repeated on the four ſides of the ſquare, and 
the whole maſs contained i in them be ſuppoſed ſolid, and 


offer to view nothing but an immenſe ſlope on every fide, 
| diſpoſed i in ſteps, 


{Phe Engliſh reader has 0 to ſuppoſe the vaſt Kquare = 
of Lincole 5-inn-fiulds, the dimenſions of which are the 
exact baſe of the great pyramid, wholly filled up from 
fide to ſide, and gradually rifing in a pyramidal form, 
to a height exceeding” that of St; Paul's, by at leaſt val] 


FT third, T.] 
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„ and reverence; ale together 


— mind of the ſpectator 
ner not to be deſcribed; but to this den read 
port other ſentiments ſoon ſucceed. Elevated 


as we are with ſo exalted a proof of the power 


of man, when we conſider the purpoſe for 
which theſe amazing works were intended, 
ve cannot but view them with regret. We 
lament, that to conſtruct a uſeleſs ſepulchre, 
a. whole nation ſhould have been rendered 


miſerable for twenty years: we groan over 
the numberleſs acts of injuſtice and oppreſ- 


fion theſe: tireſome labours muſt have coſt, 
in conveying, preparing, and piling up ſuch an 
immenſe maſs of ſtones ; and we are inflam- 
ed with indignation at the tyranny of the de- 


ſpots who enforced theſe barbarous works, 


a ſentiment indeed which too frequently re- 
curs on viewing the different monuments of 


: Egypt. Thoſe labyrinths, temples, and py- 
ramids, by their huge and heavy ſtructure, 


atteſt much leſs the genius of a nation, opu- 


lent and. friendly. to the arts, than the ſervi- 


tude of a people who were ſlaves to the ca- 


prices of their monarehs; and we are even 


h, by 
* 


enen to N 8 ararice, 


N by 


violating 
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cibtaring their tombs, has fruſtrated their idle 
hopes: we beſtow leſs pity on theſe” ruins ; 
and while the lover of the arts beholds with 
indignation, at Alexandria, the columns of 
Her palaces ſawed into vill. ones, the philo- 
ſopher, after the firſt emotion, ene by 
the deſtruction of every fine work, cannot | 
ſuppteſt a ſmile at the ſecret juſtice of that 
deſtiny, which reſtores to the people what 
coſt them ſo much fruitleſs toil, and which 
renders the pride of unprofitable JOY" lub. 
ſervient to the meaneſt of neceſſitie. 
The happineſs of the people; rather tha 
the preſervation of the ancient monumonts of 
Egypt, ſhould certainly dictate the wilh of 
ſceing that country under the government of 
another nation; but were it only in the latter 
point of view, ſuch a revolution would ſtill 
de very deſirable. Were Egypt poſſeſſed by 
a nation friendly to the fine arts, diſcoveries 
might be made there, Which would make us 
better acquainted with antiquity than and 
thing the reſt of the world! can afford us 
Perhaps even books might be found. 85 is 
not above three. years ago, that upwards of 
one n .. written in an unknown 
| | ol 
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* were dug up near Damietta (, 
but immediately committed to the flames, hy 


command of the Shaiks of Cairo. Indeed 


ho Delta no longer affords any very intereſt- | 


ing ruins; as they have been all deſtroyed by # 2 


the wants, or the ſu perſtition of the inhabi- 
tants. But the Said, which is leſs inhabited, 
and the edge of the deſert, fill leſs peopled, 
poſſeſs ſeveral yet untouc ed. We” may hope 
to find them ſtill more certainly in the Oaſes, 
thoſe illapds ſeparated from the world by an 
ocean of ſand, where no traveller we know 
of, has ever penetrated ſince the time of 
Alexander. Theſe countries, in which fore. 
merly were cities and temples, having never 
been ſubject to the devaſtations of the Barba- 


rians, muſt have preſerved-t their monuments, ER, 


and the rather as it is probable they are but 
thinly inhabited, or perhaps entirely deſert- 
ed; and theſe monuments, buried in the 
ſands, muſt be preſerved. there, as a depo- 
fite for future generations. To a period % 
remote, poſſibly than we imagine, we muſt 
defer the gratification. of our wiſhes. and, our 


i ) T have this fact from ſome tis of Acre, as 
told it me on the credit of a Marfeilles Captain, who, 
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ane; Akica From Alia, * 1 the 
coaſt of the Mediterranean, we enter a ſe= 8 
cond” province of Turkey, known to us hy 13 
the name of Syria. This name which, like 

ſo many others, has been tranſmitted to us 

by the Greeks, is an abridgment of Aria, 

which was firſt adopted by the Ionians who 15 
frequented thoſe coaſts, after the Aſſyrians of | 
Niniveh had reduced that country to be a 
ite of their Rare, ( 2). The name of + 


10 That i is about the year - 50 before. Chriſt. This i is | 
the reaſon why. Homer, who, wrote a little before that 
time, no where uſes this name, though he ſpeaks of the _ 
inhabitants of the country,. but employs the oriental 
word aram, changed into arimean and erembes, 


® 
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_ .. cation as it has fince- obtained. It compre- 
| hended neither Phenicia nor Paleſtine. . The F 
preſent inhabitants, who, according” to)the 
conſtant practice of the Arabs, have not 
adopted the Greek names, are ignorant of 
. the name of Syria (8); inſtead of which 
_ they call it Barr-el-Sham c), which fignifies 


— 
* 


> * 


| Has 521 not therefore ſo W 5 a be- ö 


| country of the left; and is given to the whole 
| ſpace confained between two lines drawn, the 


ftom the Fonſtant e of the Ne 2 * into vin 
: Ar abic Waw. ; a 


the reputed capital of Syria, I am at a loſs to diſcover. 
| why M. Savary has made it : Shams, or the City of the Sun. 
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one from Alexandretta to the Euphrates, and 
the other from Gaza in the deſert of Arabia, 
bounded on the eaſt by this deſert, and on 

the weſt by the Mediterranean. This name 
of country of the left, from its contraſt with 
that of the Tumin, or country of the right, 
indicates ſome intermediate place as a com- 

mon point, which muſt be Mecca; and 
| _— its luden to the n of the ſun (4) 


eds 


* q 


(6590. eee however, 3 write it Souria, 


(c) Ela ben allo.is the name « of the city of Damaſcod, oj 


(A) The ancient nations, who worſhipped the ſun“ 


paid their Bowege at 1 moment of his riſing ; 4 their 
1 F 
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| meat / appearance hg the aue. 
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5 we examine a map of Syria, we may 
obus that this country is in ſome meas 
ſure only a chain of mountains, which diſ- 
tribute themſelves in various directions from 
one leading branch; and ſuch, in fact, is the 
appearance it pteſents, whether we "aps 
proach it from the ſide of the ſea, or by the 


immenſe plains of the deſert. We firſt diſ- 
cover, at a great diſtance, / a clouded ridge, 


which runs north and ſouth, as far as the 
ſight extends; and, as we advance, diſtinguiſh 


the ſummits of mountains, which, fome=- 
times . and 38 art united in 


% % Ws : 5 
1 * 


facks SV: dh e turned 3 "oh . Tho "0 
north was on their /ef?, the ſouth on their right, and the 


weft behind them, called in the oriental languages, ache - 


ron and 1 | 
: ; 8 


r ab SYRIA. ng © 


: hues at Once, an origin anterior to Maho⸗ 

met, and the exiſtence, which is already 
certain, of this enen in the tem ple of the 
Ge e 1 e 5% 42 | 
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chains, uniformly terminate in one prinei 


line which overtops them all; we may fol · 
low this tine, without interruption, from its 
entry by the north, quite into Arabia. It 
firſt runs cloſe to the ſea, between Alexan- 
dretta and the Orontes, and, after opening a 


paſſage to that river, continues its courſe to 


the ſouthward, quitting, for a ſhort diſtance, 


the ſhore, and, in a chain of continued ſum- 
mits, ſtretches as far as the ſources of the 


Jordan, where it ſeparates into two branches, 
to encloſe, as it were, in a baſon, this river 
and its three lakes. In its courſe, it detaches 


from this line, as from a main | trunk, an 
infinity of ramifications, ſome: of which loſe 


themſelves in the deſert, where they form vari- 
ous encloſed hollows, ſuch as thoſe of Damaſ- 
eus and Hauran, while others advance toward 
the ſea, where they frequently end in ſtecp 
declivities, as at Carmel,  Nakoura, Cape 


Blanco, and in almoſt the whole country be- 


tween Bairout Je) and Tripoli ef Syria; bet 
in general gently they terminate in plains, 


ſuch as thoſe of Antoch, . N 122 
Acre. | | 


: (e) The * e 


0 — — DSS n 


. 
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These wc as they vary their we 


bo, fituations, are alſo greatly changed in | 


their. form and. appearance. Between Alex- 


andretta and the Orontes, the firs, larches, 


oaks, box · trees, laurels, 1 yews, and myrtles, 
wich which they abound, give them an air 
of livelineſs, which delights the traveller, 
wearied with the melancholy nakedneſs of 


the iſle of Cyprus (/. On ſome declivities 
he even meets with cottages, environed with . 


fig - trees, and vineyards; and the ſight of 


theſe repays the fatigue he has enduted on 
a road which, by rugged paths, leads bim 


from the bottom of valleys to the tops of 


FEE RED 26 2h. 9614 


hills, and from the tops of hills to the bot- 
toms. of valleys. The inferior. branches, 


which extend to the northward of Aleppo, 


on the e eee e but BEG 


(f) Al | veſlels which go. to "Alezandivita touch 
at Cyprus, the ſouthers * of which i is a | naked, and 
delglaty plain. | 
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rocks, wi /ithout verdure or earth. To the 
ſouth of Antioch, and on the ſea-coaſt, the 
hill-fides / are proper for the cultivation of 
= tobacco, , olives, and vines 7 but, on the 
1 ſide of the deſert, the ſummits and declivi- 
| ties of this chain are almoſt one continued 
ſeries of white rocks. N Towards Lebanon, 
the mountains are lofty, but are covered, in 
many places, with as much earth as fits them 
for cultivation by induſtry and labour. There, 
amid the crags of the rocks, may be ſeen 
the no very magnificent remains of the 
| boaſted cedars (5%; but a much greater 
number of firs, oaks, brambles, mulberry- 
trees, figs, and vines. As we leave the 
country of the Druzes, the mountains are 
no longer ſo high, nor {6 rugged, but be- 
come fitter for tillage. They riſe again to 
the ſouth-eaſt of mount Carmel, are covered 
with woods, and afford K 6 Rune Page 


af Ll * 9 
Lo ak ik. _ 


8 (20 Maine Galla Why be 0 which riſes 
aboye Antioch to a prodigious height. But Pliny ſur- 
paſſes hyperbole, when he ſays that, from its ſummit, we 
may diſcover at once both the morning's dawn and the 

- evening twilight, 4 | 

=_ (») There are now "but four or five of ele eres 

= | which deſerve any notice. 
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pes; „but as we advance toward - Judea, 


: they loſe their verdure, their valleys grow - 


. narrower, they become dry and ſtoney, and 

terminate at the Dead Sea in a pile of deſo= 
late rocks, full of precipices'and caverns {i} 
- while to the weſt of Jordan and the lake, 
another chain of rocks, ſtill higher, and more 


rugged, preſents a ſtill more gloomy proſ- 


pect, and announces, afar off, the entrance of 
_ he" deſert, and a Were of the "habitable 
1 18 e 
A view of the country will convince us 


tt the moſt elevated point of all- Syria is 


4 Lebanon, on the ſouth-eaſt of Tripoli. 


Scarcely do we depart from Larneca, in Cy- 


Prus, which i is thirty leagues diſtance, before 
we diſcover its ſummit, capped with clouds. 


This is alſo diſtinctly pereeivable on the 


map, from the courſe of the rivers. © The 
Orontes, which flows from the mountains of 
Damaſcus, and loſes itſelf below Antioch ; 
the Kaſmia, which, from the north of Balbek, 
en its courſe towards Tyre; ; the Jordan, 


0 : J] This i is the place. called the Grattos of Engaddi, 
which have been a refuge for vagabonds in all ages. 
Some of chem are ä of e fifteen e 
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forced by the declivities toward the ſouth, 


prove that this is the higheſt point. Next 


to Lebanon, the moſt elevated part of the 
country is Mount Akkar, which becomes 
viſible as ſoon as we leave Marra in the de- 
ſert. It appears like an enormous flattened 
cone, and is conſtantly in view for two days 
journey. No one has yet had an opportu- 
nity to aſcertain the height of theſe moun- 


tains by the barometer ; but we may deduce 


it from another conſideration. In winter their 
tops are entirely covered with ſnow, from 
Alexandretta to Jeruſalem; but after the 


month of March it melts, except on Mount 


Lebanon, where, however, it does not re- 
main the whole year, unleſs in the higheſt 
cavities, - and toward the north caſt, where it 
is ſheltered from the ſea winds, and the 
action of the ſun. In ſuch a ſituation I aw 


it ſtill remaining, in 1784, at the very time 


I was almoſt ſuffocated with heat in the 
valley of Balbek. Now, fince it is well 
known that ſnow, 1 in this. latitude, requires an 
elevation of fifteen or ſixteen hundred fathom, 
we may, conclude that. to be the height of 


Lebangn, and that it is conſequen ty much 


lower 


——w 7, ® e OR Tp 


rover AND SYEIA. a6; 
| Vein than his: eh or even the Tyre 


bn wide Wie ia name 0 5 


te Aa chiller: diy n e ef 


ths country of the Druzes, preſents us every 


where with majeſtic mountains; At every I 


Nep we meet with ſcenes in which rature 
diſplays either beauty or grandeur, ſome- 


times ſingularity, but always variety. When 


we land on the coaſt, the loftineſs and ſteep 
aſcent of this mountainous ridge, which ſeems 


to encloſe the country, thoſe gigantic maſſes 


which ſhoot into the clouds, inſpire aſtoniſh- 
ment and reſpedt. Should the curious tra- 
veller then climb theſe ſummits which bound- 
ed his view, the immenſity of ſpace which 
he diſcovers becomes a freſh ſubject of ad- 
miration ; but completely 10 enjoy this ma- 
jeſtie ſcene, he muſt aſcend the very Point of 


Lebanon, or the Saummix. There, on every 


ſide, he will view an horizon without bounds; 


while, in olear weather, the fight is loſt 
over 50 . which extends to the RO 


155 Mover Sins. hs, lofriet * the PORE is eſtimat- 
ed at two thouſand four hundred fathom above the leve 


of the ſea; and the Teak of Offian, i in ie py, * 
aieuen hundred. 
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Gulph, and over the ſea which. _ the 
coaſts of Europe. He ſeems to command 
the whole world, while the wandering.eye, 
pow. ſurveying the ſucceſſive chains of moun- 
tains, tranſports the imagination in an inſtant 
from Antioch to Jeruſalem ;.. and no ap- 
proaching the ſurrounding objects, obſerves 
the diſtant profundity of the coaſt, till the 
attention, at length, fixed by diſtincter 
objects, more minutely examines the rocks, 
woods, torrents, hill-fides, villages, and 
towns; and the mind ſecretly exults at 
the diminution of .. things, which before 
appeared ſo great. The ſpectator con- 
templates the valley obſcured. by ſtormy 
clouds, with a novel delight, and ſmiles 
at hearing the thunder, which had ſo often 
burſt over his head, growling under his 
feet; while the threatening ſummits of the 
mountains are diminiſhed till they appear 
only like the furtows of a ploughed field, or 
the ſteps of an amphitheatre; and the mind is 
flattered by an elevation aboye ſo many great 
objects, on which pride makes it look een 
with a ſecret ſatisfaction, ene e 
When the traveller viſits. the interior of 
theſe mountains, the ruggegneſs of the 
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| roads,. the ſteepneſs of the deſcents, the 

height of the precipices ſtrike him at firſt 
with terror; but the ſagacity of his mule 

ſoon relieves him, and he examines at his 


eaſe thoſe pictuteſque ſcenes which ſucceed 


each other to entertain him. There, as in 


the Alps, he travels whole days, to reach a 
place which is in ſight at his departure; he 

winds, he deſcends, he ſkirts the hills, he | 
climbs ; and in this perpetual change of po- 


ſition it, ſeems as if ſome magic power varied 
for him at every ſtep the decorations of the 


ſcenery, Sometimes he ſees villages ready 


to glide from the rapid declivities on which 


they are built, and fo diſpoſed that the ter- 


races. of one row of houſes ſerve as a ſtreet 


to the row above them. Sometimes he ſees a 


convent ſtanding on a ſolitary eminence, like 
Mar-Shaya, in the valley of the Tigris. 
Here is a rock perforated by a torrent, and 


become a natural arch, like that of N ahr-el- 


Leben (/). There another rock, worn per- 


P reſembles a lofty wall. Frequent- 


a The 1 river of milk, which falls i into Nabr-el-Salib, 


called alſo the river of Baicout ; this arch is upwards | 
of one hundred and- -ſixty feet long, eighty-five wide, | 


and near two 9 * above te torrent. HD 
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ly on the ſides of hills he ſees beds of FEE , 


ſtripped and detached by the waters, riſing 


like ruins diſpoſed by art. In many 


places, the waters, meeting with inclined» 


beds, have undermined: the intermediate 
earth, and formed caverns, as at Nahr- el - xelb, 
near Antoura: in others are formed ſubter- 
ranean channels, through which flow rivu- 
lets for a part of the year, as at Mar-Elias- 
Rona, and 1 FO but theſe 

| * nen 


{m) Theſe ſubterraneous 1 are common through- 
out Syria; z there are ſome near Damaſcus, at the ſources 
of the Orontes, and at thoſe'of Jordan, That of Mar- 
Hanna, a Greek convent, near the village of Shouair, 
opens by a gulph called E- balbua, or the Swallewer.. It is 
an aperture of about ten feet wide, ſituated at the bottom 
of a tunnel: at the depth of fifteen feet is a ſort of firſt 
bottom; but it only hides a very profound lateral 


— 


opening. Some years ago it was ſhut, as it had ſerved 


to conceal a murder. The winter rains comin on, the 
waters collected, and formed a pretty deep lake eee 
ſmall ſtreams penetrating among the ſtones, they were 
ſoon ſtri ipped of the earth -which faſtened them, and 
che preis of the maſs of water prevailing on, the whole 
obſtacle was removed with an exploſion like thunder; 
and the re- action of the compreſſed air was fo violent, 
that a column of water ſpouted up, and fell upon a houſe 
at the diſtance of at leaſt two hundred paces. The 
current this occaſioned formed a whirlpool, which ſwal- 
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: picoreſque ſituations ſometimes. become tra- 
gical. From thaws: and earthquakes rocks 
have been known to loſe their equilibrium, 
roll down upon the adjacent houſes, and 
bury the inhabitants: ſuch an accident hap- 
pened about twenty years ago, and over- 
whelmed a. whole village near Mar-djordjos, 
without leaving a: ſingle trace to diſcover . 
where it formerly ſtood. Still more lately, 
and near the ſame ſpot, a whole hill fide, 
covered with mulberries and vines, was de- 
tached by a ſadden thaw, and fliding on the * 
declivity of the rock, was launched altoge- 1 
ther, like a ſhip from the ſtocks, into the 4 
valley. Hence aroſe a whimſical, but reaſon- ww 
able, litigation, between the proprietor of te 
original ground and the owner of the emi- 
grated land; the cauſe was carried before the KH 
tribunal of the Emir Vouſef, who indemni- 
fed both parties for their mutual loſſes. It F 
might be expected ſuch accidents would 
diſguſt the inhabitants of thoſe mountains; 5 
but beſides that they are rare, they are com- 
. by: an e which makes them 
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lowed up the trees and vines . in | the rae), and 
_ threw them out by the ſecond aperture. 
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prefer heir habitations to the moſt fertile 


plains, I mean the ſecurity they enjoy from the 


oppreſſions of the Turks. This ſecurity is 
eſteemed ſo valuable a bleſſing by the inha- 
: bitants, that they have diſplayed an in- 


duſtry on theſe rocks which we may elſe⸗ 


| where look for in vain» *By dint of art and 
labour they have compelled: a rocky foil to 
become fertile. Sometimes, to profit by the 
water, they conduct it by a thouſand wind- 
ings along the declivities, or ſtop it by forming 


dams in the valleys, while in other places, they 


prop up ground, ready to crumble away, by 
walls and terraces. Almoſt all theſe mountains, 


thus laboured, preſent the appearance of a 
flight of ſtairs, or an amphitheatre, each ſtep 
of which is a row of vines or mulberry-trees. 


T have reckoned: from a hundred to a hun- 


dred and twenty of theſe gradations on the 
ſame declivity, from the bottom of the val- 


ley to the top of the eminence.” While 


amid theſe mountains, T' forgot 1 was in 
Turkey, or, if I recollected it, only felt 
more ſenſibly the powerful influence e even 


the feebleſt ay of „ 335 
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1 Structure 2 t the mountains.” e 
17 we examine the ſubſtance of dels 
mountains, we ſhall find they confiſt of a 
hard calcareous ſtone, of a whitiſh © colour, 
ſonorous like free · ſtone, and dif] poſed in ſtra- 
ta variouſly inclined. This ſtone has almoſt 
the ſame appearance through the whole ex- 
tent of Syria; ſometimes it is bare, and looks 
like the peeled rocks on the coaſt of Pro- 
vence: ſuch, for inſtance, is the chain of 
hills on the north-ſide of the road from An- 
tioch to Aleppo, and which ſerves as a bed 
to the upper part of the rivulet which paſſes 
by the latter city. Near Ermenaz, a village 
ſituated between Serkin and Kaftin, is a de- 
file where they perfectly reſemble thoſe we 
paſs in going from Marſeilles to Toulon. In 
travelling from Aleppo to Hama, veins of 
the ſame rock are continually to be met with 
in the plain, while the mountains on the 
right preſent huge piles, which Took like the 
ruins of towns and caſtles.” The ſame ſtone, 
mne a more regular form, Ukewiſe com- 


poſes 


rocks which border on the Dead Sea. Iron 
zs the only mineral, which abounds here: the 
mountains of the Kefraouan, and of the 
Druzes, are ſull of it. Every ſummer the 
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poſes the greater part of Lebanon, Anti-Le- 


banon, the mountains of the Druzes, Gali- 


lee, and Mount Carmel, and ſtretches to the 
ſouth of the Lake Aſphaltites. The inhabitants 


every where build their houſes, and make 


liche with it. I have never: ſeen, not heard 
it faid, that theſe ſtones contained any petri- 


- Ged ſhells in the upper regions of Lebanon ; 


but we find, between Batroun and Dje 
in the Keſraouan, at alittle diſtance from the 
ſea, a quarry of ſchiſtous ſtones, the flakes 
of which bear the impreſſions of plants, fiſb, Ih, 
ſhells, and eſpecially the ſea onion. The 
bed of the torrent of Azkalan, in Paleſtine, 


is alſo lined with a heavy ſtone, porous. and 


ſalt, which contains a great number of ſmall 
volutes and. bivalves of the Mediterranean. 
Pocock found a large quantity of them ia the 


inhabitants work thoſe mines, which are 


. ſimply. ochreous. Judea cangot be without 


it, ſince Moſes obſerved; above three. thoun 


"Had, years ago, that its ſtones were of iron. 


e i nene that there was an 
| _ 


* 


— 


muſt have been long ſince abandoned: I have 
been told likewife among the Druzes, that 
in the declivity of the hill I have mentioned, 


a mineral was diſcovered which. produced 


both lead and filver ; but as ſuch a diſcovery 


would have ruined the whole diſtrict, by at- 


tracting the attention of the Turks, they 
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of volcancs ; the bituminous and fulphureous 


pumice- ſtones thrown upon its banks, and 


fire which is not yet cee e 
of ſmoke are e obſerved to iſſue from 
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ciently a copper mine near Aleppo, but i it 
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The ad of + Syria, that is, i palin : 
. N which the Jordan flows, is a country 


ſources of the Lake Aſphaltites, the lava, the 
he hot bath of e demonſtrate that ; 
Od. 
the lake, and new crevices to be ſormed up- 


on its banks. If conjectures in ſuch caſes 
were not too liable to error, we might ſuſ—-— 
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pect chat the whole valley has been His 
only by a violent ſinking of à country which | 
formerly poured the Jordan into the Medi- 
terranean. It appears certain, at leaſt, that 
the cataſtrophe of five cities, deſtroyed by 
fire, muſt have been occaſioned by the 
eruption of a volcano, then burning. Stra- 
ho expreſsly ſays a), that the traditi- 
<« on of the inhabitants of the country; 
% (that is, of the Jews themſelves), was, 
* that; formerly the valley of the Lake was 
* peopled by thirteen Aouriſhing cities, 
and that they were ſwallowed up by a 
*r volcano. This account ſeeins to be con- 
firmed by the- quantities of ruins ſtill found 
by travellers on the weſtern border. Theſe 
eruptions have craſed long ſince, but earths 
quakes, which uſually ſucceed: them, ſtill 
continue to be felt at intervals in this coun- 
try. The coaft in general is ſubje& to them, 
and hiſtory gives us many examples of earth- 
quakes, which have changed the face of 
Antioch, Laodicea, Tripoli, Berytus, Tyre, 
Sidon, &c. In our time, in the year 1) 59; 
N there e one n cauſed the „ 
l 001 S _ Ye gh 75 
n 744 60 x (my las, p. il. 002 20a; 55 if 
6924 | ravages. 
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ravages. It is aid to haya deſtroyed, in the 


valley of Balbek, upwards of twenty thouſand. | 
PO 'a loſs, which has never been re- 
d. For three months, the ſhocks of it 


9 the inhabitants of een & much 


as to make them abandon their houſes, anddwell 


under tents. Very lately (the 14th of Decem- 
ber, 1783,) when I was at Aleppo, ſo violent 


4 (hn felt, as to ring the bell in the 
houſe of the French Conſul. It is remarked 


in Syria, that earthquakes ſeldom happen 
but in winter, after the autumnal rains; and 
this obſervation, conformable to that made by 


Doctor Shaw in Barbary, ſeems to prove that 


the action of water on the dried earth has 
ſome ſhare in theſe convulſive motions. It 
may not be - improper to remark, that the 
ben of Afia Minor is * to n in 
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another calamity no leſs dreadful, I mean 
thoſe clouds of / locuſts,” ſo often mentioned 
by travellers.” The quantity of theſe inſects 
is incredible to all who have not themſelves 
witneſſed theit aſtoniſhin 4 numbers; thewhole 
earth is covered with them for the ſpace of 
ſeveral leagues. The noiſe they make in 
browzing on the trees and herbage, may be 
heard at a great diſtance; and reſembles that off 
an army foraging in ſecret. The Tartars them- 
ſelves are a leſs deſtructive enemy than theſe 
little animals; one would imagine, that fire 
had followed their progreſs. Wherever their 
myriads ſpread, the verdure of the country 

diſappears, as if a curtain had been removed; 
trees and plants, ſtripped of their leaves, and 
reduced to their naked boughs and ſtems, 
cauſe the dreary image of winter to ſucceed 
in an inſtant, to the rich ſcenery of the ſpring. 
When theſe clouds of locuſts take their 

flight, to ſurmount any obſtacle, or to traverſe 
mote rapidly a deſert ſoil, the heavens may 
literally be ſaid to be obſcured with them. 
Happily this calamity. is not frequently re- 
peated, for it is the inevitable forerunner of 
famine, and the maladies it occaſions. The 
inh __— tants of * have remarked,” that 
e bocus 
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locuſts are always bred: by too mild winters; 


and that they conſtantly come from the 
| deſert of Arabia, 


From this obſervation, -it 
is eaſy to conceive that, the cold not having 


been rigorous enough to deſtroy their eggs, 


they - multiply ſuddenly, and, the herbage 


failing them in the immenſe plains of the 
deſert, innumerable legions iſſue forth. When 


they make their firſt appearance on the fron- 
tiers of the cultivated country, the inhabitants 
ſtrive to drive them off, by raiſing large clouds 
of ſmoke, but frequently their herbs and 
wet ſtraw fail them; they then dig trenches, 
where numbers of them are buried; but the 
two moſt - efficacious deſtroyers. of theſe in- 


ſects, are the ſouth and ſouth-eaſterly winds, 
Theſe 
birds, which greatly reſemble the wood=- 
pecker, follow them in numerous flocks, 


and the bird called the ſamarmar. - 


like ſtarlings, and not only. greedily devour 
them, but kill as many as they can; ac- 
cordingly, they are reſpected by the peaſants, 


and nobody is ever allowed to ſhoot them. 
As for the ſoutherly and ſouth-eaſterly winds, ' 


they drive with violence theſe clouds of lo- 
cuſts over the Mediterranean, where ſuch 
quantities of them are drowned that, when 
1 | * 5 their 
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their carcaſes are thrown on 806 ſhore, they 
infect the air for ſeveral OY even to 4 FOR 
diſtance. WET 

We may tikfonably A) thati in fo ex- 
tenſive a country as Syria, the quality of the 
| foil is not every where the ſame. In general 
- the land of the mountains is rude; that of 


the plains fat and loamy, and exhibits every 


Gen of the greateſt fecundity. In the terri- 
tory 'of Aleppo, towards Antioch, it refem- 
bles-very fine brick-duſt, or Spaniſh Snuff. 
The waters of the Orontes; however, which 
traverſes this diſtrict, are tinged: with white, 


which proceeds from the nature of the lands 
towards its ſource. Almoſt every where elſe 


the earth is brown, and like fine garden mold. 
In the plains, ſuch as thoſe of Hauran, Gaza, 
and Balbek, it is often difficult even to find a 
pebble. The winter rains occaſion deep 
quagmires, and on the'return of ſummer, the 
heat produces, as in Egypt, 05 8 7 in 
the a 9 _ ge” ab 
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1 1 *. Revers and Lakes. 
The cgi, or, if you will, the grand 


ideas which hiſtory and travellers uſually give 


us of diſtant objects, have accuſtomed us to 
ſpeak of the waters of Syria with a reſpect 
which amuſes our imagination. We are 
fond of ſaying the river Jordan, the river 
Orontes, the river Adonis. If, however, we 
wiſh to preſerve to words their proper ſignifi- 


cation, we ſhall hardly find in this country 
any other than rivulits. The channels of the 


Orontes and the Jordan, the two moſt conſi- 
derable, are ſcarcely fixty /paces wide at their 
mouths (; the others do not merit to be 
mentioned. If the rains and melted ſnow 


give them ſome importance in the winter, 


their courſe is only to be diſcovered, during the 
remainder of the year, by the round ſtones and 
frogments of rocks with which their beds 


(o) The Jordan, it Rey is open. i 3 
depth, but if the Orontes were not impeded by repeated 
obſtacles, it Wee be quite dry during the nee 
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are filled. T hey are nothing but torrents 

and caſcades ; and it may be. conceived that, | 

from the proximity of the mountains, among 

which they riſe, to the ſea, their waters have 

not time to collect in long valleys, ſo as to 

form rivers. . The obſtacles oppoſed by theſe 

n mountains, in ſeveral places, at their iſſue, 

have formed conſiderable lakes, ſuch as thoſe 

of Antioch, Aleppo, Damaſcus, Houla, Ta- 

baria, and that which is honoured with the 

name of the Dead Sea, or Lake Aſphaltites. 

All theſe lakes, except the laſt, are of freſh 

water, and contain ſeveral ſpecies of fich, dif- 

ferent from 7 ?) thoſe we are Sm 
with. | | 

Lake Aſphaltites, 5 3 neither 

coiins). nor vegetable life, We ſee no ver- 

dure on its banks, nor are fiſh to be found 

within its waters; but it is not true that its 

exhalations are peſtiferous, ſo as to deſtroy 

| bn flying over it, It is very common to 
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(ep, The lake of Antioch Doane? particularly "with 
eels, and a fort of red fiſh of + an indifferent quality. The 
Greeks, who keep a perpetual Lent, conſume great quan- 
tities of them. Lake Tabaria is ſtill richer; crabs, eſ- 
_ pecially, are very numerous, but, as its environs . ; 
i 5 6 bited only by e it is but nee fiſhed, -- 
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ſe: ſwallows ſkimming. its ſurfacey and dip- 
ping for the water neceſſary to build their 
neſts. The real cauſe which deprives it of 
vegetables and animals is the extreme, ſalt- 
neſs of the water, which is infinitely, ſtronger 
than that of the ſea. The ſoil around At; 
| equally impregnated with this ſalt, produces 
no plants, and the air itſelf, which becomes 
loaded with it from evaporation, and which 
receives alſo the ſulphureous and bituminous 
vapours, cannot be favourable to vegetation: 
hence the deadly aſpect which reigns around 
this lake. In other reſpects, the ground 
about it, however, is not marſhy, and its 
waters are limpid and incorruptible, as muſt 
be the caſe with a diſſolution of ſalt. The 
origin of this mineral is eaſy: to be diſcover- 
ed; for on the ſouth-weſt ſhore, are mines 
of foſſil ſalt, of which I have brought away 
ſeveral ſpecimens. 1 They are ſituated in the 
ſide of the mountains which extend along 
that border, and, for time immemorial, habe 
ſupplied the neighbouring Arabs, and even 
the city of Jeruſalem. We find alſo on this 
ſhore fragments of ſulphur and bitumen, 

which the Arabs convert into a rrifliog: article 
of commerce; as alſo hot fountains, and Jeep, 
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crevices, / wh ich are diſcovered at a ſtance 


by little pyramids built on the brink of them, 


We likewiſe'find a ſort of ſtone,” which, on 


rubbing, emits a noxious ſmell, burns like 


bitumen, receives a poliſh like white alabaſ- 
ter, and is uſed for the paving of court- 
yards. At intervals, we alſo meet with un- 
' ſhapen blocks, which prejudiced eyes miſtake 


for mutilated ſtatues, and which paſs with 


ignorant and ſuperſtitious pilgrims, for mo- 


numents of the adventure of Lot wife, 


though it is no where ſaid ſhe Was meta- 
morphoſed into ſtone, like Niobe, but into 


falt, which muſt have b e _ OE 


Wimer. 
Some een have deen dat: ebe 
raſſed to find a diſcharge for the waters which 


the Jordan is continually pouring into the 


lake, and have therefore been inclined to 
ſuſpect it had a communication with the 
Mediterranean; but, beſides that we know 
of no gulph to corroborate this ſuppo- 
fition, it has been demonſtrated, by. ac- 


curate calculations, that evaporation is more 

than ſufficient to carry off the waters 

brought by the river. It is, in fact, very 

3 and 9 becomes ſen: [ 
; | le 
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ſible to the eye, by the fogs with which 
the lake is covered, at the riſing of the ſun, 
and e are nen pe is: "OM _ 
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a is an opinion pretty e e . 
that Syria is a very hot country; but it will 
firſt, on account of the difference bf latitude/, i 
which, from one extremity to the other, is not MM | 
leſs than fix degrees: ſecondly, from the na- 9 
tural diviſion of the country into low and = 
flat, and high and mountainous, which di- 
viſion occaſions a till more ſenfible diffe- 
rence z for while Reaumur's thermometer 
ſtands at twenty-five and twenty-ix degrees 
upon the coaſt, it hardly riſes to twenty: or 
tenen eng the —— 12 


69 Along che coaſt of Syria, and at Tripoli, i in parli⸗ . 
cular, the loweſt degrees to which the thermometer falls 
in winter, are eight and nine degrees above the freezing | 
point; in ſummer, in cloſe apartments; it Tiſes: from 
252 to 26%. As for the barometer, it is remarkable. 
that at the latter end of May, it fixes at 28 | inches Ho f 


never . till October. 0g | N e s 
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winter, 8 the whole chain of moun- 


tains is covered with ſnow, while the lower 


country is always free from it, or at leaſt it 
lies only for an inſtant. We muſt firſt then 


eſtabliſh two general climates; the one very 


hot, which is that of the coaſt, and the 


interior plains, ſuch as thoſe of Balbek, An- 
tioch, Tripoli, Acre, Gaza, Hauran, &c. 


the other temperate, and almoſt like our own, 


which is the climate of the mountains, at 


leaſt at a certain height. The ſummer of 


1784 was reckoned, among the Druzes, one of 
the hotteſt they remembered, yet I never 
found the heat to be nene to A I w 


felt at Saide or Bairout. F 1 
In this climate, the order of the ſcaſons is 


nearly the ſame as in the middle provinces 


of France; the winter, which laſts from No- 


vember to March, is ſharp and rigorous. 
Not a year paſſes without ſnow, and the earth 
is frequently covered ſeveral feet deep with it 


| for months together ; the ſpring and autumn 


are mild, and the ſummer heat is abſolutely 
inſu pportable. In the plains, on the contrary, 
as ſoon as the ſun returns to the equator, the 
tranſition is rapid to oppreſſive heats, which 


the 
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the winter is ſo moderate, that the orange, 


date, banana, and other delicate trees, flou- 


riſh in the open air; and it appears equally 


extraordinary and pictureſque to an European 
at Tripoll} 6d bebvdc under his; windows/in 
the month of January, orange-trees loaded 


with flowers and fruit, while the lofty head 
of Lebanon is covered with ice and ſnow. It 
muſt nevertheleſs be obſerved that, in the 
northern parts, and to the eaſt of the moun- 


tains, the winter is more rigorous, without 
the ſummer being leſs hot. At Antioch, 
Aleppo, and Damaſcus, there are ſeveral 
weeks of froſt and ſnow every winter; which 


ariſes from the ſituation of the country ſill 


more than the difference of latitude, -- For, 


in fact, all the plain to the eaſt of the moun- 
rains is very high above the level of the ſea, 


expoſed to all the parching winds of the 


north and north-eaſt, and ſcreened from 


the humid winds of the ſouth and ſouth- 
weſt, Beſides, Antioch and Aleppo receive 
from the mountains of Alexandretta, which 
are within ſight, an air which the fnow, that 
covers them ene ine ee Wet 
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26 ' TRAVELS I; 
Syria, therefare, unites different nn 
under the ſame ſky, and collects, within a 
narrow compaſs, pleaſures and productions 
Which nature has elſewhere diſperſed at great 
diſtances of times and places. With us, for 
Inſtance, ſeaſons are ſeparated by months; 
there we may ſay they are only ſeparated by 
| hours: If in Saide or Tripoli, we are incom- 
moded by the heats of July, ig fix hours we 
are in the neighbouring mountains, in the 
temperature of March; or, on the other hand, 
if chilled by the froſts of December, at Be- 
ſharrai, a day's journey brings us back to the 
coaſt, amid the flowers of May (r). The 
Arabian poets have therefore ſaid, that the 
« Sannin bears winter on his head, ſpring 
% upon his ſhoulders, and autumn in his 
* boſom, while' ſummer lies ſleeping at his 
1 feet.” I have mylelf experienced the truth 
of this figurative obſervation, during the eight 
months I reſided at the monaſtery of Mar- 
Hanna /., ſeven Pts . 15 At 

the 

1 This i is the MO of ſeveral of the inhabitants 

of this diſtrict, who paſs the winter near . while 
their houſes are buried under the ſnow. 

* (5) Mar- Hanna el Shouair; i. e. St. Johh, near the 


. of Shouair, This W is ſituated in a ftony 
| valley, 


EGYPT AND SYRIA 3 
the end of February, I left at Tripoli a variety 
of vegetables which were in perfection, and 


many flowers in full bloom. On my arrival 
at Antoura Cr), I found the plants only be- 
ginning to ſhoot; and, at Mar-Hanna, every 
thing was covered with ſnow. It had not 
entirely left the Sannin till the end of April, 
and, already, in the valley it overlooks, roſes 
had begun to bud. The early figs were paſt 
at Bairout, when they were firſt' gathered 
with us, and the filk-worms were in cod, 
before our mulberry- trees were half ſtripped. 
To this advantage, which perpetuates en- 


| joyments by their ſucceſſion, Syria adds ano- 
ther, that of multiplying them by the variety 


of her productions. Were nature aſſiſted by 
art, thoſe of the moſt diſtant countries might 


be produced within the fpace of twenty 


leagues. © At preſent, in ſpite of the barba- 
riſm of a government which i is an enemy to 
all we fe * im otra we are : aſto- 


valley, which j joins to that of Nay el Kelb, or Tast 
of the Dog: The religious are Greek Catholics, of the 
order of Saint Bak: I * have occaſion to (peak of it 


more amply, | a del 
tt) A houſe formerly tag to the dau. but 


n at preſent the the Lazariſts. te alt 8. 
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are very rare. 1 and ſtraw. are given to the horſes. . 50 


„ ieee 1-7 
niſhed at the variety this province affords, 


Beſides wheat, rye, barley, beans, and the 
cotton plant, which is cultivated eyery where, 
we find a multitude of. uſeful and agreeable 


Fee approptiated to different fitua- 


tions. Paleſtine abounds in ſeſamum, from 
which oil i is procured, and doura Ju) as good 
as that of Egypt (x). Maize thrives in the 
light ſoil of Balbek, and even rice is culti- 
vated, with ſucceſs, on the borders of the 


marſhy country of Havula. They have lately 


begun to plant ſugar- canes in the gardens of 
Saide, and of Bairout, and they find them 
equal thoſe of the Delta. Indigo grows 


without cultivating, on the banks of the Jor- 


dan, in the country of Biſan, and only re- 
quires care to make it of an excellent quality. 
The hill-fides of Latakia produce tobacco, 
which is the principal article of its com- 
merce with Damietta and Cairo. This is 
now. cultivated throughout all the moun- 


tains. As bor n the olive. tree of Provence 


(# 3 A fort of pulls, gaben like ral which 5 
in cluſters, on a ſtalk ſix or ſeven. art e It is the 
W arundinaceus of Linnæus. My 

(x. I neyer ſaw any buck- wheat in Gaui 8 oat 


grows, 


* 
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whey the fruits i in general are too e 
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grows at Aneiock;” and at Randa to the 
height of the beech. The white mulberry- 
tree conſtitutes the wealth of the whole coun- 
try of the Druzes, by the beautiful ſilks 
which are produced on it, while the vine, 

ſupported on poles, or winding round the 
oaks, ſupplies grapes which afford red and 

white wines that might rival thoſe of Bor- 

deaux. Before the ravages occaſioned by the 
late troubles, : there were, in the gardens or ._ 
Yaffa, two plants of the Indian cotton- tree, 
which grew rapidly, nor has this town loſt | 
its lemons, its enormous citrons (,) or its wa- 


ter-melons,. which are preferable even to 


thoſe of Broulos (a). Gaza produces dates 
like Mecca, and pomegranates like Algiers; 
Tripoli affords oranges equal to thoſe of 
Malta; Bairout figs like thoſe of Marſeilles, and 


bananas not inferior to thoſe of St. Domingo; 
Aleppo enjoys the excluſive advantage. of pro- 


ducing piſtachios ; and Damaſcus juſtly boaſts 


of poſſefling all the fruits known in our pro- 
vinces. Its ſtony ſoil ſuits equally the Fo 


(3) 1 have ſeen ſome which weighed 1 Sn 


(z) Broulos on the coaſt pf Egypt, produces better uf 
water-mellons than are found. in the reſt of the 7 Nas, 


ples ; 
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ples of Normandy, the plumbs of Touraine, 
and the peaches of Paris. Twenty ſorts of 
apricots are reckoned there, the ſtone of one 
of which contains a kernel highly valued 
through all Turkey. In ſhort, the cochi- 
neal plant, which grows on all that coaſt, 
contains, perhaps, that precious inſect in as 
high perfection as it is found in Mexico and 
St. Domingo /a); and if we conſider that the 
mountains of the Yemen, which produce ſuch 
excellent coffee, are only a continuation of 
thoſe of Syria, and that their foil and climate 
are almoſt the ſame (9, we ſhall be induced 
to believe that Judea, eſpecially, might cafily 
_ cultivate this valuable production of Arabia. 
With theſe numerous advantages of climate and 
of ſoil, it is not aftonifhing that nn ſhould 


(a) ſt was 1 3 that the inſet of the <= 
neal was peculiar to Mexico; and the Spaniards, to ſe- 
cure the excluſive poſſeſſion of it, have prohibited the 
exportation of the living cochineal, under pain of death; 
but M. Thierri, who ſucceeded in bringing it away, 
in 1771, and carried it. to Saint Domingo, found the 
nopals of that iſland contained it before his arrival. It 
ſeems as if nature ſcarcely ever 2 inſects from the 
3 plants appropriated to them. Cans onal 


(5) The ſituation of the country of* Yen ad T a- 
hama is very ſimilar to that of COIs 115 M. * 


V. Gar en Arabie, 


| alway: 
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always have been eſteemed a moſt delicious 
country, and that the Greeks and Romans 
ranked it among the moſt beautiful of their 


provinces, and even thought it not inferior to 
Egypt. In more modern times, alſo, a Pacha, 


who was acquainted with both theſe pro- 


vinces, being aſked to which he gave the 


preference, replied, Egypt, without doubt, | 


jg a moſt beautiful farm, but NS is 2 
1 charming country-houſe” (e . 


5 13 
* 


proper to add that it produces all our domeſtic animals, 
and, beſides them, the buffalo and the camel, whoſe uti⸗ 
lity is ſo well known; Wie alfo find gazelles (antelopes) 
in the plains, which ſupply the place of our rocbuckss 


in the mountains are numbers of wild-boars, not fo large 


known there; the wolf and the real fox are very rare; 
but there is a prodigious quantity of the middle ſpecies, 


named Shgcal (jackall) which in Syria is called marta, 


in imitation of its howl; and in Egypt ib, or wolf, 


Theſe jackalls go in droves, and frequent the environs 
of the towns, where they feed on what carrion they can 


find, They never attack any body, but are always 
ready to ſave themſelves by flight. Every evening they 
ſeem to give each other the wateh- word, to begin howt- 
ing, and their cries, which are very doleful, fometimes 
laſt a quarter of an hour. Tn unfrequented places there 


are alſo hyenas, in Arabic named daba, and RES, im- 
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1 maſt not forget to peak of the qualities 
of the air and waters. Theſe elements preſent 
in Syria very remarkable phænomena. On 
the mountains, and in all the elevated plain 
which ſtretches to the eaſtward, the air is 
Tight, pure and dry; while on the coaſt, and 
ef] en, e nnen to e it is 


* 


. 5 called eyoers (in Arabic WIA Ladens, the 
country of the Druzes, Nablous, Mount Carmel, and 
the environs of Alexandretta, are their principal haunts. 
But, in return, the country is exempt from lions and 
bears. Water fowl are very plentiful ; land game is not 
. ſo abundant, except in particular diſtrits, The Hare 
and the large red partridge are the moſt common; rab- 
bits, if there are any, are extremely ſcarce, The fran- 
colin, or attagen, is more numerous at Tripoli, and in 
the neighbourhood of Yafa, Nor ought we to omit ob- 
ſerving that a ſpecies of the colibri (or humming-bird) 
ſtill exiſts in the territory of Saide. M. J. B. Adanſon, 
formerly interpreter in / that city, who cultivates natural 
hiſtory with equal taſte and ſueceſs, met with one, which 
he made a preſent of to his brother the Academician. 
This, and the ont are the LOT" in es ond 
bs Ys. 2 5 | „„ 
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moiſt and heavy; thus Syria is divided Jength- 
ways into two different diſtricts, ſeparated by 
the chain of mountains which alſo cauſe their 
diverſity; for theſe preventing, by their height, 
the free paſſage of the weſterly winds, force 
the vapours which they bring from the ſea to 
collect in the valleys ; and as air is light only 
in proportion to its purity, theſe are unable 
to riſe above the ſummits of this rampart. 
The conſequence is, that the air of the de- 

ſert and the mountains, though ſufficiently - 
wholeſome for ſuch as are in no danger of 
pulmonary complaints, is hurtful to thoſe 
who are, and it is neceſſary to ſend ſuch from 
Aleppo to Latakia or Saide. This good pro- 
perty of the air on the coaſt i is, however, out- 
weighed by more ſerious bad ones, and it 
may in general be pronounced unhealthy, as 
it cauſes intermittenÞ®and putrid fevers, and 
thoſe defluxions of the eyes, of which I have. 
ſpoken in treating of Egypt. The evening 
dews, and fleeping on the terraces, are found 
much leſs hurtful in the mountainous and 
interior parts of the country, as the diſtance 
| from the ſea is greater, which confirms what 

1 u * obſerved 1 that W 


"Fu. Sox, 
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6207, R. 
Olle, of the Waters. 15 


n een er dne hamm db .. 
markable difference. In the mountains, that 
of the ſprings is light, and of a very good 
quality; but in the plain, whether to the 
eaſt or weſt, if it has no natural or artificial 

commuflication with the” ſprings, we find 
nothing but brackiſh water, which becomes 
ſtill more ſo the nearer we approach the 
deſert, where there is not a drop of any 
other. This inconvenience has rendered 
rain ſo precious to the inhabitants of the 
frontiers, that they have in all ages taken 
Care to collect it in wells and caverns carefully 
_ clofed : hence, among ruins, ciſterns are 
the. firſt things we diſcover. _ Ce 

The face of the heavens, in Seeks, parti- 
cularly on the- coaſt, and in the deſert, is in 
general more conſtant and regular than in 
our climates; rarely is the ſun obſcured for 

two ſucceſſive days. In the courſe of a whole 
- ſummer we ſee few clouds, and till lefs 

rain; which only begins about the end of 
October, 


A 
+ F 
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Od ober, and then is neither long nor plen- 
tiful. The huſbandmen wiſh for it to ſow 
what they call their winter crop, that is, 
their wheat and barley (d). In December 
and January, the rain becomes more frequent 
and heavier, and ſnow often falls in the 


higher country. It ſometimes rains alſo in 
March and April; and the huſbandman avails 
bimſelf of it to fow his ſummer crop of 
ſeſamum, 'doura, tobacco, cotton, beans, and 


water-melons. The remainder of the year is 
uniform, and dtought is more frequently 
complained af thous too ama wet. [4 | 


* "4 


(4) The ſead-time of the winter crop, >, called Shacwia,. 
takes place, throughout Syria, only at the time of the au- 
tumnal rains, or toward the end of October. The time of 


I reaping this crop varies-according to the difference of 


ſituation. © In Paleſtine, and in the Hauran, they reap 
their wheat and barley from the end of April through 
the whole month of May. But as we advance toward 
the north, or aſcend the 1 the —_— does 
not begin till June and July. 

The ſeed - time of eee erop, or Sale, begins 
with the ſpring rains, tbat is, in March and April; and 
their harveſt is in the months of September and October. 

The time of vintage, in the mountains, is about the 
end of September ; the filk-worms hatch there in April 
and May, and begin to ſpin in July, 


x 
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e the Winds. | 


Fa 


The winds in Syria, as in Egypt, a are in 


ſome degree periodical, and governed by the 
ſeaſons. About the autumnal equinox, the 
north weſt wind begins to blow more fre- 


quently and ſtronger. It renders the air dry, 
clear, and ſharp; and it is remarkable that, 


on the ſea · coaſt, it cauſes the head- ach, like 
the north-eaſt wind in Egypt; and this more 
in the northern than in the ſouthern Parts, 
but never in the mountains. We may fur- 
ther remark, that it uſually. blows. three 
days ſucceſſively, like the ſouth and ſouth- 
eaſt at 'the other equinox. Tt continues to 


prevail till November, that is, about fifty . 
days, and its variations are generally toward 


the eaſt. Theſe winds are followed by the 
north-weſt, the weſt, and ſouth-weſt, which 
prevail from November to February. The 
two latter are, to uſe the expreſſion of the 
Arabs, the fathers of the rains. In March 
, ariſe the pernicious winds from the ſouthern 
OT. with the fame circumſtances as in 


855. ; 


* 
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Egypt; but they become feebler as we ad- 
vance toward the north, and are much more 
ſupportable in the mountains than in the 
flat country. Their duration, at each return, 
is uſually. of four: and: twenty hours, or three 
days. The eaſterly winds, which follow, 
continue till June, when a north wind ſuc-⸗ 
ceeds, with which veſſels may go and return 
1 along all the coaſt. At the ſame ſeaſon too, 
the wind varies through all the points, every 
_ day, paſſing with the ſun from the eaſt to 
the ſouth, and from the ſouth to the weſt, 
to return by the north, and recommence the 
fame circuit. - At this time alſo a local wind, 
called the land- breeze, prevails along the 
b coaſt, during the night; it ſprings up after 
\ ſun-ſet;-laſts till ſun-rifing, and Ne. _ , 
109 or three leagues out at ſea. | © ' - 
The cauſes of all: theſe dee are 
| Pos well deſerving the attention of 
natural philoſophers. No country is better 
adapted to obſervations of this kind then 
Syria. It ſeems as if nature had there pre- 
pared whatever is neceſſary to the ſtudy of 
ber operations. We, in our foggy climates, 
in the depth of vaſt continents, are unable to 
karte * great changes which W in 
* +. „ the 
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the atmoſp : : the confined horizon which 
bounds our view, circumſcribes alſo gur 
ideas. The field of our obſervation is very 
limited; and a thouſand circumſtances com- 
bine to vary the effects of natural cauſes. 
There, on the contrary, an immenie ſcene 
opens before us, and the great agents of na- 
ture are collected in a. ſpace which renders 
it caſy to watch their various operations. 
To the weſt is the vaſt liquid plain of the 
Mediterranean; to the eaſt the plain of the 
deſert, no leſs vaſt, but abſolutely dry; in 
the midft of theſe two level ſurfaces, riſe the 
mountains, whoſe ſummits are ſo many ob- 
ſervatories, from whence the ſight may diſ- 
cetn full thirty leagues. Four obſervers 
might command the whole extent of Syria; 
and from the tops of Cafius, Lebanon, and 
Tabor, let nothing eſcape them within that 
| boundleſs horizon. They might obſerve how 
the region of the ſea, at firſt unclouded, veils 
itfolf with vapours ; in what manner theſe. 
vapours form into groupes, and ſeparate, and 
by a conſtant mechaniſm, aſcend and riſe 
above the mountains; while, on the other 
hand, the deſert, invariably clear, never 
Pres clouds, and Bay only thoſe it has 
received 


over AD SYRIA. 
received from. the ſea. They might reply to 


the queſtion of M. Michaelis (e), „ Whe- | 
ther the. deſert. produces dews?” that the 


deſert, containing no water, except in winter, 
after the rains, can only furniſh vapours at 
that period, On viewing the valley of Bal- 
beck, burnt up with heat, whilſt the head 


of Lebanon is hoary wich ice and ſnow, 
they would be ſenſible of the truth of an 


axiom, which ought no longer to be diſputed, 


that the beat. is greater in proportion' as e ap- 
proach the furface of the earth, and diminiſhes 


as we remove from it; ſo that: it ſeems t6 


proceed only from the action of the rays of | 


the ſun upon the earth. In ſhort, they 
might ſucceſsfully attempt the ſolution of 
the ht A ER ti 

6 PR Se PAPER by Mi. Michaelis wa 
travellers ber che king of Denmark. 
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ſons capable of undertaking ſuch experiments, 
and making them with all the accuracy ſo 
important a diſcuſſion merits, I ſhall ſubmit, 
in a few words, ſome general ideas ſuggeſted 
by my own obſervations. I have already 
mentioned the relation there is between the 
winds and the ſeaſons; and have hinted 
that the ſun, from the connection between 
his annual progreſs, and their varieties, ap- 
pears to be the principal agent. His action 
on the atmoſphere” which ſurrounds our 
globe, ſeems to be the primary cauſe of all 
the various motions in the upper regions of 
the air. To conceive clearly how this is 
effected, we muſt trace back theſe ideas to 
their origin, and conſider the properties of 
the element put in action. . 
Firſt, the air, we know, is a fluid, all the 


3 of which, naturally equal and move- 
; able, 


able, tel 


by - 
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ſquare; every way, the air introduced into 
it will fill it equally. 


tity of ĩt may occupy a greater or a leſs ſpace. 
Thus, in the caſe of the chamber, were we 
to draw off two thirds of the air it contains, 


the remainder would. replace it by expan- 


ſion, and ſtill continue to fill its whole ca- 


pacity; if inſtead of drawing off the air, 


the quantity of it be doubled or trjpled, the 


chamber will equally contain it ; La is 


not the caſe with water. 

This property of ee en is more a e 
cially called into action by the preſence: of 
fire; and as then the heated air contains in 
an equal ſpace fewer particles than cold air, 


it becomes lighter, and riſes. If, for: ex- 


ample, in the ſuppoſed chamber, you intro- 


duce a grate full of fire, the ait affected by 
it will riſe inſtantly to the ceiling, and that 


which was near it will take its place. When 
this air is heated it will follow the firſt, and 


A 2; current . ſupplicd. by the 
influx 


„ like water, invariably: to a level; 
ſo that if we ſuppoſe a chamber ſix feet 


Secondly, another 
property of air is to be capable of dilata» 
tion or compreſſion; that. is, the ſame quan- 
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ben ef ebe lateral air, be produced a): i 
that the hotteſt air will diffuſe itſelf in the. 
upper part of the room, and the leſi heated 


in the lower, each of them continuing to 


feek an equilibrium, ee to ey e 
haws of fluidity (4%. A 

Let us now poly eee to 
what paſſes in the elements, on a larger ſcale, 
and we ſhall find they explain the greater 


| youre of the phenomena c of the winds; 


The atmoſphere which ſurrounds the earth 
may be confidered as an ocean formed by a 
peculiar fluid, the bottom of which we gc- 
eupy, and whoſe ſurface is at an unknown 
height. From its primary law, that is, from 
its fluidity, this ocean has a conſtant ten- 
dency to an equilibrium, and to remain ſtag - 
nant; but the ſun, calling into action the 
law of expanſion, excites an | agitation in it 

nponent parts in a ſtate 


55 1 vim nenn His rays, | co 


fs) This is the mockatiſin of chimneys and 3 
baths, 95 
T here js beſides this a continual effort of the Ta- 
xefied air againſt the obſtacles by which it is confined 5 


a this i is of no Ek in . 89 8 


. 
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to the fur e of the earth, have preciſely the 


ſune effect as the fire in the ſuppoſed cham- 
ber; they produce à degree of heat which 


dilates the contiguous air; and cauſes it to 
riſe towards the upper region. Were this 
beat equal throughout, the general proceſy 
would be uniform; but it varies from an 
infinity of circumſtances, which become the 
efficient cauſes of the varieties we ee 
ober 

Firſt, it is certain hr the ory is amd 
in proportion as- it is expoſed” to the per- 
pendicular rays of the ſun, The heat is no- 
thing at the poles, but exceſſive under the 
line. For this reaſon our climates are colder 
in winter and hotter in ſummer ; and for 
the ſame reaſun, lkewiſe, the temperature 


* 


may be very different in the ſame place, and 

under the ſame latitude, according as the 
country, inclining towards the north or 
fouth, | preſents its ſurface more or leſs 
aa to the ſolar 8 ( 1 1 


| 40 This is the reaſon why, e e has well 

obſerved, Tartary, which is under the ſame parallel as 
France and England, is 1 colder than. 1 8335 
countries. 8 
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 Secc ndly, it is Adele true oa the ſur- 
gabe of the water is leſs retentive of heat 
than that of the earth: the air over the 
ſea, lakes, and rivers, therefore, will be 
leſs hot than that over the land in the 


ſame latitude; humidity is every where a 


principle of coolneſs, and hence a country 


covered with foreſts, and abounding in mo- 


raſſes, is colder than when thoſe marſhy 


grounds are drained, and the foreſts felled (4). 
A third conſideration, not leſs important, is, 
that the heat diminiſhes as we riſe above 


the general plane of the earth. This is de- 
monſtrated by the obſervation, that the ſum- 


mits of high mountains, even under the line, 
are covered with eternal ſnows, and demon- 


_ ſtrate the conſtant een on ym __ re- 
| _ of the air. | 


If we now conſider the' comin effects 
of theſe. different circumſtances, we ſhall 
find they account for the greateſt part of 


the Pruenomens” we are es to ex- 


plain. 
Firſt, the air of the polar glans being 


7 colder 1 more denſe than that of the coun- 


< 4) This Lab why ancient Gaul was much colder 


than modern France. 
| ' tries 


L 


alr 
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tries near the equinoctial, its endeavour to 
c preſerve an equilibriam, inceſſantly forces - 
it from the poles towards the equator. And 
this reaſoning is ſupported by facts, ſince the 
uniform obſervation of all navi igators proves 
that the winds moſt common in both he- 
miſpheres proceed from that quarter of the | 
horizon of which the. pole occupies the cen- 
ter; that is to ſay, from between the north- 
weſt and north-eaſt, What paſſes on the 
Mediterranean, in particular, i is Perf e ana- 
logous to this remax. 

I have obſerved, in ſpeaking « 11 0 
that the northerly winds are moſt frequent 
in that ſea, where they prevail nine months 
out of twelve. A very plauſible ſolution of 
this phanomenon may be given from the 
conſideration that, the coaſt of Barbary, ſtruck 
powerfully by the rays of the ſun, heats 
the ſurrounding air, the rarefaction of which f 
cauſes it to riſe, and paſs into the interior part | 
of the country, while that of the ſea, meeting 
with leſs reſiſtance on that ſide, immediately Ui! 
ruſhes' into its place ; but being itſelf heated, 1 
follows the former current, till, by degrees, 1 
the Mediterranean loſes a great quantity of 
air. W this Proceſs, the air which covers 4 
| e Ds. 1 


MY 


* 


3 124 yELS IN. 


|  _ - | Rave, having no longer any ſupp ort, 
3 fuſes itſelf on that ſide; and thus 3 gene 
ral current is oſtabliſhed. This will. be 
| the ſtronger, in proportion as the air of the 
vorth is colder; and hence the greater im- 
petuoſity of the winds in winter than in 
——_ and it will be more feeble as the 
dir of the different countries approaches nearer 
| 


to an. equilibrium; and hence theſe winds an 


T more moderate in the fine ſeaſon, and 
and Auguſt terminate in a ſort, of general 
| : calm, becauſe the ſun then heats. almoſt 
— equally. the whole hemiſphere, eyen to the 
pole. The uniform and conſtant courſe. that 
the north-weſt wind takes in June, is occa- | 
ſioned by the ſup, which, advancing as far 


* 
* 


n 


Ig that of the Canaries, e poly ea! mount A 
[ Atlas, a conſtant and regular wind. The pe- Pn 
tiodical return of the eaſterly winds, at the of 
1 time of each equinox, has alſo . doubtleſs a 
=. geographical reaſon ;_ but, in order to diſcover 
| ., this, it would be neceſſary to have a general 
Z table of what paſſes" in other parts of the 1 
| " continent; and here, I confeſs, my ſyſtem 
= ſeems to fail me. I ara. ignorant, like- 
5 LEE of the cauſe of tl 
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of Fr days, which the ſoutherly” 
northerly Winds affect to obſerve, ben 
ever deal hegee ar the time of the” bow 

n6xes: 10 "4 +5 6 4 64 


a valley, it 


currents of the ſea. And hence, doubtleſs, 


any - but'north-weſt and ſouth-eafterly” v 


arm of the ſea. 
the north or ſouth; and the frequency of 
the Cevennes and: the Alps, and which are 
forced to follow. the e diteQtion of” the” valley” 


of the Rhone, 
But what becomes f the” air. NOK RITA 


ways. O04 V 3 | | . 
Firſt, the air, arrived Pe e S 
forms there a great current, known. by the 
name of the Eaſtern: Trade- wind, Which 
Ver 3 27 3 extends, 
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ties ria obſervable in fn ; 
ſame wind, which ariſe from the nature of 
the country. Thus, if 4 wind meets witn 
it follows that direction, like the 


it happens, that in the Adriatic Gulph ſcarce 
are known; ſuch! being the direction of this ; 
From a ſimilar cauſe. the 
wind in the Red-ſea blows conſtantly from 


the north-weſt; or 4 Itral, i in Provence, muſt 
ariſe from the currents of air, occaſioned by 


by the coaſt of Africa and the torrid zone? 
This „ ae, ws wre 2 in neter eren 
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| from its original direction it returns: in aa op. 


| TEARS oz 
nd, a 49. well known, from Cent. 

ties to Amer {+y, Which! when it has 

reached, it © ſeems; t9!; be broken by -the 


mountains of the continent: and thus diverted 


polite. ons, whence that. weſterly-wind which 
| prevails under the paralſel of Canada, and 
Which, by chis meant. repaits the le bf 


. polar regions x- 

ondly, e ue which ubs * * 
Mediterranean, pon Africa, rerefied; there by 
the heat, riſes into the ſuperior region: but as it 
om at a certain „ eight, fre ſpace i it e 


K+ . 5 7 — As NO 


ea Ds. | Franklin W e that the cauſe. of the 
Fabeln Trade- wind bas a connection with the diurnal 
motion of the earth; but were it To, why 3 is not this 

wind perpetual? | Befides, how hall we erplain, « on this 
hypotheſis, the two Menſbans of India, the fhiftings of 

which conſtantly follow-the paſſage of the ſun over ihe 

equinoctial line; that is, the weſterly and ofoptherly 
winds prevail during the fix months the ſun is in the 
northern figns; and the eaſterly and northexly winds, 
during the ſix mbnths he is in the ſouthern, Does net 
this prove, that all the varieties of the | winds: depend 
ſolely on the action of the fun upon the atmoſphere ? 
The moon too, . which has ſo great an effect upon the 
ocean, may alſo produce fome on the winds; but the 
influence of the other plariezs ſeems a "chin 
only to the aſtrology of the ancient. * 
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is inſinitely reduced by condenſation. It may 
be alleged, that having recovercd. its weight, 
it: ſhould deſcend : but beſides: that, on re- 
turning towards the earth, it becomes again 
heated; and ente iy expands, it ex- 
periences a powerful and continued effort of 
the inſeriat air which ſupports it. Theſe two 
ſtratu, of the foperior air T eſtigerated 0 and 
the inferior air dilated; maintain a perpetual 
ſtruggle-with each other. If the equilibrium 
be loſt, the. ſuperior, obeying the: law of 


gravity, 'miay ruſh into the inferior region, 


even; to the earth. To accidents: of this na- 


ture we muſt aſcribe; thoſe ſudden torrents 


of frozen air, known by the name of hur- 
ricanes and ſqualls, whieh ſeem to fall from 
heaven, and produce, in the warme ſt ſeaſons, 
and the hotteſt regions af the earth, the 


cold of the polar citcles. If the ſurrounding, 


aic reſiſts, their duration is limited to a ſhort 
time ; but when” they fall in with currents 
we” eſtabliſhed, they enercaſe their. vio- 
lence, and become tampeſts, Which laft 
ſereral hours. Thoſe tempeſts are dry when 
the ait is pure 3 but When it is loaded with. 


clouds, they are attended with a deluge of 2 
rain and hail, which the col air conden· 
| 7 2, . Gin ſes 
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ſes in its fall. It may alſo pP SEA "gt 
continued fall of water ſhall accompany: the 
rupture, increaſed by the ſurrounding elo ds; 
attracted to the fame vortex; and"hence'will 
reſult thoſe columns of water,” known by the 
name of Typhons and water-ſpouts VJ. Theſe 
water-ſpouts-are'not unuſual on the coaſt of 


Syria, towards Cape Wedjh and Mount 


Carmel; and it is obſerved that they are 


moſt frequent at the ©quinoxes, and in a 


ſtormy ſky, obſcured by cloud. 


Mountains of a certain height wa en bd 


examples of this deſcent of refrigerated air 
from the upper region. When their ſum- 


mits are covering with ſnow, at the approach 


of winter, impetuous torrents of wind, 


called by mariners /zow - winds, ruſn down 


from them. They then ſay; the mountains 


are defending tbemſelves, becauſe theſe winds 


| blow on you, in whatever direction you ap- 


proach them. The gulphs of Lyons and 
Alexandretta are remarked TE: to fur- 
niſh inſtances of this kind of winds. 


On the ſame principles we may rie the 
: phenomena of thoſe winds of the coaſt, yul- 


0 Dr. Franklin has explincd them! FR "the fume 
manner. N 


eh 


26 1 * SYRIA. * 
garly called an 


breezes. It is obſerved! by 
mariners, that, in the Mediterranean, they - 
blow from the land during the night, and 
in the day from the ſea; the cauſe of which 
is, that the air, rarefied by the heat of the 
dey, and condenſed by the coldneſs of the 
night, ruſhes alternately from the land to the 
fea; and the ſea to the land. Thus, in Syria, 


the ſide of Lebanon which faces the ſea, 
being heated by the ſun during the day, and 


eſpecially towards noon, the ait, on its de- 
clivity, being rarefied, and loſing its relative 
equilibrium with that of the ſea, is forced 
upwards; but the new air, which takes its 


place, becoming heated, lixewiſe, ſoon follows 
it, until, by this ſucceſſion, ; a current is formed 


fimilar to that we obſerve in the funnels of 
a ſtoye or chimney /g. When the ſun ſets, 
this action ceaſes, the mountain cools, the 


air condenſes, and, condenſing, becomes 


heavier, and falls down again, thus forming 
a torrent which ruſhes along the declivity to 
the ſea." The current 'ceaſes in-the morn= 
ing, on the ſun's return, and the ſame round 
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20 This is ew: ſenſible to the eye; but it is ren- 


dered ſtill more euident by . of a 


piece af down to che anale, wes rave ] ve ; 20d lines . 
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K is n This wind does net 1 
above two or three leagues into the ſea, be- 


cauſe. the impulſe. of its fall js gr adually deſ- 
ttoyed by the reſiſtance of the maſs of alt into 


which it eaters, It is 10 proportion to: the 


height and, rapidity of this deſcent, that the 
land breeze is extenſive, It reaches further = 


the foot of Lebanon, and the en is 


of dminences, 
quarter are Fe ee and nearer to 


the.ſez, There are often violent and ſudden 


fqualls at the mouth of the Keſmia /4), the 


deep | valley pf Bekas collecting the air in 


its natrow Chanel, ated it as Given 2 


en the oof | Palcſline, en the 8 


bins thers are lower, and between them uod 
the les chere is a plain of ſour o fe leagues; 


and at Gaga, and on the ccaſt of Egypt, they 


are never known, becauſe. chat country has 


no. ecliyity proper to gauſt them, In dh. 
they are every Where ſtronger 1 iQ ſummer, and 
feebleg | in winter, becauſe in the latter {ſeaſon 
the best ang Tarefactios ere a ate 
able. 
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EGYPT, 


viſited. fliſterent ſea coaſts, cannot but have 


remarked that clouds continually: ariſe. at; ea, 


and regularly: direct their courſe towards tho 


land, and. eſpecially the higheſt mountains. 
ſophers have aſcribed this to an 


Some D 1 
attrafigus uurtus ; but beſides that, this occult 
gualiiy is as uniatelligible as the ancient hr 


ror of a uncuum the mechanical cauſe of that 


_ phanompann may he explained by material _ 
agents; Imeaa the law of the equilibrium of 


fluids, by Which the heavier air forces. the 


lighter, upwards ; for continents, ., when un» 
der the fame parallel, and of like elevation, 


being always, more. heated than ſras, a con- 


ſtant current. of air muſt take place, and 
drive the clouds from the ſea towards the 


land. This direction will be the more con- 
ſtant, the more the mountains are heated. 


If the vapourg meet with 8 flat and level 


country, they will glide over it without ſtop- 
ping, dem. the land being equally heated, 
thete is vnothio 


£ 4 Cat 
$43 4 


6 of. RT of. the 

fea, and hat of continents, is the gauſe. of # 
phænemenpn long, ſince obſerved, vis. the 
general property of all land, and eſpecially 
mountaigs, to attract clouds... Whoever has 
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| This ie the reaſon why it never or but very 
rarely, rains, in ſummer, in Egypt, or the 
deſerts of Arabia and Africa. The air of 
theſe countries being heated and rarefied, 
repels the clouds, and, as it is the nature of 
all vapour to be elevated by hot air, they 
continue to float in the middle region; here 
the prevailing curtent carries them towards 
the higher parts of the continent, Which per- 
form, in ſome meaſure, as I have already ſaid, 
te office of a chimney: Being then at a 
greater diſtance from the ſurface of the earth, 
which is the great receptacle of heat, they 
are refrigerated and condenſed, till their par- 
ticles reſolve into rain or ſnow. In winter, 
the effects vary with cireumſtances. During 
that ſeaſon, when the ſun is remote from 
countries we are ſpeaking of, the earth 
being leſs heated, the air in general aſſumes a 
temperature more nearly approaching to that 
of the high mountains; it becomes colder 
and more denſe; the vapours are no longer 
celevated to the ſame height; the clouds are 
re”. formed lotyer down'y and'frequer ly fall quite 
= to the earth, and are called: fogs! At this 
"+ period, accumulated by the wweſterly® winds, 
hel by the abſence po he currents which 
gs N any 
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arry them off in ſummer, they are com- 
pelled to fall upon the plains, and eme 
the ſolution of the problem AS", 
_ evaporation being more / conſiderable i 
e ſummer than in winter, why are” there 
«©, more: clouds, fogs, and rains in winter 
than in ſummer? Hence alſo we are 
able to explain another appearance obſervable 
both in Egypt and Paleſtine: L. e that if 
* there be a continual and gentle rain, it will 
„ fall rather in the night than in the day. 
In theſe countries, it is generally obſerbed 
that clouds and ſogs approach the carth at 
night, and riſe from it in the day, 
the preſence of the ſun ſtill excites a degree 
of heat ſufficient. to repel them; I have often 
experienced the truth of this at . in the 
months of July and Auguſt, 1783. At ſun- 
riſe, we frequently had a fog, the thermo 
meter being at ſeventeen degrees C] two 
han . the the mometer — at e 


6 ) See Chap. L. IV. MOT e e 

(4) I have 1 this in 1 W of 
Nos December, and January, 1784 and 1785. 
The temperature of the plain of Paleſtine, bo nes; * 
wards Gaza, is nearly the n WE of Egype,”- 
. _ Remimur's fel? „ 


or 
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or, perhaps, twenty: ſour 8 ah hs 
das covered wich ſcattered clouds; driving to 
1 the; ſouth. On my return from Suez, about 
eg time, that. is, between the 24th and 
| 26th of July, we had ao fog during the two | 
nights we paſſed in the deſert; but on arriving; 
at break of day, in fight of the valley of Egypt, 
Jobſerved it covered with a body of vapours 
Which had the appearance of a ſtagnant lake. 
As the day came on, they began to move and 
riſe, and, before eight o clock in the morning, 
they had left the ground, and the air only 
ſhewed ſome ſcattered clouds, which took 
their courſe along the valley. The following 
year, being among the n A obferved 
nearly ſimilar phænomena. Firſt, about 
the end of June, there was. eee bee 
clouds; to be attributed, no do { to the ouver- 
flowing of Egypt by the Nile /m i. and which, 
in fact, proceeded from that quarter, and were 
polling © 0 the — (a): ow this firſt 


| 60 J w is not ſuperfluous to obſerve Pa the Nile, at 
chat period, cauſes; a current along the whole caſt of 
Syria, which extends from. Gaza to. Cyprus. . 
i This appears to me to be the column eee 
mentioned by Baron de Tott. I have: alſo obſerved the 
miſtineſs of the horizon of Egypt, of whe ſpeaks. 


— 
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jrcuption; towards the end of July, and in 
Auguſt, there. was a ſecond; ſeaſon of clouds. 
Eyery day, towards eleven O clock, or about 
noon, the ſky was oyercaſt, che fun was often 
inviſible the whole afternoon, the ſunnin, or 
ſummit, of Lebanon, was capped with clouds, 
and mat of them, aſcending the declivities; 
remained among the vineyards. and the pines, 
and I was frequently ſo enveloped in à white, 
humid, warm and opake miſt, as not to be 
able to ſes four. paces before me. About 

ten or eleven at night, the ſky grew clear, 
the ſtars appeared, and the remainder of the 
night was very fine; the ſun roſe. ſhining,” 
and, towards non, the like appearances, re · 
turned in the ſame circle. This repetition 
puzzled me the more, as 1 could not cons 
ceive hat became of all this quantity of 
clouds. Part of them, it is true, paſſed the 
chain of the Jannin; theſe I might ſup- 
pole had proceeded to Anti-Lebanon, or the 
deſert; but what was to become of that 
portion which was paſſing along the declivity, 
at the moment the ſun ſet, for there was 
neithet dew nor tain in which they could be 


mae To Shows e Wir 4 
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aſcended feveral ' mornings ſuceeſſocly, at 
| diy-break; a a "neighbouring eminence, and 
there, looking down upon the valley, and the 
fea; diſtant, in an oblique line, about fiye 
leagues, examined attentively the ſtate of 
the atmoſphere. at firſt perceived nothing 
but a body of vapours which veiled the 
waters ; and the horizon, towards the ſea ap- 
peared to me very thick, while on the ſide 
of the' mountains it wäs quite elear; as the 
ſun enlightened'that part, I diſcovered clouds 
by che reflection of his rays; theſe at firſt 
| ſeemed to me very low; but, as the beat en- 
reaſed,' they ſeparated, and roſe higher, and 
continually proceeding towards the moun- 
tain, continued there the remainder of the 
day, as T have deſcribed; From hence I 
concluded that the clouds 1 faw, thus mount- 
ing, formed a" great part of "thoſe which 
were on the declivities'in the evening,” and 
which, not being g able to riſe ſufficiently 
high, had been ſeized by the cold air, and 
thrown back on the ſea, by the land breeze; 
Limagined that they were retained there the 
whole night, till the ſea breeze, getting up; 
at ayers back 270 1 the imoubtain,” and 
8 e hurried. 


—_ * , * 1 
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biitricd! part of them over the ſummit, to fall 
on the other fide in dews, on to mote the 
parched: air of the deſerrt. 

1 have fai that? theſe ek Dates 
no dews; and 1 have frequently remiarked 
that there were fewer when the; ſky. Was 
clouded, than hen the heavens were clear. 
But the dew'is at all times leſs: abundant 
on theſe mountains, than on the coaſt, and 
in Egypt, which may be eaſily explained, by: 
ſuppoſing that the air is not able to cleyate 
to that height the exceſs of humidity with 
which it is loaded ; for the dew, as is well 
known, is the exceſs! of humidity which: the 
heated air raiſes in vapour during the day, 
and which, condenſing by the coolneſs of the 
evening, falls down again in greater or leſa 
abundance, according to the vicinity of the 
1 to whe! ſea { 25 ' "Hanes the. e 


1 This 1 N 2 70 to me \ ie Pally” | 
viz, 6 Why one ſweats more at Vafa, on the borders of 
ce the ſea, than at Ramla, which is at three leagues diſ- 
< tance up the country ?”* The reaſon is, that the air 
of Vafa, being ſaturated with humid particles, excites | 
perſpiration but lowly, while at, Ramla, the air being 
more dry, cauſes it quicker. | For this reaſon, alſo, 5 
breath is viſible in Friars.” in <p eames 22 not in n 
ſummer, 8 N 8 e . 
5 | : "wa 
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dt in the Delta, which are leſs Gi erab 
[ in the Thebais, abel the defert; 45 L am well 
aſſured; and if the moiſture tloes: fiat fall 
_ when the heavens art obſtigred, it is from 
its e loud, ny being 


intercepted by hãg . 
In other cafes, the ſky! Kai ferebe; ve 
| foe the clouds ſametimes diſperſe and difſowe, 
kke ſmoke; at others, form in an inflant, 
and from a ſmall ſpeck, become of aprofligious 
ſize. This is particularly obſervable; at the 
ſummit of Lebanon, and mariners have ex- 
perienced - that,” the appearance of a; claud, 
on this peak is an iofallible prefage of a 
weſterly” 3 At ſun- ſet, I have oſten 
obſerved theſe ſmoky clouds adhering to the 
tides of the rocks of Nabr-eE-Kelb, and 
_ augmenting ſo rapidly, that in ap hour the 
valley was quite full of them. The inha- 
bitants ſay, they are the vapours of the 
valley itſelf; but this valley being all ſtone, 
and without water, it is impoffible that they 
chould be exhalations from that; it is more 

natural to ſuppoſe them vapours of the at · 

mpſphere, which, condenſed at the approach 
ok night, fall in an imperceptible rain, and 


cauſe the miſt which i is then 8 Fogs 
i Are 


* I 
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explicable on the fame principles 
are none in the hot countries Aicha from 
the ſea, nor, during the ſummer. droughtss 
for, in theſe caſes, the air has no ſurplas df 


bumidity. But they appear after” the au- 
tumnal rains, and, even in ſummer, after 


heavy ſhowers, becauſe the earth has then 
imbibed matter for evaparation, and acquired 
a degree of coolneſs ſuſficient to cauſe a con- 
denſation of the vapours. In our climates, 
they always begin in the meadows, in pre- 
ference to tilled ground. We frequently ob- 
ſerve, at the fetting of the ſun, a ſheet of 

ſmoke, forming on the groſt, which ſoon in- 
_ creaſes in extent and height, The reaſon 
of this is, that humid and cool places con- 


denſe the falling vapours ſooner _ thoſe 


when are:dry and\duſty; . 


A variety of ee bee ae 4. 
mai on the formation and nature of theſe - 
vapours, which though, in reality, the ſame, - 


are called fogs, when they reſt on the ground, 
and clouds, when they riſe into the air. By 
conſidering their various properties, we ſhall 
perceive they are governed by the laws of 
combination, diflolatjon, 1060043 gel 


PL ; 'of which modern N under 
en enn the 
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the appellation of chemiſtry,'i is enlphiged in 
developing the theory. But to treat of ag 
in this place, I ſhould! be under a nece 
of entering into details which would lead me 
too far from my ſubject. 1 ſhall confine 
myſelf, therefore, to one ee os 
ſervation, relative to thunder. 


Thunder is known in the 50 AS well as 


in Syria; but with this difference; that in 
ne Delta, and the plain of Paleſtine, it is 
extremely rare in ſummer, and more frequent 


in winter; while in the mountains, on the 


contraty, it is more common in ſummer, 


and very ſeldom heard in winter. In both 


theſe countries, it happens ofteneſt in the 
rainy ſeaſon, or about the time of the equi- 
n oxes, eſpecially the autumnal one; it is 
further remarkable, that it never comes on 
from the land · ſide, but always from the ſea. 
The ſtorms which fall on the Delta and Syria 
he come rt ot ene "A 4 
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4775 ) 1 do not know! wist bete in R re 


Upper Egypt: as for the Delta, it appears that it ſome - 
times receives clouds and thunder from the Red Sea. On 
the day that 1. left Cairo,, (26th September, 178 2.) as 


ni night's was coming on, 'S form AG in the fouth- 
8 


jeſe forms; i in general, happen either in the 
evening or morning, arid rarely in the middle 
of tlie day %%; they are accompanied with 
violent flowers, and ſometimes with Hail, 


which, in an hour's: time, render the country 


full 0 


wan remarks. TELLS | 1 


1 OO" > Ehrttatichy attended Sim 
are abſolutely neceſſary to 
its — it muſt be cauſed by lome of | 
their elements. But in what manner are A 
clouds formed? By the evaporation of wa- 
ter. How is this evaporation effected? By. 
the : of the aner of 88 Water 


1 10 311 


* 1 an 1 ſever chaps of Kiliakes) and 5 

ended by a violent fall of hail, as large as the largeſt 
fort of peas, It continued ten or twelve minutes ; and 
my companions and 1 had time enough to collect 1 


quantity of hail- ſtones, ſafficient to fill two large glaſſes, | 
and could ſay that we had drank iced water in Egypt. 
It is proper to add that it was at the time when 


the ſoutherly monſoon begins 70. blow on the Red- 
Sea. 


* * 


e that a proceed from the ſea. hes 
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f little lakes. Theſe circumſtances, 3 
and; above all; this perpetual” connection of 
clouds with thunder, ge N ef fol- 


( 7) II. Niebube © has 41 Pr Ions at Moka . I» 
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f _ is not volatile; ſome 8 neoeſ- 
| Guy to raiſe i it; this ugent ien and hence, 
„ to water,” Each particle of water iv ren 


dered volatile by a particle of fire, and, un- 


queſtionably, alſo, by a particle of air com- 


bined with it. This combination may be 


regarded as a neutral ſalt, and, comparing it 
with nitre, we may ſay the water in it repre- 
ſents the alkali, and the fire the nitrous acid. 
The clouds, thus compoſe, 
moſphere until they meet with ſomething 
which ſeparates their. conſtituent parts. If, 
from any cauſe, theſe particles are ſuddenly 


„float in the at- 


diſunited, a detonation is the conſequence, 


accompanied, as in nitre, with exploſion and 
light. The igneous matter, and the air, 
being inſtantly diflipated by the ſhook, the 


water which was combined with them, re- 


| Nored to its natural gravity, falls precipitately 


from the height to which it had, been ele- 
vated ; and hence the violent ſhowers which 


follow loud laps of thunder, and which 
happen, generally, at the end of forms, the 
1 8 matter being then Expenſes. Some- 


times 
1 os WW 5 
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times the particles of fire bein g combined 
with the air only, it melts. like nitre; and 
this it is, doubtleſs, which produces thoſe 
lightnings, when no thunder is heard, called 
fires of the horizon /feux d'borizon) Cr. But 
is this igneous matter diſtinct from the elec- 
tric? ., Does it obſerve peculiar laws and 
affinities i in its combinations and detonations? 
This is what I ſhall not take upon me to ex- 
amine. Theſe reſearches are not ſuited to 
2 narrative of travels: . ought to confine 
myſelf to facts; and 5 few. explanatory 
remarks I have added, though they were na- 
turally ſuggeſted by them, have already led 
me too far from my: e | | 


60 Shooting Auth Rem alto. to dou „ come 
bination of igneous matter. The Maronites of Mar- 
Elias aſſured me that 'one of theſe ſtars falling, three 
years ago, on two mules of the convent, killed them 
both, making an exploſion like the pork of a Aa and 
| 1 no more traces than gt. ” 4 85 
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þ N the Inhabitants 7 gots 1 Fw 

; gi eit: e 
Gente as "yt as "Egypt, has hdr 
revolutions which have confounded the dif- 
ferent races of its inhabitants. Within two 
thouſand five hundred years, we may reckon | 
ten invaſions, which have introduced i into that 
country a ſucceſſion of foreign nations. Firſt, 
the Aſſyrians of Nineveh, Who, paffing the 
Euphrates, about the year 7 40 before the 
Chriſtian æra, within fixty years, obtained 
poſſeſſion of almoſt the whole country lying 
to the north of Judea..*+Next the Chaldeans, 
of Babylon, who, having deſtroyed the power | 
on which they were dependent, ſucceeded, as 
by hereditary right, to its poſſeſſions, and com- 
pleted the conqueſt of Syria, except only 
the Iſle of Tyre. The Chaldeans were fol- 
lowed by the Perſians, under Cyrus, and the 
Perſians, by the Macedonians, under Alex- 
ander. It then ſeemed as if Syria was about 
to ceaſe bein ga vaſſal to foreign powers, and 


to obtain, : a. diſtinct and independent govern- 
| 8 4 | | ment, 


in the Betrucide only cruel defpots*and op- 
pireſſors, ſeeing © themſelves ' reduced” to the 
neceſſity of bearing ſome yoke, preferred the 


Pompey, became a e of the en 


ters, and was annexed to the empire ror 
| Conftantinople? Such was its fituation when, 


under the banners of Mahomet, ſeized, or 
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Wal 'accordih g to the natural right of 
every country ; but the people, who found 


lighteſt ; ; and Syria, yielding to the arms of 


. 2 * . * 


empire. SO a 1 l Jo ehotvicn 
Five esgkünich nk a this dne af. 


Theodoſius divided their immenſe patrimiony? 
this country changed the capital to which it 
was to appertain; without changing its maſa 


in the year 622, the Arabian tribes, collected 


rather laid jit waſte. Since that periods Wi 
torn to pieces. "by. the civil wars of tee 
Fatmites; and the Ommiades, -wreſted from 5 li 
the Califs by their rebellious governors, It; 
taken from them by the Turkmen ſol?!k˖ 
diery, invaded by the European cruſa- 4 
ders, retaken by the Mamlouks of Egypt, 
and ravaged by Tamerlane and his Tar- 
tars, it has at length fallen into the hands | =: nl 
of the Ortoman, Turks, who. have been its? If 

1 Aa 3 maſters i 
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maſters. Tor: two hundred and an 
ears. 

Theſe vicilltudes 0 „ into 
the country. diſtin& tribes. of inhabitants, as 
various. as the revolutions it has undergone, 
fo that the people of Syria muſt not be con- 
fidered as one ſingle nation, but rather as 4 2 
mixture of different nations. 

They may be divided into three ener. 
claſſes, 5 
_ .- Firſt, The ballett 115 the __ con- 
wind by the Arabs, that, i by the Greeks of 
the Lower Empire. 

Secondly, The poſterity of the ah 
conquerors. 9 873 7 

Thirdiy, The preſent wanne peop „ "the 
Ottoman Turks. wes 5 

Of theſe three claſze, the 3 1 be 
again ſubdivided, in conſequence of feyeral 
diſtinctions which have taken place among 
them. The Greeks then muſt be divided into, 

Firſt, Greeks proper, vulgarly called Schife 
matics,. or | ſeparated from. the Nn com- 
munion. 1 
Secondly, Latin Greed, eie to that 
f communion. E C a7. 
5 Thirdly, 
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Third, Maronites, or Greeks of the ſect 
* the Monk Maron, formerly independent 
of the two n 85 at 1 preeny 
unĩted to the latter. i 15 0 
The Atabs muſt _ divided ute, Wy 
Firſt, The proper deſcendents of uy con- 
quotors, who! have greatly intermixed their 
VO and RY 2 at nume 
cooks ont 

rad The 3 ciſtinguithes 
from theſe by their religious opinienn 

Thirdiy, The ae CUTIE:  Hkowiſe, 
Sm ſame reaſon. 

Fourthly, The Ankurians, be ate als 
Jefocadled from the Arabs. 

To theſe people, who are PR ele | 
and ſettled inhabitants of Syria, muſt ſtill 
be added three other wandering tribes, or 
paſtors, viz. the eee the en and 
the Bedouin Arabs. 

| Such are the different races M0 over 
the country, between the fea 0 OY ON” 
from Gaza to Alexandretta. © © by i. 

In this enumeration, it-is e * 
the ancient inhabitants have no remaining 
repreſentativo; their diſtinguiſhing character 
Is wo "as confounded in that of the Greeks, 

A a4 whoy 


5 
. 
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Who, in fact, by a continued: reſidence from 


the days of Alexander, have had ſufficient 


time entirely to take place of the ancient 


people; the country alone, and a few traits 

of manners and Den TONS 1 

of diſtant ages. eit 
Syria has not, like Davies refuſed 5 t 


the foreign races. They all become equally 


naturalized to the country. The features. and 


complexion are governed by nearly the ſame 


E « «& © 


laws there as in the: ſouth: of Furope, with: 
the differences only which naturally reſult 
from the nature of the climate. Thus the 


inhabitants of the ſouthern plains are more 


ſwarthy than thoſe of the northern; and theſe, 


more ſo than the inhabitants of the moun- 


tains. In Lebanon, and the country of the 
Druzes, the complexion does not differ from 
that in our provinces in the middle of France. 


The women of Damaſcus and Tripdli! are 


greatly boaſted for the fairneſs, and even the 
ręgularity of their features; but we muſt take 
this praiſe on truſt, ſince the veil, which they 
perpetually wear, allows no perſon» to make 


nice obſeryations. In ſeveral diſtricts, the 
women are leſs ſcrupulous, without being 
| s chaſte,” In e for example, vou 


. EVE ; : 8 7 
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pon” ſes. married: women almoſt” uncovered 5 


a 
q * * 


but want and fatigue have robbed the: cou 


tenance of all its charms; their eyes alone 
are almoſt every where beautiful; agd the 

ry, which forms their general dreſs; 

permits the body freely to diſplay its ſhape 8 


long dra 


it is ſometimes! without elegance, but its 


proportions at leaft are' no Way injured; 1 do 2 


not-recolle& having ſeen in Syria, rior Ia in 
Egypt. two perſans crocked or deformed. 

is true, they are ſtrangers to thoſe ti ee 
waiſts, which are ſo much admired among 


us: they are in no eſtimation. in the eaſt; 


and the young. women; aſſiſted by their 


| mothers; very early ry, even ſu perſtitious 


receipts, to acquire an embonpoint: happily, 
Nature, by reſiſting our - * Caprices, | has ſet 
bounds to our ſingularities, for we do not 
perceive in Syria, where the ſhape i is. not con- 
fined, that the body becomes any larger than 
in France, where it is fo tightly Jaced. 
The Syrians Are, in general, of a middling 
ature) and are, as in all warm countries, 
leſs: cotpulent than the inhabitants of the 
north. We find, however, in the cities, 
ſome individuals whole: amplitude of belly. 
proves) thait i influence of diet ig able, in 


2 certain c 
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a certain. "hci to, counterbalincs. the « 
climate. n * 
In — repre, Syria ves 00 adifeaſe ws 5 
lar to itſelf, but the pimple of Aleppo, 
which 1 hall notice When I come to ſpeak 
of that city. Other diſorders are dyſenteries, 
inflammatory and intermittent fevers, which 
are the conſequences of the bad fruit which 
the people greedily devour. | The fmall- 
pox is ſometimes very fatal but the general 
and moſt frequent: Ynefs is the cholic, the 
cauſes of which are very evident, hen we 
eonſider that every body cats ta exceſs: of 
| unripe fruit, raw vegetables, honey, cheeſe, 
olives, ſtrong oil, ſour milk, and ill-fermented 
bread. Theſe are the uſual food of all the 
inbabitants ; and the acid juices they con- 
tain produce crudities, nauſea, and even 
frequent vomitings of bile. Accordingly, the 
firſt preſcription in almoſt all diſorders is an 
emetic, which method of treatment, how- 
ever, is only known to the European phy- 
ficians. Bleeding, as I have already ſaid, is 
neither neceſſary, nor very uſeful. In im- 
minent caſes, cream of tartar „ | 
. the moſt: certain ſucceſ .. 


boca Has language of pad the 
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| Araki tongue... M. Niebuhr reports, upon 
hearſay, chat the Syriac is ſtill uſed in ſame 
villages of the mountains; but, though J in- 
terrqgated, on this ſubject, ſeveral monks, : who 
are perfectly well acquainted with the. coun» 
try, I have not been able to learn an y thing 
like it. I have been told only that, in the 
towns: of Maloula and Sidnaia, near Damaſ- 
cus, they ſpeak a dialect fo . that 
it is difficult to be underſtood. But. this 

difficulty proves nothing, ſince, in Syria, a6 
in all the Arabian countries, the dialects vary 
at every place. The Syriac may be, there- 
fore, regarded as a dead language; for the 

Maronites, who, have preſerved it in their 

liturgy, and in their maſs, underſland very 

little of it, while they recite them. We 
may aſſert the fame of the Greek. Among 
the monks and ſchiſmatic prieſts, there are 
very feu who have any knowledge of it, un- 


| les they have made it their particular ſtudy 
in the iſlands of the Archipelago: beſides, - 


we know that the modern Greek is. ſo cor- 
rupted, that it would no more enable a man 
to underſtand Demoſthenes, than the Italian 
to read Cicero. The Turkiſh language is 
only uſed, in Syria, * the military, Fa 

| in 


A 
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in n | and be Turkman keraes (4): 
Some of the natives learn it, as the Turks 
learn Atabic, to facilitate their dealings with 
ſtrangers: but the pronunciation' and accent. 
of theſe: two languages have ſo little analogy 

that they always Cofitinue foreign to each 

: other. »The Turks, habituated to a naſal 
and pompous proſody, are rarely able to 
imitate” the harſh ſounds and ſtrong aſpira- 

| 13 tions of the Arabic,” This tongue makes 

ſuch repeated uſe of vowels and guttural 
conſonants that, on hearing it ſpoken for 
the fitſt time, yo would i mae they were 
gatgling their throats. On this account it 
is diſagtecable and difficult to all Europeans; ; 

but ſuch is the power of habit that, when 
We complain to the Arabs of its aſperity, 

5 they accuſe us of a want of ear, and retort 

the charge upon our languages. Of theſe 

the Italian is that which they prefer; and 
they compare, with ſome reaſon, the French 

to the Turkiſh, and the Engliſh to the Per» 
fan: In the 8 0 'of” their own we Suh 


6 4h At. N FR; a F 11 conti- 
guous, they ſpeak. Turkiſh ; but they muſt be regarded 
as frontiers of Caramania, where Turkiſh i is. N e 
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f almoſt the fame. difference.. #77 The Arabic of 
Syria. is much harſher than that of Egypt; 
the pronunciation of the profeſiors of the 


la at Cairo is eſteemed a model of facility 


| and: elegance. But, according to the obſer- 
vation of M. Niebuhr, that of the inhabi- 


tants of the Yemen, and the ſouthern coaſt, 
is infinitely, ſofter, and gives a fluency to the 
Arabic, of which he could not have thought 
it ſuſceptible. Attempts have been made 


to eſtabliſh an analogy between the climates 


and the pronounciation of languages; it has 


and teeth than thoſe of the ſouth. This 


our continent; but, to decide univerſally, 
we muſt make more circumſtantial and ex- 
tenſive obſervations. We ſhould not too haſ- 
tily pronounce theſe general deciſions con- 
cerning languages and their different cha- 
racters; becauſe we are always naturally led to 
judge from our own, and, conſequently, from 
a prejudice. of babs extremely e to 
juſt reaſoning. NY 0 


[ as mentioned, ſome are diſperſed, indif- 
ferently 


been ſaid, for inſtance, that the inhabitants 5 
of the north ſpeak more with their lips 


may be juſt, when. applied to ſome parts of 


Among the diferent inhabitants as Re > 
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confine themſelves to eee eg which 
it will be neceflary to determine. 1 
The Greeks proper, the Turks, asd the 
Arabian peaſants, belong to the former claſs, 

only in the towns where they are in poſſeſſion 
of the military employments, and the offices 
of the magiſtracy, and where they exerciſe the 
arts. The Arabs and the Greeks inhabit the 

villages, and form the claſs of huſbandmen 
in the country, and the inferior people in 
the towns. The part of the country which 
contains the moſt Greek ee is the Pa- 
chalic of Damaſcus. 

The Greeks of the Romiſh communion, 
who are much leſs numerous than the ſchiſ- 
matics, are all retired within the towns, 
- where they cultivate the arts and commerce. 
The protection of the Franks, procured them, 
in the late wat, a decided ſuperiority in 
trade, Wherever chere are ae e ſettle- 
ments. F 

The Meareultey- Nin? a e . 
which occupies, almoſt excluſively, the whole 
country compriſed between Nabreel-helb 


(the river of the Dog) and ä el-bared 
N 
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(che cold: river), from the ſummit of the 


mountains ND" Apo to che Mediterranean | 


on the welt. * e 10 1470 
The Wende Sins upon W and ex- 
tend from Nahr- el- kelb to the neighbour- 


Bekas and the ſe. 
The country of the Motoualis wrt 
included the valley of Bekaa, as far as Sour : 


but this people, of late years, have undergone 


a revolution which has ee them almoſt 
to nothing. | 


As for the Anſarians, ah are diſperſed 


throughout the mountains, from Nahr-akkar 
as far as to Antakia; they are diſtinguiſhed 


into different tribes, ſuch as the iN the 


Kadmouſia, the Shamſia, GC: 


The Turkmen, the Curds, and the Bedou- | 


ins, have no fixed habitations, but keep 
perpetually wandering with their tents and 
herds, in limited diſtricts, of which they 
look upon themſelves as the proprietors. 


The Turkman hordes generally encamp on 


the plain of Antioch; the Curds in the 


mountains between Alexandretta and the 


e and 10 Arabs 8 over the 


hood of Sour, (Tyre) en th: e of 5 


Ie whole 
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Tartar hordes, who, on the great revolutions 


of the empire of the Caliſs, emigrated from the 


eaſtward of the Caſpian ſep, and ſpread them 
_ ſelves over the yaſt plaing f Armenia and Alia | 


Minor, Their language is the ſame with that of 


the Turks, and their mode of life nearly ſimi- 
lar to that of the Bedouin Arabs, Like them, 
they are paſtors, and conſequently. gbliged 


to travel per immenſe zracts of land to nr 
cure ſuhſiſtence for their numerous ends. 


But there is this differencs, that the countries 
frequented, by the Turkmen being ich in 


gan feed more cattle on 


paſturage, th 


them, and are therefore leſs cidperles than 
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the Arabs of the deſert. Each of their 
ordous, or camps, acknowledges. a Chief, 
whoſe power is not determined by fixed 
laws, but governed by cuſtom and circum- 
ſtagces. It is rarely abuſed, becauſe the 
ſociety is compact, and the nature of their 
ſituation maintains ſufficient equality among 
its members. Every man able to bear arms 
is anxious to carry them, ſince on his in- 
dividual force depend both his perſonal ſafety, 
and the reſpect paid him by his companions. 
All their property conſiſts in cattle, that is 
camels, buffaloes, goats, and eſpecially ſheep. 
They live on milk, butter, and meat, which 
are in great abundance among them, and 
the ſurplus of which they ſell in the towns 
and the neighbouring country, for they are 
almoſt able alone to ſupply the buteheries. 
In return, they take arms, clothes, money, 
and corn. Their women ſpin wool, and 
make carpets, the uſe of which is immemo- 
rial in theſe countries, and conſequently in- 
dicates their manner of living to have been al- 
ways the ſame. | As for the men, their wholc 
occupation conſiſts in ſmoking, and look- 
5 ing after their flocks. eee on horſe- 

; | . 


| bel with.. their lancts on their ſhoulders, 


piſtols, in their belts, they are expert. horſe- 
men and indefatigable . ſoldiers. They bave 
frequent; differences with the Turks, who, 
dread them; but, as they are divided among 
themſelves, and form ſeparate camps, they 
do not aſſume that ſuperiority which their 
combined forces would enſure them. The 
Pachalics of Aleppo and Damaſcus, which 
are the only parts of Syria they frequent, may 
be computed to contain about thirty thou- 
ſand wandering Turkmen. A great number of 
theſe tribes paſs, ir ſunimer, into Armenia and 
Caramania, where they find graſs in greater a- 


in the winter. The Turkmen are reputed Muſ- 
ſulmen, and generally bear the diſtinguiſhing 
mark, cireumciſion. But they trouble them 
ſelves very little about religion, and they have 
neither the ceremonies; nor the fanaticiſm of 
ſedentary nations. As for their manners, to 
deſeribe them accurately, it would be neceſ- 
fary to haye lived among them. They have, 
however, the reputation of not being rob- 
| bers, like the Arabs, though they are neither 
leſs generous, nor leſs hoſpitable than they; 
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their crooked. fabres by their ſides, and their 5 


bundance, and return to their former quarters 
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35 r AV th” 
and when we conſider that they live in 
ty, without being rich, and are Whedon to 


war, and hardened by Fatigue" and danger, 
we may preſume they are equally removed 


| from the ignorance and ſervility of the pra- 
fants, and the eruption and ſclfiſhheld of 
1 D dnts of the towns, 
N 1 ; 
f 1 5 3 
ga 
| ” : 


= i a/c age he 
4 divided tribes of which are equally diſperſed 

= over the Lower Aſia, and have extended 
themſelves pretty conſiderably, eſpecially 
within the laſt Hundred years. Their original 

country is the chain of mountains from 

þ * whence ifſue the different branches of the 


Tigris, which, ſurrounding: the upper part 


of the great Zab, paſſes to the ſouth ward, as 
| far as the frontiers of the Irak-athjami, or 
C Perſian Irak 7 apo In' modenn geography, it 
| [4 2) ham is the Pg. name 8 the 5 The 
* eels were s I wigh it, and cxprelſed 3 it 925 Ab 
4 den-. * | 
_ „„ | is 
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is known-by che name of Cnrdi glan. This 
country, is mentigned ip hs moſt ancient tra- 
ditians and hiſtories of the eaſt, in which 3 it is 
made.the ſcene of ſeveral mythalogical-cycnts. 
The. Chaldean Berpſus, and the Armenian 
Maribas, cited by Moſes; Chorenenſis, affert 
that-it-was in the mountains Gard-ouzis (4), 
that Xiſuthrus: landed after eſeaping from the 
deluge 3 and tho local, circumſtances which 
they add, prove, hat was otherwiſe ſafficient- 
ly evident, that G and Curd are the ſame. 
Thoſe were the ſame Curds who. are men- 
tioned. by Xenopbon under the denomination | 

of Cam uchi, and who oppoſed the retreat 
of the Ten Thouſand, :; This hiſtorian. ob- 
ſerves that, though ſhut in on all ſides by the | 
Perſian empire, then had conſtantly braved | 
the power of the Great King, and the arms 
of his Satraps. They haye changed but little 
in their modern ſtate; and, though, in ap- 
pearance, tributaries to the Porte, pay very 
little reſpect to the orders of the Grand Sig- 
nior, or his Pachas. M. Nisbuhr, . who 
travelled. in theſe countries: in 1569. reports, 
that, in their mountains they are ſubjeQ. to a 


(3) Strabo, 1id. 11. figs,” Hitt the ern and its 


chai Fe are cog Sead 5 


over = 8 of . 
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fork of Rad pores which"appears' to 
me ſimilar” to that we obſerve among the 
; Druves; ” Bach village has its chief, atid'the 


Whole nation is. divided into different and 
independent | factious, | "The diſputes Anſepa- 


: Table from this tate of anarchy have de- 


tached Rom the vation a Wen number of 


um, „ Erlech, Stra, 
Aleppo and Damaſcus: F all thelr tribes united 
are eftithiated © to exceed one hundred and 
forty coufind! tents, "that is, one hundred 
aid forty thouſand armed men. Like the 
Turkmen, theſt Cutds are paſtors and wan- 
derers; hüt differ from them in ſome par- 
ticular cuſtoms! / The Turkmen give their 
"daughters a marriage dower: the Curds 
receive a premium for them. The Turkmen 
pay no reſpect to that antiquity of extrac- 
tion which we call nobility: the Curds ho- 
nour it above every thing. The Turkmen 
do not ſteal: the Cords ate almoſt every 
' where looked upon as plunderers; oh-which 
account, they are much dreaded in the neigh- 


e ial of Aleppo, and of  Antionhs where 
. OT 
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wir under. the name of Bagdaſhlia, 

the mountains to the eaſt of Beilam, as far ag 
near Kles. In this Pachalick, and in that of Da- 5 
maſcus, their number exceeds twenty thouſand 
tents and huts; for they have alſo fixed habi- 

| batten They are 5 We 3 but 5 
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ters or opinions. "Several 85 . diſtin. 
guiſhed by the name of Yazdia,. worſbip ; 
Shaitan, or Satan, that is, the genius who is 
the enemy (of God). IT his notion, eſpecially 
prevalent in the Diarbekir, and the frontiers 
of Perſia, is a relic of the ancient ſyſtem 
of the good and evil principles, which, varied 
according to the ſpirit of the Perſian, Jewiſh, 
Chriſtian, . and Mahometan doctrines, has 
continually prevailed i in theſe countries. Zo- 
roaſter is generally conſidered as its author; ; 
but; long before his time, Egypt acknow- 
ledged | Oroſmades and Arimanius, under the : 

names of \Ofiris and Typhon. It is no leſs 
an error, likewiſe, to ſuppoſe, that this dog- 
ma was not propagated. prior to the reign. of 
Darius H [yſtaſpes, ſince Zoroaſter, who! taught 
it, flouriſhed in Media, and was FR po- 
Fary wi Solomon. ee bells ee ee Bk. 
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Language is the pfineipal indichtien 61 
the eohfangoinity of nations. That ef the 
Cutds is uivitedd inte threr dialects. It hes 
neither the alpirätions nor the Kutturubd of 
_ fe Arabic; and I ach affüred that it does 

hot refenſſble the Perf; ſo that it muſt be 

ati 'origibal lang tage.” 0 if we conſider 
tlie antiquity of the people who Tpeak it; 
and that We know they are felited to the 

Metles, Aſſytian, Pefflans, and even the 

Parthians 72), We thiy be allowed to con- 
Jectue, that a knowledge of this tongue 
wight throw Tothe tight oh the anefeht hiſe 
t6ry of tele countries. There is N Known 
dictionary of it; but it would be fo ditf- 
cült matter to fotm dne. If the goberntnent 
of Fiatict'ſhould. thirk proper its. offer en- 
woötagedents to tbe Brogmen, er to the mil. 
Honaries of Aleppo, the Diarbtkin,' or Bag 
dad, proper perldns tight en be To to 
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a Wan Places "betonging th he Para Ws * 
4 ancients called Carduch . 

(a The Empreſs of Ruſſia has lately wives, . to 


Doctor Pullas to make a collection of all the languages 
ral 
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- Of the Bedouin Arabs 0 bo 1 


1 and Wandering Saupe in Shi are 
the Bedouin 


thetn, without knowing their language, their 
name ſuggeſted but few-ideas to my mind; 
but Wy been better r mex them 


4,2 = * 


en n 8 Ruben le 3 muſt | 


extend. even to the Cuban and Georgia; ; and, perhaps, 


to Curdeſtan, When this collection is completed, it 


will be neceſfary” to reduce all the alphabet of theſe 
languages to dne; for this diversity of Arabic, Arme 
nian, Georgian, Iberian, anti Tartarian alphabet is a 
great obitagte to the advancement of Teience., This will, 
perhaps, appear impothible to many perſons ; but, from 
fome experiments of the ſame” nature, which I have 
myſelf mache, 1 think 1 may venture to protiounce it 
not only prartitable, but enſy. I Is fulicient de be 
well acquaint. yrith the ejerents of ſpeech, to be able 
to claſs the vowels and conſonants of all the alpha- 
| bets. © It is proper alſo to obſerve here, that the firſt 
bi w 0 nation is the OY _ its language, | 


— 


1 Arabs, whom we have already) 
found in Egypt. Of theſe mide but a flight 
mention in treating of that province, be- 
cauſe, having only had a tranſient view of 
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in Syria; having even made a journey to one 
of their camps, near Gaza, and lived ſeveral 
days among them, I am now able to treat 
of them with more minuteneſs and ac- 
. 8 

In el pes eee of the Arabs, 
we ſhould diſtinguiſh whether they are zcylti- 
vators, or. paſtors ; for. this difference i in their 
mode of life occaſions. lo great a one in their 
manners, and ius, chat they become. al- 


0 2 


moſt foreign, natiops;, with reſpect to each 
other. In the former caſe, leading a ſeden- 
_ tary; life, attached tothe ſame. ſoil, and ſub- 
ject to regular. governments, the ſocial ſtate 
in which they live, very nearly reſembles 
our own. Such are the inhabitants of the 
Vemen; and ſuch , alſo, are the deſcendants 
of thoſe ancient <Tapquerors, "who, have either 
entirely, or in part, given inhabitants 
Syria, Egypt, and the. Barbary: states. In 
the ſecond: inſtance, „having only a tranſient 
intereſt i in the ſoil, "perpetually removing 
their tents from one place to another, and 
under ſubjection to no laws, their mode of 
exiſtence. i is neither that of poliſhed nations, 
nor of ſavages; and, therefore, more parti- 
cularly 1 mefits our Attention, : Such are the 
| 2 Bedouins, 


1 


Auld or hebiannte of the vaſt deſerts 
which extend from tlie confines of Perſia, to 
Morocco. Though divided into independent 
communities, or ttibes, not unftequenily 
hoſtile to each other, they may ſtill be con: 
ſidered as forming one nation. The reſem- 
blance of their language is a manifeſt token 
of this telationſhip. The only difference 


that exiſts: between them is, that the African 5 


. tribes are of a leſs ancient origin, deing 
poſterior to the conqueſt of theſe countries 


by the Califs, or ſueceſſors of Mahomet; 
while the. tribes of the deſert of Arabia, pro- 5 
perly ſo called, have deſcended by an unin- 
terrupted ſucceſſion from the remoteſt ages; 
and it is of theſe I mean more eſpecially to 
treat, as being more immediately connected 
with my ſubject. To theſe the orientals are 


accuſtomed to appropriate the name of Arabs, 
as being the moſt ancient, and the pureſt 
race. The term Bedaoui i is added as 4, ſyno- 


nimous expreſſion, ſignifying, as 1 have ob- 
ſerved, inhabitant of the Deſert 3 and this 


term has the greater propriety, as the word 


Arab, in the ancient language of theſe coun- 5 


Wits; ee a. Ralitngs or ; deſc ; 2 
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It is not without reaſon that the inha - 
bitants of the deſert boaſt of being the pureſt 
and the beſt proſetved race of all the Arab 
tribes : for never have they been conquered, 
nor have they wired wich "any otbes people, 
by making conqueſts; for thoſe | by which 
the general name of Arabs has been rendered 
famous, really belong only to the tribes of 
the Hechaz, and the Vemen; thoſe who 
awelt in the interior of the country, nevet 
emigrated at che tine of the revolution ef- 
fectedd by Mahotnet; or if they did take any 
part in it; it was confined to a feiv individu- 
als, detached by motives of ambition. Thus 
we find the prophet, in his Koran, eontin 
ally fling the Arabs of the deſert rebels, and 
infidels; nor has ſo great a length of time 
produced any very conſiderable change. We 
may aſſert they have, in every - reſpe&, re- 
tained their primitive independence and fim- 
plicity. Every thing that ancient hiſtory has 
related of their cuſtoms, manners, language, 
and even their prejudices, is almoſt minutely 
true of them to this day; and if we con- 
ider, beſides, that this unity of character, 
preſerved through ſuch a number of ages, 


ſtill 3298 80 even in the moſt diſtant ſitua- 
: tions, 
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are a ſubject of moſt cucious enquiry. 7 0 


In Europe, and eſpecially in its more civi- 


liaed and improved countries, where we have 


no examples of wandering people, we can 


ſcarcely conceive what can induce men to 
adopt a mode of life fo repugnant to our 


ideas. We even conceive with difficulty | 
what a deſert is, or how it is poſſihle for 


2 country to have inhabitants, if it be bar- 
ren; or woo it is not better peopled, if it 
be ſafceptible of cultivation. I have been. 
Nite any; wich; Wah dieatriet, W. 
well as others; for which reaſon, I ſhall 
dwell more citgumſtantially on the facts 
which will 2 us with their explana- 
tion,, 

The n 8 ute life led by 


feveral Aſiatic nations, ariſes from two 


cauſes. The firſt is, the ature of the 
foil, which, being improper for cultivation, 
compels men to have recourſe to animals, 


which content themſelves with che wild her- 5 


"A of the earth. Where this herbage 16 
but 


tions, W det! is, that the tribes moſt remote from | 
each other preſerve an exact reſemblance; 
it muſt be allowed, that the eircumſtances 
which aceompany ſo peculiar a moral _ 


/ 


* « 
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but thin, a ſingle animal will ſoon W b 
| the produce of a great extent of ground, 
and it will be neceffary to run over large 
| tracts of land. Such is the caſe of the 
Arabs in the deſert of r e ' Properly un 
called, and in that of Africa. 
The ſecond cauſe muſt be ee to 
habit, ſince the ſoil is cultivable, and even 
fertile, in many places; ſuch as the frontiers 
of Syria, the Diarbekir, Natolia, and the 
greateſt part of the diſtricts frequented by 
the Curds and Turkmen. But it appears 
to me that theſe habits are only the effect 
of tlie political ſtate of the country, fo that 
the primary cauſe of them muſt be. referred 
to the government itſelf. This opinion is 
| ſupported by daily facts; for as often as the 
different hordes and wandering: tribes: find 
peace and ſecurity, and a poſſibility of pro- 
curing ſufficient proviſions, in any diſtrict, 
they take up their reſidence in it, and adopt, 
inſenſibly, a ſettled life, and the arts of cul- 
tivation. But when, on the contrary, the 
tyranny of the government drives the in- 
habitants of a village to extremity, the pea- 
ſants deſert their houſes, withdraw with their 


families into the mountains, or wander in 
| pH x : s 4 the 
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priſed. It often happens even that individuals, 


turned robbers, in order to withdraw them 


ſelves from the laws, or from tyranny,” unite 


and form little cam ps, which maintain them- 


ſelves by arms, and, increaſing; become new 
hordes, and new tribes. We may pro- 
nounce, therefore, that in cultivable coun- 
tries, © the wandering life originates” in the 
injuſtice! or want of policy of the :govern- 
ment; and that the ſedentary and cultivating 
ſtate is that to which mankind: is mon pet 
turally inclined. HAY 143 


With reſpect to the A be Gin 4 
pecially- condemned to a wandering life, by 
the very nature of their deſerts. To paint 
to himſelf "theſe: deſerts, the reader muſt 


imagine a ſky: almoſt: perpetually inflam- 


ed, and without clouds, immenſe and bound- 
leſs plains, without houſes, trees, rivulets, 
or hills, where the eye frequently meets no- 
thing but an extenſive and uniform hotizon, 


like the ſea, though in ſome places the 
ground is uneven and ſtoney. Almoſt in- 


variably naked on every fide, the eatth pre- 


ſents — but a few wild plants, thinly 


ſcattered, 


R1 A. 77 


the Fab taking care frequently to change 


their place of habitation,” to avoid being ſür- 


_ and rats. Such is, the nature of -nearly the 
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au thickets, whoſe a rarely ; 
diſturbed but by an lopes,. ares, haſt, 


whole country, which extends fix hundred 
leagues in length, and three hundred in 
breadth, and ſtretches from Aleppo to the 
Arabian ſes, and ene e e 
15 LPS wank; TY ER, as 3 that 
the ſail in ſo great an extent is every; where 
the ſame ; it varies conſiderably in different 
places. On the frontiers of Syria, for ex- 
ample, the earth is in general fat and cul- 
tivable, nay, even fruitful. It is the- fame 
_ alſo on the banks of the Euphrates ; but in 
the internal parts of the country, and tawards 
the ſouth, it becomes white and chalky, as 
in the parallel of Damaſcus ; rocky, as in ths 
Tih, and the Hedjaz ; and a pute ſand, as to 
the eaſtward of the Yemen. This variet7 
in the qualities of the ſail is productine of 
ſome minute differences in the condition of 
the Bedouins. For inſtance, in the more 
ſterile countries, that is thaſe which produce 
but few plants, the tribes are feeble, and 
very diſtant ; which is the caſe in the deſert of 
e chat * Sea. and che interior 


of 


% 
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4 the Great Deſert; balled the Naſd.' When 
the foil is more fruitfal, as between Damif- 
cus and the Euphrates, the tribes are more 
numerous, and leſs remote from each other; 

and, faſtly, in the coltivable diſtricts, ſuch as 

the Pachalics of Aleppo, the Hauran, and 
the neighbourhood of | Gaza, che camps are 
frequent and contiguous. In the former 

inſtances, the Bedouins are 'purely paſtors, 
and ſubſiſt only on the produce of their herds, 
and ona: few dates, and fleth' meat, which! 
they eat, ticher freſh; or dried in he ſub, and 
reduced to a powder. In the latter; they 
ſow fome land, and add cheeſe, Varley; and 
even rice, to their fleſh and milk meats. 

If we examine the cauſes of ehe Rerility and 
anculdrares ak bf the Deſert, we ſhall find 
it is principally to be attributed to the ab- 
fence of fountains and tivers,” and; in general, 
to the want of water. This want of water 
itſelf is occaſſoned by the nature of the 
country, Hoh being flat, and deftitute of 
mountains,” the clouds glide over-: its Heated 
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wich Egypt. They never reſt there 


in winter; When che coldneſt of the utmo - N wy, vi 
phere hinders cem from ring, and diſſohves | it 
| Vor. J. e them "<4, a j 
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= | FORO rain. The hakedneſs of this © courts - 
try ĩs alſo another cauſe” of.drought, ſince the 
air is for that reaſon more eaſily heated, and 
hat a change of climate might be effected, ( 
1 if the whole deſert were ee n EN 
=_— as for example, with Pine trete: 1 15n; £ 
3 The conſequence of es winter rains is, 
+: that' in thoſe parts where the ſoil is good, as 
on the frontiers of Syria, a cultivation takes 
place conſiderably ſimilar to that of even 
5 the interior of the province; but as theſe 
6 rains neither produce ſprings, nor durable 
 rivulets,” the inhabitants are expoſed to the 
1 inconvenience. of wanting water the whole 
N | ſummer... To remedy, this it is neceſſary to 
have recourſe to art, and to form wells, re- 
ſervoĩirs, and ciſterns, in which they 80 
| their annual ſupplies : ſuch works require 
1 money and labour; and are, after all, ex- 
poſed to a variety of accidents. War may 
deſtroy in one day; the labour of 3 
months, and- the reſources; of the year. 
= drought, which is: but too common, = 
_ cauſe the failure of a crop, and reduee the in- 
4 true, that by digging it is almoſt every where: 
_. | 3 3 2 „„ 4 4 +00 
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= 1 * Found, at from fix to twenty Ws 
depth, hut this water is brackiſh, as in . 
the | deſert. of Arahia | and Africa [e} ;' 

alſo frequently dries up, when thirſt . 
; famine ſucceed; and. if the government does 


not lend its aid, the villages are deſerted. | 


It is evident that agriculture, muſt. be very 
precarious'i in ſuch a country, and that under 


A government like that of the Turks, it is 


ſafer to lead a wandering life, than to chuſe 
2 ſettled babitation, and Fs for. ſubliſtenc 
on agticulture. vs 

In thoſe diſtricts 8 — ot (it is Losen 
and ſandy, as in the Tih, the Hedjaz, and 
the Najd, theſe rains make the ſeeds of the 
wild plants ſhoot,” and. revive the thickets, 
ranunculas, wormwood, . and | kali. They 
cauſe marſhes in the lower grounds, which 
produce reeds and graſs ; and the plain aſ- 
ſumes a tolerable degree of verdure.. This is 
the ſeaſon of abundance both for the herds 
and their ae fn but on the return of the 


WO! This ble Jet) is 5h inherent in ds fail, | 


that it impregnates even the plauts. All thoſe” of the 
deſert abound in alkali,” and Glauber's ſalts; but it is 
remarkable that this ſalt diminiſhes as we [eames the 

e where it UE a ſcarcely fealikle, SE, ob 
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* every thing is parched up, and the 


earth, converted into /a grey, and fine duſt, 


preſents nothing but dry ſtems, as hard as 
wood, on which neither horſes, - oxen, nor 

even goats can feed. In this Rate the Defect 
would become uninhabitable, and muſt be 


totally abandoned, had not nature formed 


an animal no leſs hardy and frugal than the 
ſoil is ſterile and ungrateful; I mean the 
eamel. No creature ſeems ſo peculiarly 
fitted to the climate in which it exiſts. We 
are tempted to affirm the nature of the one 


has been adapted to that of the other by ſome 
 difpofing intelligence. Deſigning the camel to 


dwell in a country where he can find little 
nouriſhment, Nature has been ſparing of her 


materials in the whole of his formation. 
She has not beſtowed on him the plump 
fleſhineſs of the ox, horſe, or elephant; but, 
imiting herſelf to what is ſtrictly neceſſary, 


ſhe has given him a ſmall head without ears, 
at the end of a long neck without fleſh. She 


has taken from his legs and thighs every 
muſcle not immediately requiſite for motion; 


and, in ſhort, has beſtowed on his withered 
dody only the veſſels and tendons: neceſſaty to 
connect its frame together. She has fur- 
„„ 0 f F „ n iſh ed | 


- 
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niſhed*hink with a ſtuong jaw, that he may 


2 the hardeſt aliments ;. but leſt he | 
; ume too much, ſhe has ſtraitened 


bis Achanch] and obliged him to chew the 
cud. She has lined his foot with a lump of 
fleſh, which, ſliding in the mud, and being 

no way adapted to climbing, fits him only 
for a dry, level, and fandy foil, like that of 


Arabia: ſhe has evidently deſtined him like- 


wiſe to ſlavery, by refuſing him every fort of 
| horns of the bull, the hoof of the horſe, the 
tooth of the elephant, 'and the ſwiftneſs of 
the ſtag, how can the camel reſiſt or avoid the 
attacks of the lion, the tyger, or even the 
wolf 51 To preſerve the ſpecies, therefore, 


Nature has concealed him in the depth of the | 


vaſt deſerts, where the want of vegetables can 
attract no game, and whence the want of game 


repels every voracious animal. Tyranny muſt 
have expelled man from the habitable parts 
of the earth, before the camel could have loſt 


bis liberty. Become domeſtic, he has ren- 
dered habitable the moſt barren ſoil the world 


contains. He alone ſupplies all his maſter's 


wants. Thea chill of the * A nouriſhes the 
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thoſe tribes which dwell 
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of curds;: cheeſe, and butter; and th 7 n 
feed upon his fleſn. Slippers arid harnefs : are 
made of his 1kin, tents and clothing of his 
| air. Heavy burthens are tranſported by his 
means; and when the earth denies forage to 
the borſe, ſo valuable to the Bedouin, the ſhe 
camel ſupplies hat deficiency by her milk, at 
no other coſt, for ſo many advantages, than 
a few ſtalks of brambles or worm wood, and 
pounded date kernels. So great is the impor- 
tance of the camel to the deſert, that were it 
deptived of that uſeful in i it alt infal- 
| wept loſe every inhabitant. SIO EX 


Such is the ſituation in ich nature has 
e og Bedouins, to make of them à race 
of men equally 1 in their phyſical and 


moral character. This ſingularity is fo ſtrik- 
ing, that even heir eich best, the Syrians, 


regard them as extraordinary beings; eſpecially 
in the depths of the 
dleſertz, ſuch as the Anaza, Kaibar, Tai; and 
others, Which never approach the towns. 


When, in the tie of Shaik Daher, ſome of 
their hotſemen came as ſar as Acre, they ex» 
cited the ſame curioſity kbete, as a viſit from 
: the ſavages of America Gu 

kyery body viewed with; ſurpriag theſe men, 


donmong us. 


8 W 
* | ; 
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* a Ca more: 5 ..meagre; and 
ſwarthy, than any of the known Bedouigs. 


Their withered: legs: were only compoſed of 
tendons, and had no calves. Their bellies 
ſeemed i to Cling: to their backe, and their, haie 


| - was-frizeled: altnoſt as much as that of, the 


negtoes. They, on the other hand, were ao 
leſs aſtoniſhed at every thing they ſaw ; they 
could. neither conceive how the houſes; and 
minarets could ſtand erect, nor how men 
ventured. to dwell beneath them, and always 


in. the-ſame ſpot; but, above all, they were 


in an eeſtaſy on beholding the ſea, nor could 
they comprehend what that hr of water 
could be. They were told of moſques, pray- 
ers, and ablutions; bat they aſked what thoſe 
meant, and enquired who Moſes, Jeſus 
. Chriſt, and Mahomet, were; and why, fince 
the inhabitants were not of e, wihes, 


We may imagine, that the 15 0 of he 
| frontiers/ are not ſug 
ſeveral i ſmall. tribe 
the midſt of the _ 
Bekaa, that of 5 * "Fe 
approach flearem the 
kants; ; but theſe” are, 8825 l 5 W 
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as in the valley of. 
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hey followed different leaders? e 


: . are even 
em, Who, living in 
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| | ot or ſlaves of the Turks. - 
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who lock upon them as baſed Arabs, and ö 


In general, the Bedouins are mal, mea 
gre, and tawny ; ; more ſo, however, in the 


beurt of the deſert; han on the frontiers" of 


the cultivated country ; but they are always 
of a darker hue than che neighbouring pea- 
ſants. They alſo differ among themſelves in 
the ſame camp; and I have-remarked, that 
the Shaiks, that is, the- rich, and their at- 
tendants, were always taller, and more cor- 
pulent, than the common claſs, I have ſeen 
ſome of them above ſive feet five and ſix 


inches high; though, in general, they do not 
execed five feet two inches. This differenee 


can only be attributed to their food, with 


which the former are ſupplied more abundant- 


h chan the latter [). It may, likewiſe, be 


affirmed, that the lower claſs of Bedouins 
live in a ſtate of / habitual 'wretchedneſs and 
famine. Te will appear almoſt incredible to 


us, but it is an undgdbted fact, that the 
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0 greateſt 


ounces a . This ohAriends: is maſt loud 
matkable among the tribes of the Najd, and 


the Hedjaz. Six or ſeven dates ſoaked: in 
melted butter, a little ſweet milk, or curd 

ſetve a man a whole day; and he eſteems 
himſelf happy; when be can add « ſmall 


3 of 'courſe "our, or a” "Bride? bel! 


N and they "haves kill u Kia but for 3 
| marriage or a funeral. A few” wealthy and 
d rice with their victuals. In 
„ the vulgar, always half fa- 
mithed, do not diſdain the moſt wretched 
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kinds of food; and eat locuſts, rats, lizards, 


and ſerpents broiled on briars. Hence are 


they ſuch plunderers of the cultivated lands; 
and robbers on the high-roads : hence, alſo, 


their delicate conſtitution, and their diminu- ; 


tive and meagre —_— which are 


actiye than 3 en It may be worth 
their evacuations | 


$ 
3 


while to remark, 
of every kind, eben ae are ex- 


mely ſmall; their blood is ſo deſtitute of 
ſeroſity, that nothing but the + og heat 


94 (BA WER 87 Ao 
does not. prevent; them from being tolerably 
healthy, in other reſpeQs, for maladies are 
leſs frequent among them than peel _ 
: inhabitants of the cultivated countr. 
From theſe facts, we are by no means 
| en wrath in concluding, that the frugality of 
the Arabs is a virtue purely of choice, or 
even of climate. The extreme heat in which 
they live, unqueſtionably facilitates their 
abſtinence, by deſtroying that activity which 
cold gives to the ſtomach. Their being habitu- 
ated alſo to ſo ſparing a diet, by hindering the 
* dilatation of the ſtomach, becomes doubtleſs a 
means of their ſypporting ſuch abſtemiouſneſs; 
but the chief and primary motive of this 
habit, is with them, as with the reſt of man- 
kind, the neceſſity of the circumſtances in 
vrhich they are placed, whether from the. 1 na- 
ture of the ſoil, as I have before explained, or 
chat ſtate of ſociety in which they live, and 
Which I fhall now proceed to examine. 
I have already ſaid, that the Bedouin Arabs 
are divided into tribes, which conſtitute ſo 
many diſtinct nations. Each of theſe tribes 
appropriates to itſelf a tract of land forming 
its domain; in this they do not differ from 


3 nations, A cept that their territary | 
"Ar 


"1 


1 


"requires a greater extent, in order tö futniſh. 
' ſubſiſtence for their herds throughout the 
year. Each of theſe tribes is collected in one 
or more camps, which are diſperſed through 


the country, and which make a ſucceſſiyi 
progreſs over the whole, in proportion as it is 


exhauſted by the cattle; hence it is, that 
within a great extent a few ſpots" only are 


inhabited, which vary from one day to an- 


other but as the entire ſ pace is neceſſary 


for : the ann ual ſu bſiſtence of the tribe who- 


ever encroaches on it is deemed à violator 
of property; this is with them the law of 


nations. If, therefore, a tribe, or any of 
its ſubjects, enter upon a foreign territory, 


they are treated as enemies, and robbers, and 
a war breaks out. Now, as all the tribes 


have affinities with each other by alliances of 
blood, or conventions, leagues are formed, 

which render theſe wars more or leſs gene- 
ral. The manner of proceeding, on ſuch 
occaſions, is very ſimple. The offence made 
known, they mount their horſes, and ſeek 
the enemy; when they meer, they ner 
into; a” patley, and the matter is frequently 


made up; if not, they attack either n final 


bodies, or man to man. 4 They encounter 
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ſert. Night generally favours their | eſcape 


Arabs on this puint of honour, that if any one 


a * at fall ane une bed lance: 
which they ſometimes dart, notwithſtanding 


their length, at the flying enemy; the vic- 
tory is rarely conteſted ; it is decided by the 


_ fiſt ſhock, and the vanquiſhed take to flight 


full gallop over the naked plain of the de- 


from the conqueror. The tribe which has 
loft the battle ſtrikes its tents, removes to 
a diſtance, by forced marches, and ſecks an 


aſylum among its allies. The enemy, ſatif- 


ſied with their ſucceſs, drive their herds 


farther an, and the fugitives ſoon: after; re- 
turn to their former | ſituation. - But the 
daughter made in theſe engagements fre- 
quently ſows the ſeeds: of hatreds which 
perpetuate theſe diſſenſions. The intereſt of 
the common ſafety has, for ages, eſtabliſhed 
a law among them, which decrees that the 


blood of every man who is flain muſt be 
avenged hy that of his murderer. This ven- 
geance-is called Tor, or retaliation; and the 
right of exacting it de volves on the neareſt 
of kin to the deceaſed. 80 nice are the 


neglectis to ſeek his retaliation, he is diſ- 


b Wen ever. He, therefore, watches every 
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nn 2ncmy periſhes 
from any other cauſe,: ſtill he is not ſatisfied, 
and his er- is di 
Telation. Theſe ani 8 
e e as an a inheritance, Givens eur 
children, and never ceaſe but by the extinc- 1 
tion of one of the families, unleſs they 28706 ll. 
to ſacrifice the criminal, or purchaſe tus bio 
for a ſtated price, in money or in flocks. 
Without this ſatisfaction, „there is neither 
peace, nor truce, nor alliances between them * | 
nor ſometimes, even between whole: tribes: 
There it blood between us, ſay they, on every 
occaſion; and this expreſſion is an inſur- { 
mountable: barrier. Such accidents being . 
neceſſarily numerous in a long courſe of 
time, the greater part of the tribes have 
ancient quarrels, and live in an habitual ſtate 
of war; which, added to their way of life, 
renders. the Bedouins a military people, 
though. they have n no * n in 
war as an art. - 
[Their camps ar formed in v/kin of =» | 
icregular circle, compoſed. of a fingle row of | 
tents, - with. greater- or leſs intervals, These 
tents, made of goat or camels hair, are black: / 
, or brown, in which they differ ſtum thoaſe 
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of the Turkmen, which are white... They 
are ſtretehed on three or four ee — 
five or ſix feet high, which gives them a 
very flat appearance; at a diſtance, one of 
theſe camps ſeems only like a number of 
black ſpots; but the piercing eye of the | 
Bedouin is not to be dectived. Each tent, 
inhabited by a family, is divided, by a cur- 
tain, into two apartments, one of which is 
appropriated to the women. The empty 
ſpace within the large circle ſerves: to fold 
their cattle every evening. They never have 
any intrenchments; their only advanced 
guards and patroles are dogs; their horſes 5 
remain ſaddled, and ready to mount on the 
firſt alarm; but, as there is neither order 
nor regularity, theſe cam ps, always eaſy to 
ſurpriſe, afford no defence in caſe of an at- 
tack : © accidents, therefore, very frequen tly 
happen, and cattle are carried off every day; 
a ſpecies of marauding war in which; the 
Arabs are very experien ee... 
The tribes which live in — wilt 
of the Turks, are ſtill more accuſtomed, to 
attacks and-alarms ; for theſe ſtrangers; arro- 
gating to themſelves, in right of conqueſt, 


the e of the whole country, treat the 
Arabs 


LS 
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 Atabs' as rebel vat ale, or as turbulent and 
dangerous enemie > Oh this principle, they 
never ceaſe to 188 ſecret or open war 
75 againſt them. The Fun ſtudy every o- 
caſon to haraſs them. Sometimes they 
conteſt . with them a 1 which they 
had let them, and at others demand a tribute 
which they never agteed to pay. Should 4 
family of Shaiks be divided by intereſt or 
ambition, they alternately ſuccbur each party, 
and conclude by the deſtruction of both. 
Frequently too they poiſon or affaſſinate thoſe. 
chiefs whoſe' courage or abilities they dread, 
though they ſhould even be their allies. "The 
Arabs, on-their fide, regarding the Turks as 
uſurpers and treacherous enemies, watch every 
opportunity to do them injury. Unfortunately, 
their vengeance falls oftener on the innocent 
than the guilty: The harmleſs peaſant gene- 
rally ſuffers for the offences of the ſoldier. On 
the flighteſt alarm; the Arabs cuttheir harveſts,” 


£ 


carry off their flocks, and intercept their 

5 communication and commerce. © The peaſant 

2 calls them thieves, and with” reaſon; but the 

— Bedouins claim the right of war,” and perhaps : 
, they alſo are not in the wrong. However 

E * 5 be, theſe depredations* occaſion 4 

IS . | miſunderſtanding 


and this is the conſequence of the int 
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; mühen between the Bedovins and 


Such is the external ſituation of the Arabs. 


Ji ſubject to great viciſſitudes, according to 
the good or bad conduct of their chiefs. 
Sometimes a feeble tribe raiſes, and aggran- 
dizes itfelf, whilſt another, which was power- 
ful, falls into decay, or perhaps is entirely an- 
nihilated ; not that all its member periſh, but 


they incorporate themſelves with ſome other; | 


conſtitution of the tribes. Each tribe is com- 
poſed of one or more principal families, the 


members of which. bear the title of -Shaiks, 


i. e. chiefs or lords. Theſe families have a 
great reſemblance to che Patricians of Rome, 
and the nobles of modern Europe ee 


the others. He is the general of their little 
army, and fometimes aſſumes the title of Emir. 
which ſignifies Commander and Prince. The 
more relations, children, and allies he has, the 
greater is his ſtrength and power. To theſe 
he adds particular adherents, whom he ſtudi- 
ouſly attaches to him, by ſupplying all theic 

TAS But beſides this: a number of ſmall 


families, 
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and allianets, range themſelves under the - 


dianners of this chief. Such an unibn is cal- 
led kali, or ttibe. Theſe tribes are diſ 
tinguiſhed from each other by the name of 
their feſpective chiefs, or by that of the ruling 
family; and when they ſpeak of any of the 
them the cbiluren of ſuch à chief, though 


individuals who CC Dp le 


they may not be all really of his blood, ad 
he himſelf man have been long fince dead. 
Thus they ſay, Beni Temin, 'Ontad" Tai, the 
children of Temin and of Tai. This mode 
of exprefſion is even applied, by metaphor, 


to the names of cbuntries: the uſunl phraſe 
tobe 9 denoting. its inhabitants, being to call E 
them the childrenof fuck a place Thus the 


Arabs fay, Oulad Mair, the Egyptians; O- 


lad Sbam, the Syrians : they would alſo ſay, 
-Oukad' Franſa; th 
the Ruſſians, à remark: which 15 not e 
portant to ancient hiſtory, . 


French; Oulad' Moſtow, 


The yovernthent'of this ſociety is at 60 _ 


Witts exiaty- correiponding with any of 
theſe e It is pe egg | inaſmuch a 
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families who, not being frong! oo to 
live independent ſtand in need of protectiom 
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the FN have. a great influence in Ma 
fairs, and as nothing can be. tranſacted with- 
out the conſent of a majority. / It is ariſto- 
cratical, becauſe the families of the Shaiks 
poſſeſs ſome of the prerogatives which every 
where. accompany power; and, laſtly. it, is 
deſpotic, becauſe the principal Shaik has an 
indefinite and almoſt abſolute authority, 
Which, when he happens to be a man of 
credit and influence, he may even abuſe; but 
{the ſtate of theſe tribes confines even this 
Abuſe to very narrow limits; for, if a chief 
| ſhould commit an act of injuſtice, if, for 
1 example, he ſhould kill an Arab, it wouid be 
SB almoſt impoſſible for him to eſcape puniſh- 
| ment; the reſentment of the offended. party 
would pay no reſpect to his dignity the law 
-of retaliation. would be put in force: and, 
ſhould he not pay the blood, he would be 
Infallibly aſſaſſinated, which, from the fim- 
ple and private life the Shaiks lead in their 
camps, would be no difficult thing to effect. 
If he haraſſes his ſubjects by ſeverity, they 
abandon bim, and go over to another tribe. 
His own relations take advantage of his miſ- 
cond act to depoſe him, and advance them- 


afelves. to Mis, ſtation. He can have no re- 
ſource 
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wurer 1 in foreign troops; his ſubjects com- 
municate too eaſily with each other to ren- 
der it poſſible for him to divide their intereſts, 


and fotm a faction in His favour. Beſides, 


hoöw is he to pay them, ſince he receives 


no Rind of taxes from the tribe; the wealth 


of the greater part of his ſubjects being limited 
to abſolute neceſſaries, and his own confined 
to very moderate poſſeſſions, and _ too 
"on with great experices ?' | | 

The principal Shaik in every 1 in fa, 
4 the charges of all who arrive at or 
leaye the camp. He receives the viſits of the 
allies, and of every per ſon who has buſineſs 


with them. Adjoining to his tent is a large 


pavillion for the reception of all ſtrangers 


and paſſengers. There are held frequent 


afſemblies of the Shaiks and principal men, 
to detetmine on encampments and removals, 
on peace and war; on the differences with 


the Turkiſh governors and the villages; and 


the litigations and quarrels of individuals. 


To this crowd, which enters ſucceſſively, he 


| muſt! give coffee, bread baked on the aſhes, 


tice, and ſometimes roaſted Eid. or camel ; In 


a word, he muſt keep open table; and it is 
the more important to: him to be generous, 
as this * * connected with 

d 2 matters 
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matters of the greateſt nn On the 
exerciſe of this depend his credit and his 
power. The. famiſhed Arab ranks the libe- 
rality which feeds him before every virtue, 
nor is this prejudice without foundation ; for 
experience has proved that covetous chief: 
never were men of enlarged views: hence 
the proverb, as juſt as it is brief, A cigſt . 5 
4 narrom beart. To provide for: theſe ex- 
pences, the Shaik has nothing but his herds, 
a few ſpots of cultivated ground, the _ 
of his plunder, and the tribute he levies on 
the high roads, the total of which is — 
inconſiderable. The Shaik, with whom I 
reſided in the country of Gaza, about the 
end of 1784, paſſed for one of the moſt 
powerful of thoſe diſtricts; yet it did not 
appear to me that his expenditure was greater 
than that of an opulent farmer. His per- 
ſonal effects, conſiſting in a few peliſſes, car- 
pets, arms, horſes, and camels, could not be 
eſtimated at more than fifty thouſand livres 
(a little above two thouſand pounds); and 
it mult be obſerved that in this calculation, 
four mares of the breed of racers, are valued at 
ſix thouſand livres (two hundred and fifty 
pounds), and each camel at ten pounds ſter- 
ling. We muſt not therefore, when — 


— 


of the Bedouins, affix to the words Prince 


and Lord, the ideas they uiually convey; we 


ſhould come nearer the truth by comparing 
them to ſubſtantial farmers, in mountainous 


, countries, whoſe fimplicity they reſemble in 


their dreſs,” as well as in their domeſtic life and 
manners. A Shaik, who has the command of 
five hundred horſe, does not diſdain to ſaddle 


and bridle his own, nor to give him barley 


and chopped ſtraw. In his tent, his wife 


makes the coffee, kneeds the\ dough, and ſu- 


perintends the drefling of the victuals. lis 
daughters and kinfwomen wafh the linen, 
and go with pitchers on their head, and veils - 


over their faces, to draw water from the foun- 
' Theſe manners agree preciſely with the 
pry ens in Homer, and the hiſtoryof Abra- 


ham, in Geneſis. But it muſt be owned 
that it is difficult to form a juſt idea of them 


without having ourſelves been eye - witneſſes. 
The fimplicity, or, perhaps, more properly, 


the poverty, of the lower claſs of the Bedou- 
ins, is proportionate to that of their chiefs. 
All the wealth of a family conſiſts of move- 
| | ables, of which the following is a pretty exact 
inventory. A few male and female camels, ſome = 
goats and poultry ; ; 2 mare, and her bridle and 


dale z 2 tent, a lance ſixteen feet long, a 
D d 3 1 crooked 
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crooked fabre, a ruſty muſket, i a. flint, 
or matchlock ; a pipe, a portable mill, 2 pot 
for cooking, a leathern bucket, a ſmall cof- 
fee roaſter, a mat, ſome clothes, a mantle of 


black wool, and a few glaſs or filver rings, 
which the women wear upon their legs and 
arms. If none of theſe are wanting, their 


furniture is complete. But what the poor 


man ſtands moſt in need of, and what he 
takes moſt pleaſure in, is his mare; for 
this animal is his principal ſupport. With 
his mare the Bedouin makes his excurſions 
againſt hoſtile tribes, or ſeeks plupder in the 


country, and on the highways. The mare 


is preferred to the horſe, becauſe ſhe does not 
neigh (*), is more docile, and yields milk, 
which, on occaſion, ſatisfies the thirſt, and 
even the hunger of her maſter. _ 

Thus eonfined to the moſt abſolute neceſ- 
ſities of life, the Arabs have as little induſtry 
as their wants are few ; all their arts gonſiſt 
in weaving their clumſy tents, and in making 
mats, 6 butter. Their whole commerce 


(*) This e aſſertion may be bonn in other 
authors. M. Chenier, i in his Recherches Hiftoriques fur les 
Aaures, Vol. III. page 139, affirms mares do not neigh, 
Mares in Europe, however, certainly W 8 WF. 
Pod knows, or may Soom: | 
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| only: extends to the exchanging. camels, 


ſtallions, and milk; for arms, glothing...a 2. 
little rice or corn, and money, which they 


bury. They are totally ignorant of all ſci- 
ence; and have net even any idea of aftro-. 


nomy, geometry, or medicine. They have N 


not a ſingle book; and nothing i is ſo uncom- 


mon, among the Shaiks, as to know how to 


read. - All their literature conſiſts. i in reciting 


tales and hiſtories, in the manner of the 


Arabian Nights Entertainments. They have 


a peculiar paſſion for ſuch ſtories ; and em- 


ploy in them almoſt all their leiſure, of 
which they have a great deal. In the even- 
ing, they ſeat themſelves on the ground, at 


the threſhold of their tents, or under cover, 


if it be cold, and there, ranged in a cirele 


round 2 little fire of dung, their pipes in 


their mouths, and their legs croſſed, they ſit 
a while in ſilent meditation, till, on a 
ſudden, one of them breaks forth with, 
Once upon 4 tine and continues to recite 
the adventures of ſome young Shaik, and 


female Bedouin : he relates in what manner 
the youth firſt got a ſecret glimpſe of his 


miſtreſs ;. and how he became deſperately en- 


ee of her ; he minutely deſcribes * the 
| "B44 ha lorely 
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and ſoft as thoſe of the gazelle ; her Janguid 
and empaſſioned looks, her arched cye-brows, 


— 
. 


FAA N 
ly fair; boaſts ber black eyes, as latge 


reſembling two bows of ebony: her waift 
ſtreight, and lupple as a lance; he forgets 
not her ſteps, light as thoſe of the young filley, 
nor her eye-laſhes, ' blackened with A0, nor 
her lips painted blue, nor her nails, tinged 
with the golden coloured henna, nor her 

breaſts, reſembling two pomegranates, nor her 
words, ſweet as honey. He recounts the 
ſufferings of the young lover, þ wafled with = 
deſire and paſſion, that his body no longer yields - 
any ſhadow. At length, after detailing his 
various attempts to ſee his miſtreſs, the ob- 
ſtacles of the parents, the invaſions of the 
enemy, the captivity of the two lovers, &c. 


he terminates, to the ſatisfaction of the au- 


dience, by reftoring them, united gnd happy, 


to the paternal tent, and by receiving the 


tribute paid to his eloquence, in the Ma cba 
allah he has merited 5% The Bedouins 
have likewiſe their love ſongs, which have 
more ſentiment ane” marare: in . "than 


8) An neee ere were — 
welt! : 3 
We thoſe 
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thoſe of. the Turks, and inhabitants of the 
towns 3 doubtleſs, becauſe the former, whoſe 
manners are chaſte, know. what love is; 
_ while the latter, abandoned to debauchery, 
are acquainted only with enjoyment, _ 
When we conſider how much the condi- 
tion of the Bedouins, eſpecially in the depths 
of the deſert, reſembles, in many teſpects, 
that of the ſavages of America, we ſhall be 
inclined to wonder Why they have not 
the ſame ferocity; why, though they fo 
often experience the extremity of hunger, 
the practice of devouring human fleſh was 
never heard of among them; and why, in 
ſhort, their manners are ſo much more ſo- 
ciable and mild. The following reaſons ap- 
pear to me the . e at this dith- 
ca 
It ſeeme, at Gcſt view, that 1 ſie 
rich-in paſturage, lakes, and foreſts, is more 
adapted to the paſtoral mode of life than to 
any other, But if we obſerve, that theſe 
foreſts, by affording an eaſy refuge to ani- 
mals, protect them more ſurely from the 
power of man, we may conclude, that the 
favage has been induced to become 2 hunter, 
"OA of a ſhepherd, by the nature of the 


. country. 
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country. In this ' ſtate, all his habits _ 
concurred to give him a ferocity of cha- 
rafter. The great fatigues of the wh ; 
have hardened” his body; frequent and ex- 
treme hunger, followed by a ſudden abun- 
dance of game, has rendered him voracious. 
The habit of ſhedding blood,” and tearing: 
his prey, has familiarized him to the fight 
of death and ſufferings.  Tormented 'by | 
hunger, he has deſired fleſh; and finding it 
eaſy to obtain that of his fellow creature, 
he could not long heſitate to kill him to ſa- 
tisfy the cravings of his appetite.” The firſt” 
experiment made, this cruelty' degenerates 
into a habit; he becomes a cannibal, ſan- 
guinary and atrocious ; and his mind ace | 
quires all the inſenſibility of his body. 
The ſituation of the Arab is very different, 
Amid his vaſt naked plains, without water, 
and without foreſts, he has not been able, 
for want of game, or fiſh, to become either 
a hunter or a fiſherman. The camel has 
determined him to a paſtoral life, the man- 
ners of which have influenced his whole 
character. Finding, at hand, a light, but 
conſtant and ſufficient nouriſhment, he has 
acquired the habit of frugality. Content 
1 N with 
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with his milk and his dates, he has not de- 


ſired fleſh ; 'he has ſhed no blood: his hands 
are not accuſtomed to laughter, nor his ears 
to the cries of ſuffering creatures, he 2 5 


preſerved a humane. and. ſenfible heart. 


No ſooner did the ſavage ſhepherd eee : 
acquainted with the uſe of the horſe, than 


his manner of life muſt conſiderably change. 


The facility of paſſing rapidly over extenſive : 


tracts of country, rendered him a wanderer. 
He was greedy from want; .and became a 
robber from greedineſs; and ſuch is, in fact, 


his preſent. character. A plunderer, rather 


than a warrior, the Arab poſſeſſes no ſan- 
guinary courage; he attacks only to deſpoil; 


and, if he meets with reſiſtance, never thinks 


a {mall booty is to be put in competition 


with his life. To irritate him, you muſt ; 


| ſhed his blood, in which caſe he is found to 


be as obſtinate in his vengeance as he was 


cautious in avoiding danger. 
The Arabs. have often been renroached 


with this ſpirit of rapine; but, without 


wiſhing to defend it, we may obſerve, that 
one circumſtance has not been ſufficiently at- 


tended to, which is, that it only takes place 


towards reputed enemies, and is conſequent- 
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1 founded oh the acknowledged laws of al- 
| moſt all nations. Among themſelves they 


are remarkable for a good faith, a diſintereſt- 
edneſs, a generoſity which would do honour 
to the moſt civilized people. What is there 
more noble than that right of aſylum fo re- 
ſpected among all the tribes? A ftranger, 
nay, even an enemy, touches the tent of the 
Bedouin, and, from that inſtant, his perſon 


becomes inviolable. It would be reckoned 4 


diſgraceful meanneſs, an indelible ſhame, to 


 fatisfy even a juſt vengeance. at the expence 
of hoſpitality. Has the Bedovin conſented 


to eat bread and ſalt with his gueſt, nothing | 
in the world can induce him to betray him. 
The power of the Sultan himſelf would not 
be able to force a refugee {i} from the protec- 
tion of a tribe, but by its total extermination, 
The Bedouin, fo rapacious without his camp, 
has no ſooner ſet his foot within it, than he 


becomes liberal and generous. What little 
de poſſeſſes he is ever ready to divide. He 


1 even the delicacy x not to wait till it is 


- (4) The Arabs diſcriminate their 3 into 3 
meſladjir, or impliring protection; and into gueſt matnoub, 
who ſets up bis tent in a An with thurs 3 3 kt is, who be- 
2 SE naturalized. | 

aſked: 
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aſked: when he takes his repaſt, he af- 


feds to ſeat himſelf at the door of his tent, 


in order to invite the paſſengers ; his gene- 


roſity is ſo ſincere, that he does not look 
upon it as a merit, but merely as a duty: 


and he, therefore, readily takes the ſame li- 


berty with others. To obſerve the manner 
in which the Arabs conduct themſelves 


towards each other, one would i imagine that 
they poſſeſſed all their goods in common. = 


Nevertheleſs, they are no ſtrangers to pro- 
perty; but it has none of that ſelfiſhnes 
vhich the increaſe of the imaginary wants 


of luxury has given it among poliſhed na- 


tions. It may be alleged, that they owe 
this moderation to the impoſſibility of Sreat- 
ly multiplying their enjoyments; but, if it 


be acknowledged, that the virtues of = 


bulk of mankind are only to be aſcribed to 


the neceſſity of circumſtances, the Arabs, per- 
haps, -are not for this leſs worthy our eſteem. 


"They are fortunate, at leaſt, that this neceſ- 
ſity ſhould have eſtabliſhed among them a 


ſtate of things, which has appeared to the 


wiſeſt legiſlators as the perfection of human 


policy: I mean, a kind of equality in 
the partition of property, and the variety 


EET. r dl ME | 


cox conditions.” Deprived of a. multitads of 
| ET enjoyments, which nature has laviſhed upon 
other countries, they are leſs expoſed to 
temptations which might corrupt and de- 
baſe them. It is more difficult for their 
Shaiks to form a faction to enſlave and im- 
. poveriſh the body of the nation. Each 
individual, capable of ſupplying all his 
wants, is better able to preſerve his cha- 
racter, and independence; and private po- 
verty becomes at once the foundation and 
bulwark of public liberty. +057 
This liberty extends even to matters of 
'< Ge We obſerve a remarkable difference 
I between the Arabs of the towns and-thoſe 
| pf the deſert; fince, while the former erouch 
under the double yoke -of political and re- 
ligious deſpotiſm, the latter live in a ſtate 
of perfect freedom from both: it is true that 
on the frontiers of the Turks, the Bedouins, 
from policy, preſerve the appearance of Ma- 
hometaniſm ; but ſo relaxed is their obſer- 
vance of its ceremonies, and ſo little fervor 
: has their devotion; that they are generally 
5 conſidered as infidels, who have neither lar 
4 nor prophets. They even make no difficulty 
1 in faying that the religion of Mahomet was 
: | . not 
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m for them /z; * for, add they, * how 
«ſhall we make ablutions who baue, no 
water. How. can we beſtow alms,. who 
10 are not rich? Why ſhould we faſt in the 
| " Ramadan, ſince the whole year with us is one 
« continual: faſt ? and what neceſſity is there 
£ for, us to make the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
if God be preſent every where ? In ſhort, 
eyery man acts and thinks as he pleaſes, and 


the moſt perfect toleration is eſtabliſhed 


among them. Nothing can better deſcribe, 
of. be a more ſatisfactory proof of this than 


a dialogue which one day paſſed between 
myſelf. and one of their Shaiks, named Ah- 
med, ſon of, Bahir, chief of the tribe of 


V . Why,” ſaid this Shaik to me, 
15 . do yon wiſh to return among the F ranks ? 
15 Since you have no averſion to our manners; 
"oP vou know how to. uſe the lance, 
e and manage a horſe like a Bedouin, ſtay 
« among us. We will give you. peliſſes, a 
tent, a virtuous and young Bedouin 
« girl, and a good blood mare. Vou ſhall 
te live in our houſe.” —<© But do you not 
« know, replied I. . that, born among the 


0 Franks, I have been educated in their re- 
2 OP d, In what light will the e view 


an 
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judge of actions, 


uſual anſwer, I 5 
8 ſmile, 7 len. He tecollecteck Mis error, 


and ſmiled in his turn. 


more ſeriouſſy: O Shalk,“ faid h 


0 heart be white 

66) know the cuſtoms of te Arabs,” how 
can you 'offend a. ſtranget with whom 
* ie have eaten bread and ſalt Pies 
turning to me, All thoſe” tribes of Frank- 


” 8 Nh 86 "lee wa veel 
ve; perceive, faid' be, „that the Arabs live 
Vichout troubling themfclves "either about 


e the Prophet, or the re n . 

Every man with us follows the direction 
«of his conſcience. Men have 4 right to 
but religion muſt be left 
% to God" alone — Another Shaik, cofivets 


ö fing with mes one Hay, audreffed ime, by mil. 
take, in the euſtomary formulary,” n Liſte, 
and pray for the Prophet. Inſtea 


22d'of the 
ws F prayed} 'Þ teplied;*with 


A Tork ef ſer 
alem, who was preſent, ook t natter 


« canſt thou addreſs the Wortis of the 
e believers to ann infdel ? 2. The tongue i is 
e Igbr, replied the Shaik, get but the 


2 (pure) Fl but you, 1s who 


hen, 


« eſten, of who you told "rhe that they 


your e not the law of the” Prophet, 


6 ae 


men?“ It is thought, ” anſwe 
they ate five or ſix tithes more numerous, 


returned he, He will Weight: "chews: in uns 
4 e Ke e e 


mal nn 
1 25. M. Niebubr we in his Derbe 4 7  drabie 
"tame, I]. page 208, Paris edition, that, within the laſt 


"thirty years, a new religion has ſprung vp in the Najd, 
ce piinciples' of which are- analogous tothe Jiſpelition . 
uf mind d have been deſcribing, | „ Theſe pria- 


ciples, lays that traveller, „ are, that God alone 
60 ſhould | be invoked and adored, as the author of all 
40 things i that we thould make no mention of any 
* prophet in praying, ' becauſe” that too indarly' te- 


<< met, &c. were in truth great men, whoſe actions 


* 


<<, the angel Gabriel, or any other celeſtial ſpirit. In 
40 ſhort, that yows made in the time of imminent. 
« danger are neither meritorious nor obligatory; 1 
«6 do not know,” adds M. Niebuhr; * how far we 
« may truſt the veracity of the Bedouin who told 


. « me this, Perbaps it was his peculiar way of think 
WS. ing; for the Bedouins, though they call themſelves 
2 « Mahometans, in general, care very little about cr Th 
„, 40 Mahomet or the Koran.” | " 3 
1 The authors of this new ſect were two "Aats, whs, 
=» having travelled,” in conſequehce of ſome cor 
7 affairs, into Perſia and aha Range. on the di- 
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ente they more tininerous chan the moſſul- 1 
ed I, that 


r even including the Arabs. . God is juſt 


</ſemdits idolatry: chat Moſes, Jeſus Chriſt, Maho- | 


cc are edifying; but that no book was ever inſpired by 
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| n wat te onned, , be thre « are + fow.p po, 
| Is fo much: to be b as herd of A 
. daouin Arabs; and it is worthy of remark 
g that: the ſame virtues are <qually.. to be 
| found in the Turkmen hordes, - and the 
: Curds. It is ſingular alſo, that it ſhould be 

0k among theſe that religion is the freeſt from 
| : exterior forms, inſomich”that no man bs 5 
eerer ſeen, among the Bedouins, the Turk- 
6 men, or Curds, either prieſts, temples, or 

Eo a worſhip. But it is time to continue 
| the deſcription of the other tribes of the in- 
| habitants of Syria, and to direct our atten- 
; tion to a ſocial ſtate, very different from that 
| we are now quitting, to the ſtate of a. cul- 


- IE; and ere 1 5 „„ 


. of £4 8 TRY had Pee 255 . de- 
duced this general toleration. One of them, named 
Abd-el-Waheb, in 1760, erected an independent ſtate 
in the Najd; the other, called Mekrami, Shaik of 
Nadjeran, bad adopted the ſame opinions; and, by 
his valour, raiſed himſelf to conſiderable power in thoſe 
countries. Theſe two examples render {till more pro- 
bable a conjecture 1 have already mentioned, That 
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: nothing is more eaſy than to effect a grand politiexl 
and religious reyludion. in . Sk 


